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Remarks on Boarp His Masersty’s 
Sure Taman; ix a Voyrace from 
Encianp ¢o Port Prara, Carr or 
Goop Horr, Sypney—Nerw Sovtu 
Watss, and from thence along the 
Coast of AustRALtA, to Port Essinc- 
Ton, in the CozourG PEninsuLA, and 
from thence to Batuurst and MEL- 
VILLE Istanps, ApsLty’s STRAItTs, 
between 27th February and the 13th 
November 1824; and continued in 
the Ship Countess or Harcourt, to 
the Iste or France, to 7th January 
1825. 

He Majesty’s ship Tamar was 

re-commissioned at Deptford on 
the 20th September 1523, and ordered 
to be fitted for the North American sta- 
tion; but,.on being equipped, and ready 
for sea, was directed to proceed to Ply- 
mouth, from thence was ordered -on 
secret service; Captain Bremer being 
selected to carry the service, whatever 
it might be, into. execution. - 

Qn the 24th Feb. 1824, we received 
thirty additional marines, to be borne 
over and above our complement, com- 
manded by Lieut. C.C.Williamson; and 
finally sailed from England on the 27th 
of that month--our destination still a 
secret. On the 6th March made Porto 
Santo (Madeira), and passed the Deser- 
ters on the 8th, and on the 9th boarded 
a French brig from Bourdeanx, bound 
to Senegal; on the .}0th made the south 
end of Palma, distance about six leagues; 
and’ on. Monday, March, 15th, an- 
chored in Porto Praya Roads, St. Jago, 
in nine fathoms, east fort bearing north- 
east by east, west fort south-west, and 
by west three-quarters west, outer 
points from east and by south _half- 
south to south-west, and by west half- 
west; sandy, hard bottom. 

The appearance of the country, as 
far as could be seen from the ship, was 
hot, sterile and apparently very unpro- 
ductive. The town of Porto Praya is 
nothing more than a few scattered 
huts; the Portuguese troops we saw 
were a ragged, half-starved looking 
set, miserably accoutred and armed? 
the forts, if in good condition, and well 
-manned, would be capable of great re- 
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sistance ; the place is, however, improv- 
ing, and a British Consul (Mr. Clark) 
being lately appointed, will be the means 
of further improvement. The island 
produces the usual tropical fruits ; their 
pumpkins are of the very best descrip- 
tion; becf is to be had in sufficient 
quantities, but is very bad; water is 
scarce, and in very dry seasons not to 
be got—the town, and the shipping that 
call here, being all supplied from one 
well, the water from which is obtained 
with a great deal of difficulty. They 
raise some cotton, and gather the fruit 
of a shrub which is useful in dyeing scar- 
let; it is supposed that the trade in the 
latter article might be much improved, 
by cultivating the plant. 

By observations made during our 


‘stay here, we found the anchorage shel- 


tered from every wind, except from the 
south-east, to south-west and by west, 
which seldom blows, but there is a con- 
stant swell from the south-cast; it is, 
on the whole, a safe good anchorage, 
but merchants’ ships should never touch 
here, unless from dire necessity. 

19th March.— Weighed and made sail 
for the Cape of Good Hope}; crossed 
the line; on the 27th, long. 19° 58’ 
west, old father Neptune, and his mot- 
ley train, paid us his usual visit on enter- 
ing his dominions, and went through the 
usual ceremony of shaving, &c, &c. 

oth April.—Spoke the Tuscan whaler, 
in lat. 7° 23’ south, and long. 24° 45’ 
west, Martimass rocks south 14° west, 
distance 810 miles. 

12th April.—Spoke the Competitor, 
from Sydney, New South Wales, to 


London, in lat. 24° 25’ south, and long. 
29° 40’ west: 28th, crossed the mere- 


dian of Greenwich. 

3d May.—Spoke the American ship 
City of New York, from Canton; Cape 
of Good Hope south 88°, distance 116 
miles. 

5th May.—Saw the land, bearing south- 
east ; worked into False Bay, and made 
the signal fora pilot, at 6.40. shortened 
sail, and came to in Simon’s Bay. Found 
lying here the Dutch frigate Dagaraad, 
a whaler and free trader; at 6, moored 


ship; signal staff, south-east half-south, 
B - += Noali’s 
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Noali’s Ark rock, on with the extremes 
of the point, south-east and by east; 
Roman rocks, east one quarter south, 
the easternmost point north-east, and the 
jetty at the fodqerd west tliree-quar- 
ters south. : 

Sunday, 9th, — At half-past twelve, 
a.M., heard the report of a gun, as from 
a ship in distress; burned blue lights and 
fired rockets. At day-light, saw a ship on 
shore, at the bottom of False Bay, with 
ensign downwards: sent our own and 
the dock-yard boats to her assistance. 
She proved to be the Lady Nugent, 
from Calcutta and Madras, bound to 
Gibraltar and London: our people em- 
ployed endeavouring to get her off. On 
the 15th, sailed the Hope, for England, 
and arrived the Lady Campbell, free 
trader, from Madras, bound to London. 

16/2 May.—After much toil and diffi- 
culty towed the Lady Nugent to the 
proper anchorage, having with the great- 
est exertions of the officers and men, 
saved her from being totally wrecked, 
it being the middle of the winter, and 
blowing very hard, with heavy squalls, 
the greater part of the time. 

23d. — Sent officers and parties of 
men, with anchors, cables, &c., to the 
assistance of the Potton, East-India- 
man, which had carried away the flukes 
of her anchor the preceding night, and 
was nearly driven on shore in the gale. 

26th. — The Neptune, Potton and 
Lady Campbell, free-traders, sailed for 
England. Ship’s company daily em- 
ployed making good defects in the bull 
and rigging, and preparing for sea. On 
the 28th, H. M.’s ship Arachne arrived 
from England, with despatches for the 
Isle of France and India. 

Simon’s Town consists chiefly of a 
single street, running parallel with the 
shore ; the houses are neat and clean, 
and have all the exterior of comfort : 
it affords two good inns, and abundance 
of livery-stables ; immediately behind 
the houses, the hills take their rise, and 
reach a very considerable elevation. 
The sides of these mountains are cloth- 
ed with the utmost profusion of rhodo- 

dendrons, dwarf bays and other lovely 
evergreens. The soil is thin and sandy ; 
the rocks are universally horizontal 
strata, and enormous masses of isolated 
granite are every where to be seen. 
The soil in the interior is, I believe, 
deeper and more productive, and the 
climate more uniform than on the 
coast: yet, from every information, 
this country does not hold out very 
. Battering prospects to the emigrant : for 


(Aug. 1, 
though tothe horticulturist it affords de. 
lighttul flowers, and curious bulbous 
roots, yet these are not staple commo- 
dities; and to the settler, - plentiful 
crops of grain are far more important; 
and these, I am sorry to say, too fre- 


“quently fail. 


We were much amused by the Dutch 
boor’s waggons ; they are clumsily built, 
and not unfrequently drawn by from 
eight to twenty oxen, in pairs, in much 
the same manner as four-iti-hand is in 
England. One person holds the reins— 
another drives with a whip of enormous 
length and power: the hides of oxen, 
long driven in this way, become per- 
fectly useless; they are so cut up by 
those whips, which, weilded by a dex- 
trous Malay, are, indeed, tremendous 
instruments of punishment. 

The church is a small neat building ; 
the naval hospital is on a very respec- 
tuble footing, and is kept in excellent 
order. The dock-yard is on a small 
scale, but is in very good condition, and 
is sufficiently large for all the purposes 
of the station, or for refitting swch of 
his Majesty’s ships as may have occa- 
sion to call there. 

The inhabitants of Simon’s Town are 
English and Dutch, in pretty nearly 
equal numbers. The lower orders 
are a heterogeneous mixture of Malays, 
Bengalese, reclaimed Negroes and Afri- 
candas. It must be highly gratifying to 
every one to learn, that a considerable 
number of recaptured: slaves have been 
emancipated, and afford another unde- 
niable proof of their capability to re- 
ceive instruction and improvement. 
Those I saw had comfortable houses ; 
are sober, industrious, quiet people. 
One of them was pointed out to me as 
having realized four hundred, and ano- 
ther three hundred rix-dollars. 

On the 19th, we started for Cape 
Town, where we arrived in the evening; 
the roads to which are tolerably good, 
except for a few miles from Simon’s 
Town. The approach to the Cape is 
highly pleasant—indeed it might be 
called delightful;’ the hedge-rows are 
well kept, and flanked by tall elegant 
trees, which refresh by their verdure, 
and the shade they afford. After din- 
ner we strolled out to see the town : but 
being ignorant of the Dutch custom of 
retiring early from business, were dis- 
appointed— all was dark. and quiet. 
Next day we got acquainted with some 
Dutch merchants, who shewed us much 
politeness and kindness. They regaled 
us after the manner of their a 

: wit 
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with gin and tobacco; and, notwith- 


standing their frigidity and nenchalance, 


we were much pleased. They appear 
to be a sincere and highly hospitable 
people. Cape Town is a fine, large, 
regularly built town ; the magnificent 
Table mountain towering in the clouds 
behind, and the splendid bay of the 
same name spreading before it. The 
Dutch houses are large beautiful man- 
sions, and nothing can exceed the clean- 
liness, order and decency of their inte- 
rior, Wereturned on the 2Ist by New- 
lands, the seat of Lord Charles Somer- 
set, the present governor. 

Much has been said about Cape 
sheep. They are of two sorts, the 
large and the small size. The small 
sort are remarkably fine and well tasted ; 
the larger much coarser, and certainly 
not so good. The tail is one solid 
lump of hard fat; and is not fit to be 
used in any other way than pie-crusts, 
frying, &c. &c., for which purposes it is 
considered vastly superior to butter. 
It generally weighs from seven to six- 
teen pounds: I have seen one of the 
latter weight, and was told it was one 
of the largest. 

The Cape horses are beautiful 
lively iota and, although of small 
size, are admirably adapted for light 
draught, or saddle; it is quite common 
to drive six, eight, ten or twelve-in-hand, 
and at an amazingly quick pace (what 


would our Four-in-hand Club think of 


this ?)—but it is singular enough, that a 
Malay, without shoes or stockings, will 
drive in this way much better than his 
European master. 

Vegetables, oranges, &c., notwith- 
standing its being the middle of the 
winter, were in abundance; but owing 
to an unusual number of ships having 
arrived in the bay, were dear for this 
place. Beef and mutton did not ex- 
ceed threepence, or fourpence per 
pound, and yet after all, it is not a de- 
sirable place to live in. 

Friday, June 11th.—The necessary 
repairs of the ship being completed, and 
having received water, provisions, and 
victualling stores for twelve weeks, we 
sailed from Simon’s Bay for Port Jack- 
son, New South Wales, the object of 
our voyage being still a secret. 

12th June.—Cape de Aguillas bore 
east quarter south, distance about eight 
leagues. From the 13th to the 18th we 
had strong gales and very heavy squalls, 
which carried away the wheel ropes. 


-Edward Lovett, seaman, whilst secur- 


ing the main-top-gallant backstay, was 
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washed from the main-chains and 
drowned. 


Saturday, 19th June.—His Majesty’s 
ship Arachne parted company, and 
hove in sight again on the 23d; ex- 
changed signals, and again parted com- 
pany, Cape Lewin north, 87° east, dis- 
tance 312 miles. — ~ 

« Wednesday, 7th July.— Passed several 
patches of sea-weed. 13th.— Had a 
severe gale of wind, which continued 
until the 17th.—At the commencement 
of the gale, Cape Lewin bore north, 
68° east, distance 480 miles, and on its 
termination we were 37° 40’ south, 
and long. 105°. 47’. east, King’s Island, 
south, 88° 30° east, distance 110 
miles. 

Friday 23d July. — Made _ King’s 
Island, the north point of which bore 
south and by east, distance six leagues. 
Nothing could be more delightful than 
the appearance of this island, rising from 
the bosom of the deep to a noble height, 
covered with lofty trees and beautiful 
flowering shrubs, There is a_ small 
establishment here for the purpose of 
procuring oil and seal-skins, at the 
proper seasons; and it is the entrance 
of Bass’s Straits, which divide Australia 
from Van- Diemen’s Land, Curtis’s 
Island north-east and by north, three 
leagues ; Hogan’s Group west and by 
south quarter south, distance five 
leagues; Kent’s Group south-west three 
quarters west, five or six leagues. Kept 
Burt’s patent sounding-machine con- 
stantly going. These groups are nothing 
more than a parcel of misshapen barren 
rocks, rising abruptly from the sea to 
a great height, with very little vegeta- 
tion, and generally of a most grotesque 
appearance. 

25th—Boarded the Nereus brig, from 
Port Jackson to Port Dalrymple, Van 
Diemen’s Land. Saw the land of New 


‘Holland ; the high round hill at the back 
of Cape House, north-west and by west 


quarter west, fifteen leagues. Running 
down the coast until the 28th, when we 
entered the harbour of Port Jackson. 
This harbour is certainly amongst the 
finest I ever saw. It is about seven 
miles in length, completely landlocked, 
and secured from every wind. It is not 
strongly defended; but is capable of 
being rendered almost impregnable. 
The surrounding country is beautiful 
in the extreme; the hills rising gently 
from the water’s edge, covered with 
full-grown timber, and delightful shrubs, 
interspersed with cultivated and cleared 
land, for pasture, give it a picturesque 
B 2 
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and inseteetng appearance, not easily 
be described. ' 
° There are several remarkably hand- 
some private seats and public buildings, 
on the rising grounds on the approach to 
Sydney, which have a very grand and 
imposing effect. . 

On the 29th July, we moored in 
Sydney Cove, and were at length made 
acquainted with our final destination, 
which was, to proceed to the north 
coast of Australia, and take possession 
of all the islands and territories com- 
rized between longitude 129° and 

135°, including Apsley and Clarence 
Straits, Melville and Bathurst Islands, 
and Port Essington, in the Cobourg 
Peninsula; and to form a new settle- 
nient, on the most eligible of any of 
those places. The next day the ship 
Countess of Harcourt was chartered, 
and the brig Lady Nelson purchased by 
the Colonial Government, for the pur- 
pose of conveying troops, stores, provi- 
sions, convicts, &c. &c.; in short, every 
thing necessary for the use, or comfort 
of those who were to embark in the 
expedition. From this day forward all 
was bustle, anxiety and eagerness to 
carry into effect the necessary repairs 
and equipment of the ship. So great 
were the exertions of the officers in their 
respective departments, that all the 
defects were made good, the water, pro- 
visions and victualling stores, &c. com- 
pleted, and the Tamar fully ready for sea 
by the 12th of August ; the Countess of 
Harcourt and Lady Nelson by the 
18th; troops, convicts, &c. embarked 
by the 21st; and on the 24th we sailed 
from Port Jackson, the ships Countess 
of Harcourt and Lady Nelson in com- 
pany—(the latter in tow)—in execution 
of our orders, and through passages 
hitherto very little known, and which 
had never been navigated except by two 
or three small vessels—the Tamar being 
considerably the largest ship that ever 
attempted it. 

The town of Sydney presents the 
most convincing proofs of the talent 
and proud superiority of our country- 
men. It has hardly existed thirty years, 
and is now a large, flourishing, well- 
built town, occupying the sloping sides 
of two gentle hills, with the intervening 
valley. The streets are rectangular ; 
the houses, many of them, are elegant, 
and all are neat, and have the exterior 
of comfort. The public buildings are 
superb, and would do credit to the Bri- 
tish metropolis—and evince the taste 


» and splendid ideas of the late Governor 
»Macquarrie. 
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The climate of Néw South Wales 
is delightful. Sydney may safely be 
reckoned the Montpelier of the East, 
The soil is deep and highly fertile, pro- 
ducing every thing in abundance that is 
to be found in England, and the greater 
part of all tropical fruits. The neces- 
sary articles of life, such as beef, mut- 
ton, poultry, &c. are extremely good, 
and at moderate prices; and, were I to 
form the resolution of emigrating, I 
certainly would become an Australian, 
in preference to the adoption of any 
other place I ever saw:—as the rapid 
advancement of Sydney may be taken 
as the sure earnest of the immense im- 
portance this vast and highly interesting 
colony is destined to attain. 

During our stay at Sydney, we visited 
a tribe of Aborigines who had taken up 
their quarters on the opposite shore— 
(this was King Bungaree’s, and were 
found here when the place was first 
settled). We found them naked, starv- 
ing wretches, huddled indiscriminately 
together round a large fire. At first, 
they were indifferent to our being pre- 
sent, and appeared unwilling to be 
roused from their lowly repose: how- 
ever, by giving them rum and tobacco, 
of which they are immoderately fond, 
they were induced to dance, and exhibit 
themselves. Tle dance was _ savage, 
licentious and disgusting; but the most 
rigid puritan could not take offence, as 
it was not promiscuous. The men alone 
danced, whilst the females sung a wild 
and monotonous ditty during the per- 
formance. It is not known that these 
wretches venerate any object of worship 
whatever; and they have not the most 
distant idea of a future state. Thirty 
years’ intercourse with Europeans has 
not effected the slightest change in their 
habits or pursuits; as they seem to con- 
sider the superior enjoyments of civi- 
lized. life a poor compensation for the 
loss of any part of their natural liberty. 
Political association, the first step in 
emerging from barbarism, they know 
nothing of, beyond the mere congrega- 
tion of families. Though living, per- 
haps, in the finest climate and most fer- 
tile soil under the sun, they derive no 
other sustenance from it than fern roots, 
and a few bulbs; and are often driven, 
from the failure of their precarious 
resource—fish, to the most revolting 
food, as frogs, lizards, and larve of 
insects.—What an afflicting contrast 
does the melancholy truth of this de- 
scription draw between man in his 
natural and civilized state ! ; 
(7'o be continued.) 
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Mr. THELWALL’s Lecture on the Struc- 
ture and Orrices of the Enuncia- 
tive Orcans, and the Formation of 
LireraL ELEMENTS. 


Distinction of Voice and: Enunciation— 
Vocal Organs alone could not produce 
Speech—Perfection of these in Singing 
Birds, §c. — General Confusion of 
Language in this respect — Itard’s 
“ Savage of Aveyron.’ Enunciative 
Organs defined—Sub-division of Active 
and Passive Organs. Definition and 
Offices of the Organs, and Anatomy of 
the Elementary Sounds of the English 
Language. The Tongue—its Struc- 
ture and Offices. The Gums—The 
Teeth—Lingua-Palatial and Lingua- 
Dental Sounds. The Uvula—Guttu- 
yal Elements—Formation and Quali- 
ties of the Elements — G hard, and K ; 
Prosodial Observations ; extensible and 
non-extensible Consonants. The Lips: 
peculiar Structure and Sensibility of 
these in the Human Subject ; Impor- 
tant Consequences — Massive Insen- 
sibility of the Lips of Inferior Ani- 
mals—Imperfect Mimicry of Loqua- 
cious Birds. Anatomy of the English 
Vowels—Labial Consonants. 


I. COMPLICATION OF SPEECH. 
—Speech is a phenomenon so familiar 
to us, and the process of its attainment 
has begun so early, that we are seldom 
led to analize it, or inquire into the 
nature of the actions, or the complica- 
tion of the organs by which it is pro- 
duced. Add to which, the space of 
time usually occupied by the pronuncia- 
tion of its distinguishable parts is so 
small (about three syllables in or- 
dinary discourse being pronounced in 
a second), that the mind seems scarcely 
to have time to detect its component 
nature, or resolve it into its actual ele- 
ments. But if, instead of hastily re- 
garding syllables as simple efforts of 
utterance, we proceed to analysis from 
the first impulses of aspiration to the 


- final production of verbal utterance, we 


shall soon discover a degree of compli- 
cation in these supposed simple im- 
pulses, that will remove, at once, all 
our astonishment at the difficulty which 
is sometimes found in the attainment. 
Thus, for example, the syllable MAN, 
when well pronounced, comes upon the 
ear in such a state of uninterrupted en- 
tireness, that it is generally regarded 
and received as a simple constantaneous 
impression. A moment’s recollection 
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will, however, enable us to discover that 
neither the impulse nor the impression 
is simple or constantancous ; that it is 
composed of three elements, m—a—n,* 
melted into, and mingling with each 
other, it is true, like the prismatic co- 
lours of the rainbow, at their initial 
and terminative extremities, but each of 
them capable of a separate duration, and 
demanding, under whatever combina- 
tion, during some part of their con- 
tinuity, a full and unmingled contra- 
distinctness and identity. 

ForMATION OF SimpLe ELEMENTs.— 
But this is not all: each one of these 
elements requires for its pronunciation 
a complication of constantaneous ac- 
tions ; and produces upon the ear a 
complicated, though constantaneous 
impression. Thus, for example, each 
of them requires, in the first instance, 
a certain modification of the outflowing 
breath, by the action of the respiratory 
organs; which, however, of themselves 
(though a necessary basis of both) can 
produce neither enunciation nor cog- 
nizable sound. To this, therefore, 
must be added a certain consentancous 
action of the larynx (properly so called), 
which, without the co-action of the 
respiratory organs, could produce no 
audible effect; but which, with such 
co-operation, is competent to the pro- 
duction of a murmuring sound: which 
is, however, still incompetent to the 
purposes of syllabic or enunciative ex- 
pression, without the superaddition of 
that specific action of the cartilages 

surrounding 





* Here, as in so many other instances, 
we have to lament the inadequacy of gra- 
phic language, to the full illustration of the 
principles of this science. ‘The enunciative 
elements have no other symbols, and can 
have no other, than the forms of the letters 
by which they are arbitrarily represented : 
and, unfortunately, from our absurd me- 
thuds of initiating youth into the rudiments 
of literature, these letters are known, in 
their individual state, not by their elemental! 
sounds, but only by their names; and if 
the reader should, in the present instance, 
pronounce these separated letters, by their 
nominal indications, instead of their elemen- 
tal sounds, the demonstration will be im- 
perfect : em—ay—en, do not spell man, but 
emayen: not one syllable, but three. Con- 
sidering the manner in which the alphabet, 
the first initiatory, and all the spelling les- 
sons are taught, instead of its being extra- 
ordinary that nineteen people out of every 
twenty should read so badly as they do,— 
the only wonder is, that children ever learn 
at all either to read or spell. 
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surrounding the larynx, hereafter to be 
particularly described.* 

Tonr, WHuisPERING, AND OPEN 
Srercn.—For the formation of an ele- 


-ment of speech, there is still requisite 
‘a further action of another distinct class 


of organs, (to be treated of at large in 
the present lecture, under the title of 
Enunciative Organs): that is to say, for 
the vowel, a certain modification of 
aperture or cavity, or both, by varied 
position of the moveable and flexible 
parts of the mouth; and for the liquid, 
er any other consonant, a specific mo- 
dification of cogtact (with vibration for 
the liquids and semi-liquids, and_with- 
out vibration for the mutes), of some 
two, or some pair (a distinction which 
will hereafter appear not to be futile) 
of such organs: of enunciation, The 
specific action of the respiratory organs, 
in concert with that of the larynx, will 
produce vocal sound, which, by co- 
operation of the cartilages that sur- 
round the larynx, and, without enun- 
ciative action, may be measured and 
modified into the intervals of that spe- 
cies of tune which belongs to song, or 
into those slides, or accentual inflections, 
which constitute the tune of speech: 
so that the tune of speech may be pro- 
duced without enunciation, or verbal 
or syllabic utterance, as completely as 
the tune of song without the enuncia- 
tion of accompanying words. The spe- 
cific action of the same respiratory or- 
gans, together with that of the sur- 
rounding cartilage, will give (unassisted 
by the tuning power of the larynx— 
that is, without vocal action) the bases 
of whispered syllables. Co-add -to 
these the proper actions and positions 
of the enunciative organs of the mouth 
(which, separately, can produce no 
audible effect whatever), and you have 
audible whispering. Superadd, in con- 
sentaneous action with all the rest, the 
tunable murmurs of the larynx, and 
you have the complete utterance either 
of speech or song, according as your 
discretion shall measure out that tune 
by obvious intervals, or by such rapid 





ae the lectures, these and the ensu- 
wg propositions were all successively de- 
monstrated to the eye and to the ear: an 
advantage which cannot be preserved in 
the transcript. 

t It must never be lost sight of by the 
reader, who shall expect any practical in- 
struction from these discourses, that by 
element is universally intended the sound 
not the name, of the letter, 
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and minute transitions as have the effect 
of slides. _ 

CompLicaATED ViBRATION. — Thus, 
then, it appears from what has been 
here said, together with what has been 
insisted upon in the former lectures, 
that the original sounds of ‘the voice, 
or sonorous vibrations of the larynx, 
are varied and modified by several cir- 
cumstances of organic co-operation ; 
either constantaneous with the impulses 
of the primary organ, or so immediately 
successive as to produce, apparently, a 
constantaneous or homogeneous effect. 

These modifying circumstances are, 
in the first place, the responses, or 
sympathetic vibrations of the secondary 
organs, already described, the different 
portions of which are brought into 
unison with the larynx; and, in the 
second place, the co-operation, or su- 
peraddition of certain more minute and 
specific impulses, originating in the po- 
sitions and actions of certain portions 
of the mouth, and which, also, diffusing 
themselves in immediate or apparent 
combination with the impulses of tone 
and tune, constitute the specific phie- 
nomena of human speech. 

Voice alone, therefore, is not speech; 
nor are the vocal organs, alone, com- 
petent to the purposes of speech. For 
these are possessed, in considerable per- 
fection, by the songster of the grove; 
and, to a certain degree at least, by all 
the more perfect animals: that is to 
say, by all those which, having warm 
blood, are accommodated with the con- 
sequent apparatus of lungs, for the re- 
vivification of that blood. 

There is, in this respect, a general 
confusion of language which is exceed- 
ingly inconvenient. Thus one of the 
translators of Aristotle’s Poetics in- 
forms us, that “ Suidas relates that 
Aristotle had a lisping voice ;” and 
Shakspeare makes Lady Percy say, 
speaking of the defect of Hotspur’s 
enunciation, that “ speaking _ thick, 
which nature meant a blemish, became 
the accents of the valiant.” . 

_ The error, however (as, in parallel 
instances, is frequently the case) is not 
merely in the language ; it is a radical 
mistake of the mind, not sufficiently 
discriminating the objects of its investi- 
gation. Thus Dr. Itard (who ought to 
have been sufficiently aware of the dis- 
tincion between voice and enunciation), 
in his interesting account of the Savage 
of Aveyron, informs us (p. 42) that 
he expressed his melancholy feelings 
* by feeble and plaintive sounds”—his 
lively 
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lively emotions, “ by shouts,” “ by 
cries of joy,” “ by thundering peals of 
laughter,” (pp. 38, 39 and 55); and 
yet he thinks it necessary gravely to 
examine, whether “the vocal organs 
exhibited, in their exterior conforma- 
tion, any mark of imperfection ?”’ and 
whether “ there was any reason to sus- 
yect it in their internal structure?” 


And he thinks it necessary to assume. 


the hypothesis of the speedy cure of a 
wound, which the savage had evidently 
received in the neck, in order to prove 
that “ the muscular and cartilaginous 
parts belonging to the organ of voice 
had not been divided,” p. 88.* If they 
had been so divided, the phenomena 
above noticed never could have occurred. 

In order to account, therefore, in 
detail, for those phenomena, the general 
theory of which has already been in 
part explained; and, to guide the stu- 
dent to the perfections, or warn him 
from the imperfections or defects of 
enunciation, we must take a particular 


_ survey of that distinct class of organs, 


to which we are indebted for the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of our species, the 
power of communicating our ideas by 
verbal language. 


II. CLASSIFICATION AND DE- 


SCRIPTION OF THE ORGANS OF 


ENUNCIATION, AND _— RE- 
SPECTIVE FUNCT ION 

' Tur Enunciative Seni consist of 
those portions and members of the human 
mouth, by the motions, positions, and 
‘contact of which, the elementary cha- 
racter of literal sound is superadded to 


the impulses of voice. 


These are, in reality, the proper or- 
gans of speech; the organs—on the deli- 
cate structure and skilful management 


of which depend the exclusive’ privi- 


lege of intellectual culture and _pro- 


‘gressive improvability in the human 


race. By these it-is, that these con- 
tradistinct and specific elements are 
eventually formed, which, being blended 
into syllables and articulated into words, 
become capable of the current impress 
of general assent and compact; so as 
to be converted into definite and com- 
municable signs, even of the most ab- 
stract and complicated ideas, as well as 


‘of the simplest perceptions of sense and 


appetite. 
They may be coniiieied (indepen- 
dently of the lower jaw) as five in num- 





* The work never having fallen into my 
hands in the original form, I have been 
under the necessity of quoting from the 
translation. 
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ber (though three of them are dupli- 
cated, or pairs). Three are active (the 
tongue, the uvula, and the lips), per- 
forming their functions by their own 
proper mation; and two (the teeth, 
and the upper gums, or front ridge of 
the mouth connecting the teeth and 
palate, or roof) are passive; having the 
elements formed upon them by the ac- 
tion of the other organs.+ 

Tue Toncur. Of these active or- 
gans, the tongue seems to demand the 
first attention, from its almost universal 
employment in the formation of the 
elements. 

By its elongations and contractions, 
and the alternate thickening and flatten- 
ing of its respective parts, and by their 
approximation to the other portions of 
the mouth, it imparts the first charac- 
teristic or enunciative impulse to almost 
every element, or litefal sound, of 
which verbal language i is composed. 

For the performance of these func- 
tions, it has, as far as I have been able 
to observe (notwithstanding some mi- 
nute differences in length, in thickness, 
and in ligature), a structure a/most uni- 
versally complete and favourable : com- 
petent to every purpose, where the will 
is sufficiently active, and improper ha- 
bits have not been contracted from neg- 
ligence or imitation. It has extreme 
flexibility ; it is acutely sensitive; duc- 
tile to almost -all conceivable modifica- 
tions of form and attitude; and, finally 
(if the physical fact may be stated with- 
out assuming the appearance of more 
levity than is consonant with philoso- 
phical disquisition), it may be added, 
that it is indefatigable. Occasionally, 
indeed, the tongue tires every thing 
else; but it is never tired. 

But, extensive as are its functions in 
the formation of speech, none of thein 
are independent. Without co-opera- 
ration of the other organs, the tongue 
forms not a single element. The vowela- 
tive impulses (which it primarily affects, 
in concert with the moveable part of 
the fleshy palate, by enlarging, contract- 
ing, and modifying the cavity of the 

mouth), 





+ Wilkins’ (Essay towards a Real Cha- 
racter) omits the uvula in his enumeration. 
According to him, the organs by which the 
elements are framed, are— 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Root acting upon ---- te inmost Pa- 
e. 
Tengue$ Foremost Palate, 
Lop acting upon. ---- or Root of the 
Teeth. 


The other Lip, 
One Lip.- - Acting against - ------ 4 RS LS of t 
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‘*-LEOW the td submit to’ the con- 
° Widéfativh of your readers some 


pref dtiserVations, relative to your criti+ 


cul sréinarks on cettain “passages. con- 
tified in letter signed “James Leigh; 
Chelsea.” ~ “KX rarenet 

> When; ask; have “men that: have 
ascended the- highest mountains expe 


rienéed the ratification of having a 


part of the load ‘they endured in the 
valléy,: removed ?”~it is replied :— 
“(ertuinly they have: it is a notorious 
fact, that the atmosphere is: there less 
dense,“the respiration more free, and 
dninial circulation more acéelerated,” 
&¢.—Now, I am well aware that these 
exhilarating sensations have been expe- 
riénted by persons that have ascended 
mountains, both great and small; but 
aut not conscious that they have been 
attfibutable to a perceptible diminution 
tatcton mate pressure. - Unless the 
jection made demonstrates that these 
éffects ure equivalent; or similar:in their 

ration, to a diminution of ‘superin- 
‘ident’ weight, it is to objection to 


~ 


iny question whatever. 
‘It is next observed, that “ this, how- 
ever, makes” nothing to the question at 
issue. “The water is not, in-this respect, 
like thé air. --At ‘least, it has not yet 
been shewn that it is more «lense fifty 
fathorhs deep than near the surtace; or, 
if it~bé (for that: may bea: disputed 
poirit), the’ exhaustion or sense of op- 
pression may: be: aftritutable to: that 
density, and not necessarily to super 
incumbent weight oF * perpendicular 
pressure.”—I am ‘quifé:at a> loss to 
imagine. how the -intréased density, of 
the fluid (assuming this’ as a fact, which, 
by the way, is-surély quite-ineontro. 
yettible), in which the whale’at: the 
bottoin of the oceari is immersed, can 
possibly be considered us the euuse of 
Oppression Or distress} unless ‘the water 
were Fespifed by the Wwhalb,* which it 


* Does our correspondent mean td be 


. 





mon shate in’'thé netion. 
Its Niguid,, senii-liquid, and corisonaht 





. : Aqueous and “Atmospheric ‘Pressure. (Aug: }, 


is not, at, leasty by fish of the.cetaceous 
genus, the circulation of their blood 
being ' véry’ similar td ‘that -Gf> other 
mammalia, and, consequently, they are 
sooir suffocated; * When = attemptitig™ 
respiré under the «water. The} exci 


ment fromthe harpoon muckly predyces: 
an expenditure of -that ‘portion-of :air,: 


"On my, allsidn’ +o «the cylindrical. 


surface—it is, therefore, not egrialy 
surrounded; but -has to sustain a-supeér. 


incumbent: pressure only. +The expérk. 


ment of the vacuum, therefore, to. tctute 
or. support*the argument of ou dorres 


spondent, should be made with @sphere 


or hemisphere; and) the glas$i should;ba 
every where of equal thickness,’?— Yety 
if I have been unlucky in the choice of 
my simile, surely it must be ackuow- 
ledged that ‘you have been equaily sot 
for if a whale be not of a: cyhndrical; it 
is certainly-not of a spherical form, and 
it is only necessary to’ refer-to a simile: 
The fact is, that a parallelogrampical 
vacuum ought to have -beemalluded te, 
and then it could not have been alenied} 
that the one is “as equally surrounded 
by the same element”? asthe .othen—+ 
both having a superincambent sand, (if 
I may be allowed the liberty: of-coining 
a word particularly appropriate, for:the 
occasion) a subterincumbent. pressuré to 
resist, that is, supposing for nifaik trial 
that the vitreous parallelogram: be: sus; 
pended above the earth’s surfeee:. 
When I yaintainsthat.“4the, whale, a 
the surtace of the. water,: ig as: much 
pressed (i.e. distressingly)i asthe whale 
at the bottom,” I do-so-onsthis.gronad, 
that if fluids press in every, direction, 
then whatever comes into; cositact with 
them must evidently -be..pressed,: al- 
though not in an equal. degrees: for,at 
the bottom, the natural. pressusd iy |act 
ing.in conjunction with, andyat the.tep, 
the natural pressure is acting in.ojipa 
sition to, the specific gravity.of the auid. 
But whether the incumbent; weight ‘be 
great or small, itis. alike unproductive 
of any exhaustion ‘to the first, so” leng 
as the vis ponderis is not .Apent- in, its 
body, but is transmitted through ‘it: t? 
the ground, «: James Lees; . 
«May 10518%) oe oy 28S 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


Recovery of the FracGMEnTs of 
CicERo. 


_ BNE works of Cicero are insensibly 


perfected under our eyes, without, 
in general, attracting much attention : 
in many of the cities of Europe, the 


- ancient mutilated editions are reprinted 
_ with astonishing indifference, as if, in 


the course of the last ten years, many. 


- happy chances had not made impor- 


tant udditions to the treasures of an- 
tiquity. 

Without, on the present occasion, 
noticing other writers, whose works 
have been published and republished in 
our days, Cicero, it will perhaps ap- 
pear, has gained most by recent acqui- 
sitions. The restorations, &c. which 


MM. Angelo Mai and Niebuhr ef- 


fected, both in the republic and the 
orations of this great ornament of the 


_ Roman bar, have been long before the 


publie; and we now solicit the atten- 
tion of our readers to the discovery of 
further fragments, which, after long 
promise, were published at the end of 


the year 1824, by M. Amédée Peyron, 


friend of M. Mai’s, after a palimpseste 
manuscript, in the library of the uni- 
versity of Turin (dibrary mark D.IV.22), 
and which belonged, like many rare 
monuments of antiquity, to the mo- 
hastery of St. Colomban de Bobbio. 

‘ The text of Cicero is here new- 
modelled from that of a treatise of St. 
Augustin, comprized in the 8th volume 
of his  works—Collatio cum Mavimino, 
In these writ- 
ings, which appear to be of the twelfth 
century, M. Peyron has discovered the 
traces of the ancient text, divided into 


_.. two columns, and going back to the 


third or fourth centuries, He has given 
feveral passages which relate to the 
fragments, to which additions have al- 
feady been made by M. Mai; of the 
orations for Tullius, and for Scaurus, 
and an oration pronounced in the 
senate against Clodius. 

- We now have the exordium of the 
oration for Tullius almost entire. Upon 
the disputed Unde vi, and the meaning 
of dolo malo in the Pretorian formula, 


_ there are some observations and dis- 
- tinctions, which cannot fail to interest 


those who wish to dissipate the -ob- 
scurity of Roman jurisprudence. The 
new parts of the oration against .Clo- 


‘ dius, though much Jess full of interest, 
- have, nevertheless, the advantage of 


_Mowraiy Mac. No. 413. 
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completing and explaining the scattered 
remains in the Ambrosian Scholiast ; 
our regrets are increased concerning 
the lost details of that political alter- 
cation of which we have only an 
abridged account in the Letters to Atti- 
cus (1. 16), where indignant hatred, and 
the gravity of senatorial discussion, 
often give place to gaiety and raillery, 
and pointed irony, with which the 
vengeance of Cicero was satisfied, 

The portions added to the oration, 
for Scaurus (already known by the come. 
mentaries of Asconius, and by the frag- 
ments which we owe to M, Mai) well 
merit the attention of the learned. The 
Turin manuscript fully confirms the can- 
jectures of M. Niebuhr, as to the mauner. 
of placing the pages of that of Milan ; it 
also makes us acquainted with a very fine 
Peroration, of which the grammarians 
have only preserved a few words, and 
which, although mutilated, is yet dis-, 
tinguished by a great deal of philosophy 
and eloquence. Let us not be too 
much grieved at finding four gaps, occa- 
sioned by the loss of seven lines, con- 
taining twelve or fifteen letters each, 
which do not make more than two 
ordinary pages. In order to. change 
the size of the book, the sheet of parch- 
ment has been cut down, and thus the 
Peroration has been shortened by four 
columns. . 

The curiosity of all those who have 
studied the ancients, will be particular! 
excited by the two fragments which M. 
Peyron has added to the twelfth and 
thirteenth chapters of the celebrated 
oration for Milo. 

B. Weiske, in an dition of some 
chosen orations (Leipsic, 1807), had 
already thought he perceived an hiatus 
in this beautiful work; but he con- 
sidered it to be in the tenth chapter. 
Editors, however, differ as to the divi- 
sion of chapters. 

The position of the second fragment, 
extracted | by M. Peyron from the Tu- 
rin manuscript, is clearly indicated, 
since in the same line, though very’ 
short, are several letters of the text 
with which we are acquainted, and also 
of the new text; and I confess that it 
appears difficult not to admit the au- 
thenticity of them: but I shall ‘not 
here examine either this question or. 
those that follow. Whence comes. it 
that, up to the present time, this pas- 
sage has not been found ‘in any manu- 
script, even in those of the fthast an- 
cient date? Could the author have 

Cc | given 








— 








given different editions of this as he has 
done of other works? Might not thts 
fragment belong to the first oration for 
Milo, the only one which was -pro- 
nounced, which the short-hand writers 
have handed down, and which existed 
in the time of Asconius and Quintil- 
lian? And as the manuscript proves 
that this new passage is very similar to 
the old, may -we not consider that this 
page was nearly the same in the two 
orations? Many other questions pre- 
sent themselves, but we must, leave it 
to those-that have more time to draw 
-conelusions.* : 

* Thisis the restored passage, in the thir- 
‘teenth chapter, in seme copies, the eighth, 
_of the eration pro Milone, after these words 

of the ancient text, “irasci certe non debeo.”’ 
The first four words, and half of the fifth, 
are restored by. conjecture: ‘ Audistis, 
judices, quantum Clodio pro-fuerit occidi 
Milonem ; convertite animos nunc vicissiin 
‘ya Milonem.. Quid Milonis intererat inter- 
fici Clodium? quid erat, cur Milo, non 
dicam, admitteret, sed optaret? Obstabat 
in spe consulatus Miloni Clodius. At 
eo repugnante fiebat; imo vero eo fiebat 
magis; nec me suffragatore meliore ute- 
batur, quam Cledio. -Valebat apud vos, 
judices, Milonis erga me remque publicam 
meritorum-memoria; valebant preces et 
lacrym nestre, quibus ego tum yos wmiri- 
fice moveri sentiebam; sed plus multo 
va.ebat periculorum impeudentium timoy. 
Quis enim erat civium, qui sibi solutam 
P, Clodii preturam sine maximo rerum no- 
Maruin metu proponeret? Sclutam autem 





fore videbatis.”’ 


{Ye have heard, O judges, how advan- 
tageous to Clodius would have been ‘the 
death of Milo: now, again, turn your at- 
tention to Milo. Of what profit could it 
le to Milo that Clodius should ‘be slain? 
Why should he, I wiil not say, commit, 
but why should he desire the deed? Clo- 
us was an obstacle to Milo in his hope 
of obtaining the consulship. Yet, in spite 
of him, this would be accomplished ; yea, 
truly, through him, it would have been ae- 
complished; nor, in mv judgment, could 
Ue have had a more able auxiliar than that 
same Cigdius.—The recollection, judges, 
of Milo’s good offices towards\me, and to- 
wards the commonweaith, wes of weight with 
you; our prayers and tears (by which I, at 
that time, pereeived that ye were greatly 
moved) prevailed somewhat with you ; but 
much more, the fear of impending dangers. 
For what citizen was there, who held out to 

the prospect of Publius Clodius 
Xeing pretor, without the greatest appre- 
hension of commotion? But ye saw ‘it 
would be thus accomplished, &c.] The rest 
as in former editions. 


— 


of Cicero.” 


[ Aug. l, 
I think the other fragment, will mee, 
with: more oppositien. =M. Peyron -has 
compounded-it of-several different parts 
from Quintilian, and ‘a -scholiast, ¢o 
whom we owe some parts of an oration 
(for a long time unknown) on the debts 
of Milo. This is certainly an unfavour. 
able presumption ; and, to say'the tryth, 
I should not dare to introduce a doubt. 
ful. text into the magnificent. pleading 
of Cicero, and which: would still, leaye 
the passage imperfect. Howeveryasd 
invite the learned to pronounce, judg. 
ment in this case, it should ‘be: men. 
tioned that M. Peyron wrote from Tu. 
rin, the 6th February 1825, in order “to 
explain how M, Mai, who supplied: the 
oration on the debts of Milo, could 
mistake a passage from the note of a 
scholiast for one of the text. . all 
** You must consider the Ambrosiancom- 
mentary of Milan as the confused opposi- 
tion (adversaria) of some grammarian, who 
has concluded too hastily, and whe has hardly 
marked the first and last words of the quo- 
tation—*‘ Atque per...de rostr..,omn—,& 
intending afterwards to insert the entire 
passage, when he more elaborately com- 
piled those pages, which he has here-writ- 
ten without order or method.” 2's 2 
These remarks are valuable; but the 
text appears too uncertain, too conjec- 
tural, not to leave a wish for. further 
information. si fe 
Nevertheless every friend of letters 
must applaud the noble efforts of those 
diligent investigators, who jseek : torfer- 
tilize the learned dust. of Rome, of #lo- 
rence, of Milan, of Padua, of “Verona 
and Turin; and let us hope that Ital, 
so rich in ancient spoils, nay yet affird 
some forgotten memorials of the lajse 
of ages, that will diffuse new brilliancy 
on the splendid annals of her ancient 
glory. . it 
A translation of the new. peroration 
for Scaurus shall terminate this :impet- 
fect notice; in which I shall endeavour 
to fill up, either according. to» cosijec- 
ture, or by the aid of words, which #- 
cients have quoted, those gaps : af 
hiatuses, which time or carelessness 
have lefi. The orator says: + >.>: 


“ To whatever side I tum my eyes; ‘I 


fad materials for the defence of Marcus 


-Scaurus. The :paluce’ which you see will 


ever recal the virtues-of-his father, chief of 
the senate ;* and it may be said,that L. 
* He, whose name wes first entered in 
the censor’s book, phony, area Principe 
Senatus :—this ‘dignity, though conferring 
. 2 lath Bele 2 ee 








' ‘witness to the misery of thy son. 


_.threatened danger. 
“never seen thee, acknowledged thee to be 


.1825.] 
+ Metellus himself,-his maternal grandfather, 


- only placed these most august divinities be- 
fore you, in. this temple, to obtain, by their 


_ intercession, the safety of his grandson, 
__ particularly as these very divinities haye 


often protected the unhappy, who implored 
‘their succour. This capitol, dignified by 


_+three temples—these magnificent offerings, 


with which the father and the son have 
‘ornamented the entrance to the sanctuary 


_ -of the king of gods, of Juno and Minerva, 


~will defend Scaurus. He is, also, defended 
by the recollection of the high-priest Me- 
tellus, who, at the burning of the temple, 
precipitated himself into the midst of the 
fiames, and thus saved this palladium, con- 
fided to the. mysterious guardianship of 
‘Vesta, as the pledge of an immortal em- 
“pire. ‘ O that he could be reborn at this 
‘iistant! assurédly he would rescue this 
“scion of his illustrious race from the dan- 
gers that surround him—he, who rescued 
-from devouring flames the sacred image of 
-our Pallas; - And-thee, M. Scaurus—I lave 
seen thee—IF-still see thee; it is not only 
thy remembered image that I have before 
-me; it is thyself—whose noble aspect sad- 
dens and afflicts me, when my eyes are 
O that 
‘thou ‘couldest, after having been present 
-to my thoughts during this whole proceed- 
ing, also fill the minds of our judges, and 
Jescend to the bottom of their souls! Yes, 
‘thy image alone would be eloquent for thy 
on; and thy name, which all have heard so 
oft, would, as a sacred canopy, avert the 
Even those who had 


the noblest citizen of Rome-—By what 
=name shali:I invoke thee? Must I reckon 


-thee as man?’ But thou art not with us— 
theu. art. among those who are no more: 


nay, but-thou livest, pure and incorruptible 
‘thou livest, in the heart—before the eyes— 
of every Roman. The soul has nothing 


_mortal—thy body alone could die. In what- 
| soever place thou art, cust 4 tutelary glance 
upon thy son, inspire his judges with the 


Moderation that enhanced thy glory—pre- 
‘serve to Our allies a faithful protector, to 


“our senate one of its most illustrious mem- 


hers, abdto Ronie a noble citizen.” 


<* Here, *indeed, are beauteous _ frag- 
-ments. Let us again-express our hopes, 


| -that the Itajian literati will pursue, with 


even. more success. and. unquenched 
zeal, their wonderful discoveries, and 
augment. the number. of. those new- 


Ciceronian Fragments— Abuse of Episcopal Power. 11 


.To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: ; 

of porcig-ets of power being inherént in 
the human ‘race, we cannot won- 
der that the superiors m the established 
church should generally manifest . a 
fondness. for it, dnd sometimes aim: at 
its extension. Still). however,- thera 
ought to be bounds, even to episcopa 
domination. . 

A case lately occurred in my neigh- 
bourhood, wherein-the Bishop of the 
diocesé chose to: go, IT think, beyond 
the law. Allow me to ask some ofthe 
learned readers of your valuable mis- 
cellany, whether or not I-am right. 

By 57 Geo. HI.: section 54, Bishops 
are limited in their power of fixing the 
stipend of a curate, in all churches 
which the incumbents held previous to 
1813, to £75, and the possession of the 
parsonage as the maximum. 75" 
~ Now,.a worthy clergyman in m: 
neighbourhood, who is burthened with 
a large family, has held a small perpe- 
tual curacy about thirty years: but be- 
. cause, for some reason or other, he was 
re-appointed to it smce the year] 8S, 
the Bishop-of the diocese is alicnating 
nearly the whole of the income from 
him, in order that- he may enlarge the 
salary of the curate ! 

This appears to be inconsistent with 
both equity and humanity: and some of 
your correspondents learned ia the law 
will perhaps have the goodhess to in- 
form us, whether the second licensing, 
_or re-appointment _o the chapel, autho- 


rizes the Bishop thus.to.act. Caro. 
————- 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazire. 


‘Sir: 
| your number for June last, which 
I have just met with, I find a letter 
“On the Remains of Popery at Oxford.” 
However this may be, I beg leave to 
observe — 

First, That a less portion of sagacity 
than Detector affects, would never have 
confounded the litany of the Eaglish 
“church with the Romish masses for the 
dead ;. 


SREASB 'SBST RESH " CZF Ca FS” 


, found mopuments of -ancient. Rome, 


. which, being restored, never again will grudge us the valuable profits of the 

et Reg eg CRD w pe ngren ns ailnual fine of sixty-three pence; and, 
4 Gk y which they have ee ~ Lastly, That he is peculiarly unfortu- 
_ dong surrounded—and which seem, even ‘nate in the time of his. remarks, sioce 
oh Ec . . 2 . - : L- 

m wader Ai © AEM) 2D FOCORMERES. OP chy ceremony of Dies Scholastica no 

% pe tality. oe _ longer exists, having been abolished: by 

~ -no authority, or command, was-esteemed convocation ip February last. 

_ the very highest, Oxontenst3 A.M 


“-~Seeondly, That it is very unkind -to 
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12 Rank of Pope as a° Poet. 


‘ 


TW the Beifor of the Mosthly Mapgarine. 
» SABES geo? of ted? pnmee ees) HF 
JEN your: Review of: literaturein, the 
-ogh MAL for January last; p54; “you 
veimmed'onp pretty ‘briefly the angry 
‘controversy excited) by Mr. Bowles 
.sediticin sande lifes of Pope ; and, ‘by the 
apannesomei which you dismissed’ the 
:subject, seemed ‘to:think thatit-was ‘high 
time that:the word yiris were affixed to 
ote sisputeyc As ras'‘relates tothe 
_ qnerits: orsdemerits of Mr.Bowles, avid 
eome —— that “a 
otrovérsy)this is‘perhaps the case; bat 
ve Sam ox velatels to Pople Himachal 
ithe genuine characteristics of the higher 
vor higltest iorder:of poetry, the question 
roxynot awhile, armd the buzz and hum 
-ofmareloral;or themporary themes, but 
ft. will not::s0° soon sink into: eternal 
‘slamber.so' And yet there seems to be 
rsimie sort of peril in awakening it again : 
‘foe wimet aheut and hectoring hath there 
trestr abdutit + what tomes of dogmatic 
bogiccunth tafuriate declamation hath the 
. press groaned withal, upon @ differ- 
bien of wpimion, which, fume and wran- 
gle as:long as we will, can depend alone 
upon ‘taste: and ‘feeling, and different 
‘susceptibilities of poetic impression ; and 
which; therefore, ean never be brought to 
thedecision: of logical demonstration — 
nofvever heeds to be. What occasion 
there was to make it a theme for factious 
heart-burnings, and critical (or rather 
wntiscritical) virulance and recrimination 
(as-fierce as if Arius and St. Athanasius 
were again together by the ears about 
the salvation of souls, or Whigand Tory 
far the monopoly-of places and pensions), 
I confess I could never understand. 
‘Was. there any thing so new and un- 
heard-of,—so monstrously strange and 
unprecedentedly heretical in the opi- 
pions \of ne Bowles, that his 
enssockshiould have been torn to rags, 
and:his 'backfront as much bescourged, 
as if be had been exorcised by a catholic 
flageliation, gran Irish picquetting ? 
0 Phe-rank:to which Pope is entitled, 
onthe rolis:uf poetic record, has surely 
never been regariled as one of the most 
settledand imcontrovertible points of 
literary: faith,» Hiss claim to be con- 
sidered as a poet of the very first order 
has indeed been frequently usserted. 
batohas never been undisputed; and 
froma the very nature of those percep. 
“ions ‘from which “poetic: predilections 
are derived, I witi venturé to prophesy 
thatitenever will, Even -Dr: Johnspn 


ee! 3 


LAiig., 


(this eriGeal Oracle Of the bervitors ofthe 


> Rew, 2<aad; according'to the Gruner, 


* von térsations cere tre me Hn 
“himself th hebe nbt mine) dourrs 


owhethér ‘to (give .the -palnr to hint "or 
“Dryden *aboat’ whom’ we have-eeaged 
oto” make ‘aw ‘equal. fuss : ‘smi, perhaps, 
the very eircimstatice’ of' so protractéd 
a dispute many not be-unoMilousof the 
ultimate decision of ‘niore rettiote pis. 
‘rerity, But what was there ini ‘the very 
‘iniatter ‘of this diversity’ of judgnient to 
‘provoke all.therancour 6f pérsoriality, 
or ‘to jastify the ‘wrarighng *tenad 
which has been vented upon it’? "What 
if Mr. Bowles be 6f opinion (or® if you 


‘and I should be so too ?)}'that Mr. Pope, | 


jnistead of belonging to the ‘very first 
order of poets+jomt heir with Homer, 
Milton, Shakspeare, &¢., to the highest 
honours of Fame’s. loftiest temple~is 
only to be reekoned among the foremost 
of thosesecondary favourites who throng 
-the vestibule, or gather round the steps'of 
her high altar ?—Is this a.seritiment too 
impiously demoralizing to be sufféred 
to be promulgated?—niust there bea 
society for the suppression of poetical 
heresy also?—a Bridge-stréet gang’ of 
critcial inquisitors, to prosecute ‘ani 
hunt us down, because our ‘ Parnas- 
sian creed does not happen to sqtare 
with the assumed orthedoxy’ of ‘those 
who choose to make of Milton, Pope 
and Shakspeare, or of Shakspeare, Pope, 
and Spenser (for even orthodoxy itself 
seems to waver-on this point), the tti- 
nity of anglo-poetic adoration ? ‘ 
But the curiosity in this-controversy 
was, to mark, in certain of ‘ite individua- 
lities, the array of the pros'and cons’; and 
to compare the characteristies -of the 
combatants with those of the respective 
causes in which they engaged: That 
Mr. Roscoe, indeed, should: uphold the 
supremacy of Pope, is natural enough, 
because it is evident, from all ‘his Writ- 
ings, that he has never aspired to the 
meditation of any other model ;—never 
indulged in any of those daring bursts 
of energy, which evinced a‘taste or 6us- 
ceptibility, inconsistent with the polish- 
‘ed elaboration which was at once, pef- 
‘haps, the mean by which Pope attamed 
his elevation, and .the cause owhy che 
climbed no higher, But that "Lord 
Byron, with a mind according with that 
of Pepe im nothing but: irascibility,—~ 
who was all’ excursive -vividness“and 
daring eceentricity—whise force” and 
whose - splendour were «the resntts “of 
spomtaneoug imprise—-not. of »élabore 
; tion— 


~~ @& aoc«= *. Gs .*% = 


elf 


1825.) 


q stance, -€% 


yaad Scotch otmaal anate-the chard 
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_»tion—and wbossiet: in pnyone:in- -barmony, his. verification will. 
18) his, ' . English Barils ‘the very model of Sa 


or is 


it less natural, that to those @ sus 


viet Tyarkanheen de> model by-which be : eepaibilities ave thore:slivéi tothe K 


“wrought stat che 


all te.that.ef -Pope,should; shave fumed 

j.and kindled fo, such @ degree, when, the 

(supremacy of Pope. was questioned, és 
net a little extraordinary : for if Pope 
--be admitted, to; be the hest, and highest 
onder ,,of poetry, most asaured| y, -¢ syill 


Tesult, es ia conglusion, itha¢ Lerd sby 


v Byron's is not, Nor.is it Jessjextraor- 
\@inary;to find,.as.the champion of more 
, daring. .energies-—ef the high and itow- 
ting sublimities of a Milton, of the 
jdaring; and vigorous irregularities of a 
 Shakspeare, of the imaginative loxu- 
wianey of: a: Spenser,—to -find a9, the 
champion of these, and the maintainer 
of the. dogma, that where these, quali- 
Aies, and.the:selection.of subjects, and 
tthe. habits, of. thought and illustration 
-to, which they, naturally impel, are not, 
there. the claims of the. highest and first 
tder, of poesy- cannot. be, admitted, — 
to, fiad, .as,.championing all this, .the 
‘smooth -and. gentle sonnetteer, . Mr. 
Bowles !—-that identical Mr, Bowles, 


_Wwho,.dn all. his. ministrations to the 


muses, has,shewn his invariable propen- 
Sity|to).sweeten cream and water with 
sugar-candy, and call it. the stream. of 

elEO,. 3.» 

3 Bay ciahenar may. be thought of 
ni diserepancies — or. how. lowly 
‘soever we may.tate the poetry of Mr. 
Bowles; I-cannot but agree with you, 
in, acknowledging him triumphant in 
the. controversy which he-so stoutly 
maintained against such apparent odds, 
Not: that he has settled beyond all fur- 


ther dispute the question at Assue, 


about the rank to which Pope is enti- 
tled in. poetic. estimation.—That is a 
point -upon which there will still: con- 
tinue different. opinions; for it isa mat~ 
ter,.asI have already insisted, not so: 
much: of ‘eritical demonstration, as. of 


_ Presentiment and. susceptibility :. and 


not only. must the poet: write, but the 
critic judge, according to his:eonstitu- 


F tion. by > Se. 


~ Thatof-a class of poets, wherever that, 


* class” may be: placed in the generic. 


order, Pope is the very first, no critica 
since the days of dunce Dennis, ] -be- 


heve, has questioned. And to .thase 
- Whose perceptions are more alive to 
» the-graces of polished terseness than 


to the expressive varieties of discursive 


os 


, swho oin ;faptabe- « 
slepged: te no scheel at-ally anddeastjof » 


joined swith their idalspeet 
“umyirate. 1c lb woulc appear to, nre, stiat 


av rather the séniila 
Yao; intelleetuabiny, 
“ man vivi prcr3 hac Uaersmet ‘amagi- 
Wation, Land; thed tow eri osu bhotibees 
5 Of inventiomand emotion shis poetry alto- 
eS appénp to-beo of the| ery 
ipbesks order ifr itcw ofthe! highest 


regeeia 


vdrder which:thkey: can éomprehpnil. But 


such, J2mist be ted> tet \vaan- 
der, holw a Mitton,.ver 
Shakapenrei: and. Speaser iishauido be 
im: one tri- 


their admiration of these ,othen! mipboy 
wmaimes must-beéitbenaflected; or, atbest, 


»traditionary: for I cannot reaihly com, 


prehend : how: those scritics,: who. can 
enter completely :into brace snr 
sublimitiesof Milton,--m ar ticul 
impassioned energies of ae 
the imsginutive creativeness:of Spenser, 
can place the bard of nig Prerenapinnen 
the chair of eithers: « 

To | those, ion. the ccontn rary, with 
awhont -wit.is not poetry, wtbee! lure mgt 
thei inspirations of genius, ner the; cor- 
ruscations of faney ; the) sunshine.:ef 
imagination—to those,>-whose: stiscep- 
tibilities;-crave and eadimireotiics mote 
magnificent. iinpressions of the creative 
and the sublime,— who Jook inv peetity 
for that daring graspof thought whisis 
bodies farth original conceptions, gives 
them apparent versimilitude, and-com> 
bines them in one comprehensive action; 
which’ harmonizes diversity) itoccons 
sistence, and:makes fictiom itself an EaRs 
cient reality ;+to such as! are suscep) 
tible of .the poetry. which sompeahenl 
all this, and the:masteryof which-inust, 
of necessity, depend not:soicmuch. on, 
the elaboration”. of features vattd: the 
polishing: of parts, as on™ 
effects. of one mighty and “consistent 
whole—a created: world: 8Ot :afinel ye. 
finished landscapet-to such: ‘Pope wik 
always appear 23 a:masterspoet ‘only of 
the second order; and some! of those 
very particulars, ; which -commend:the 
admiration -of his: mlorers, imaypspere 
haps, be regarded. even among the: ble/ 
mishes - which» preclade: ise  adiaigebe, 
into the. more: exalted class. o> 0 
Not that Pope can justly be :icons 
sidered: as-absolutely.deficient inall-the 
higlier requisites.above-enumerateéds His, 
Rape.of the Lock evinces. an. imaginas. 


tion at orice - brilliant and —— 
1g 
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His. se¢iphs aydoguomes. have alk the -IBit there ‘are those Who :have, th 


vetisinilitudes which spoetry: requires. 


Phe ottritutes belong to the beings, and 


thee bblrive te. the world he has created} 


andthe? fanctionsssecin:so Necessary: 
torehié condtet of therstory,:thatsone: 


wonders’ howeothec action: .couhd- ever 


have moved on withoutithem: Inshore, 


ivid'a mituredes it ought tube)’ 


though it x 
we tated covgn' création, yet? alli: apy 


ritueab3 arid theientire poem, with the 


tion’ onl yoofa few filthy and licens 


tions: lines; ‘isa sperfect sample of the 
betes, idéabothe veryperfection’ of :the 


nfock Oherpié ss cohereatly fanciful and: 
ray OOM age pbépof the very: first order, 2ioojcu 


“ Butithoughthere areipassages of high 
forbeanty itp hie Essay on Men, and 


stale wren that would -béeno unfit aw 
compaminents for the. “highest © descrip: 


tion vf poetic composition, yetave look 
imovaity through allchis works for sany 
eridenceof-a eapability.of soaring:from 


theoplayfub vend: elegant to ‘theegrand 


anrk sublines of ci nragiatiy é> ‘creation + 
whith, if! ic existed in-him; must somes 


vebere droether) one:.would think, ‘have. 


oechbiotialhy: pecped: forth. No where 
haee: we ‘the serntblance even Lof that 
graspeand Comprehension of wnind; which 
could have sustained the characters, or 


contéivet and tundtcted the extended 


aif importint action of the epopee. ° 
The Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard 
breathesalso a strain: of passion -traly 
i¢ab: that is.to say, passion, in .its 
Intensity, such -as souls of the mest 
exquisitsé sensibility aloae can feel, and 
intellects of. the highest. capabilities.of 
excitement can‘alene express. But. it 
ifspassion only of ene description— 
passionthat is-iningled with voluptuous 


feelings:.and although this, in the par-' 


tiguler: poems, +is, the very reverse of a 
defect, “yet. itis: the. ouly passion. of 
whitch Pope has any where shewn.him- 
self/'to:be ‘a :master,.- When -he would 
toucha:string.of more-pure and simple 
pathos, sud swould: awzken. sympathy 
without infla@mang, desire. (as, . in..his 
Klegyvow sw. tnfortunate ¥ oung. Lady), 
he ee Ayn es ous his:im- 
potert -€Hons (to, rival. Dryden «in... an. 
“Ode; for; Music,” his Orphens.- and: 
Buridige,donnet even-exact.a sigh... Ia 
short, this genius seeins4o have been. as. 
littlendsamsatigoas it was -epic,;- and the, 
rdeson, perhaps, after all, why-he never 
commenced dis: dong. aneditated,. and 
often telked. of Hereic Room, was, that 
he felt himself; ineompetent..to, the 


task, Wg. 


reality}: ‘h6° taste either forthe lofty: 
sablimity of the epic, or the genuing: 


and impassionedvenergyof the! Unanae: 


who O-admirey or think they oddinirg; 
even Honter, otly!becanse thepohaye 
been tabeht: in their schools 'andsvoli 
léves' tha¢ he is adorably and, ste. 
causé'it'isva feather in cheit ‘eapssry 
spear’ t> oMnderstando: hime: + whe 
prefer< the “declamation: ' of “Addison's 
Cato to the native passion and thrillig: 

emotions ‘of the Macbeth; the ‘Othetjo:! 
or the Lear ‘of ‘Shakspeare.® Byssaoty 
witt Pope ever continue tobe regarded 


But whatever’ the: Med winean eon 
versations ‘may havé ‘said for chim; of 
this description, mostassuredty, wasnot: 
Lord: Byron. —Lhere “was no: “water. 
gruel in ‘his: ¢ompusitions nor was ‘the. 
polish. of art ‘dearer to: ‘him “thaw:the: 
vigour of natare. “Whatthen coulddt be 
that made him so-hot a‘ Pope-ite?—~sm 
hot; indeed; and) sovhasty,thatvhe could 
not ‘eves ook upon: the opintowsie 
controverted: with discrimmatng: eyes, 
and'seeit in dts proper proportions, )o0f 

~The real question is mot ywhetiter: 
images, derived from : artifieiat: objects, 
and the habitudes sand: acconmorlations, 
ofan ‘artificial ‘state ofvsocietys ave 
totally unfitcfor-poetry : obnt: whether 
they were as fit for puetie:\theme anib 
illustration, or eapable: of -exciting as 
much poetic feeling; as natueal objcets 
and phenomena, -and: the’ dinsopdristt! 
cated passions ‘and: hameurs:of jumaa 
beings, caushackledb: by:cthe stounrtvels 
and limits ‘of etiquette, er: ubtameddy: 
the: mtonotony. of? civiligation; saw; 
the negative of this question é#sisa eaxily! 
maintained; that the swonder ‘is /it-vever: 
should have been made:a question. cWe 
might.addy that the whrole life:and write 
ings of Lord Byron himself furnish 3 
sufficient practical “answer to his own 
position... Howy- tipon ‘whats subject 
and under what circumstances, did 
his poetic faculties develope” them: 
selves to that brilliant exergy °owhi 
they acquired? -‘Upon-what’ food die 
they feed? Upon, what"subjects were 
they employed? By what habits-were 
they fostered? “and -With what désetip 
tion” of images did he embelkis 
se ne wang ed aciys 
rolnes selected frou, the groups of .4iny 
ner parties and deaningsonince Wet 
IB Ooo SVISHIGKO stoi OF WHehsoaR 
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end was, very glad to find 


tA 


om, 


: “3823 qe 
_jhis. metaphots derived; frem adoctars 


and. apothecaries 2: from. leather, : tnd 
Prencile, dic. eo. Were his images from 
arpentrysandothe:trewel:2 > Were ‘his 
ciations -in >the -routine, of: courts. 
‘and: ceremonies 2). What comparisoa- is 
there}: bet ween! the, productions, of his: 
muse before ‘and iaftern he had: burst 
away, or been driven away; | from, all 
these -associations;?+-before and, after: 
he bad ceased to, commune with; all, the, 
objects! andsathithe; subjeets to. whieh 
Popeand his writingswere ;in -80,,con~ 
siderable a degree confined 2... | , 
‘i dNor.is the question se-much, What. 
subjects can he poetically treated ?—e3~ 






* pecially:if:by subject is te be understood 
the -mere object. which’ is: to give; title: by 


tothe. poem--though there .may, -be 
something even.in this;;—as What is the 
most poetical manner in-which it,can be 
treated? Not merely whether tlie subject 
proposed should: be an. insdoors or.an 
out-of-doors object>-a thing of art and 
“mechanism, or a scene of nature? but, 
whether the thoughts, in treating-such 


_ subject and illustrating it; shall be con 


‘fined to the chamber, the shop? and ma- 
mofactory ?-or shall walk abroad among 
_therelements and: their: phenomena, and 
gather ‘illustration,:and-indulge digres- 
tion among:woods and rocks--by the 
‘ocean ‘andthe brooks—+rfront the: song 
Gfibirds+-the motions of enimals—the 
feelimgs,>the ‘vicissitudes, the; sorrows, 
the joys, and. the emotions of: human 
Peings ?—«Whether the heart:can best be 
‘touched with:passions or by joint stools? 
whether thi: splendour of the drawing- 
room; undthe glitter: of :chandeliers, 


‘cam Vie in inspiration withthe: humid 


Jight of the ‘morning, and: the: glowing 
farewell of the evenmg sun; the span of 
«thé aérialarch, and the boundless spread 
‘of the‘cternal ocean 2" = AYONIAN.: 

‘Zo the Editor of theMonthly Magazine. 
eee : | 
EEN common, I dare say, with many 
mt. others, Iread with much pleasure 
“An Essay.on.the Improvement: of 


_4Medjcal, and Surgical Science,” com- 


@nencing at.p.500 of your July number; 
t “it. called 
—— $$$ gn 

‘he leads us for awhile into such associations. 
*But, even in those passages; he betrays his 
“propensity to more imaginative scenes, and 





* *mingles the romance of imagéry and inci- 


“wdeént ‘with the satiric delineations of modern 


_.“#haracter and manners. 


thre ‘to suPinises that 


Hint relative to, Bagtish: Traditions. LS 
“f Bssay L3% dfor-thon : the ¢ase, ip 
wish; of scourse,obe wedi up| by:-the 


same seriter.orl shank him heartily far 
the entertain ment! she: has affardddcme}: 
but: cannot resist:mentioning? one jfateis 
nating delusion, mowhick petionly 4iithe: 
ikiteratée:and simple: nativesof this great: 
and enlightened: kidgdom reposes all: 
necessary faith?’ o-but: to: which seme: 
reay}: fram , his: shaving, ovérlogked: sd 
obvious an:anstanceyshink the efaayism: 
himself inclined .t0 ggive, seriqua cores 
dences ID allude -to1the charming! away: 
of: warte—-+moceremany whichis: pers’ 
formed: in warious ways, and, of ¢ouraty: 
with various success 2:though thedfaiths 
of the! tyro: is only“ tried:and purified” 

y:a ceaséless iteration’ of; theca 
and wonderful efficacy of ‘thisser shat: 
magical ceremony, or mystie- preparay 
tion: :from. the neglect: or. mistake cof; 
some ‘of whieh preliminaries, :faikanes; ' 
after all, are oceasionally to be‘accounteds 
for: -as>—“ The: Blacktarmden’s:,| 4oath: 
was) én that instanec; ‘pounded xraenp 
whereas it ‘shoulilchave- been: bakedidw 
boiled first; then pounded, ‘and: made. 
up into a precious cataplasmi.”? | Pree 
cious, indeed! Or, the>ring (the wed.! 
dingsring) was tarnished; and thus): 27 
“‘ The charm was broke, the spells retite ; 
Ange the warts grow higher still, and. 
igher.”” . - 


Ay 
5% 


so 1 < os > i 
But, Sir, might (as who might norPy 
mention an instance, and Het’a solar) 


one,;in- which, ‘to te Ess 
after wr’ “ inly-muttered< spell” the 
horrible excrescence has disappeared itt’ 
the’ course of ‘a few ‘days, Weeks}! or 
months; Yet Pam so fully persuaded’ 
of the depth to which Prospero’ unk: 
his wand, that, with perfect sutisfaotion, 
Ecan refer these events ‘to the) migtte’ 
rious ‘and unknown operatiot? of .some: 
natural ‘or physi¢al ‘causes or to ehde’ 
wondér-working fact'te whi¢h you;) M¥.” 
Editor, allade} when you say’ (in andte);’ 
“The éharni {ile/ the duhef tw}, deds,) 
sortetines, effertithe caret: Suoriiw 
Perhaps, Sir, I havevdwett toodemg- 
on this; by no means, sinple inetanee of 
superstition, wpparéently otha far “overs 
looked ‘by-your facetions eébfrespornlettt. 
1 ordet, thereforef dt 66 ineurfurther 
Blame on this headjF-elall — 
your contribiters will furnish you with: 
Pneglish ‘Traditions’ ahd’: Superstitions, 


which miy fifove sieath) as entertaining: 


as thé Danish Your's; &er 5, 2 
e ; RAT 
London, July 4, 1825, : 
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For the Monthly Magaxine. 

On Hyzernation ;. or, the DorMiTORY¥ 

Svsrtnsron of ANIMAL Lire. 
1S is’a truly interesting subject ; 
“-< and we: trust that the various In- 
teresting facts connected with it, will 
be more diligently observed -by natu- 
palists. 2It may be said that there are 
four: species of Hybernation :—1, In 
the case of animals which change their 
edverings 5° 2. Of those that lay up 
Sood; 3. Of those that migrate; 4. Of 
those that remain torpid during the 
winter months. It has been defined— 
@ontinuance of life under the appear- 
ance of death; a loss of sensibility and 
of-voluntary motion; a suspension of 
those functions most essential to the 
preservation of the animal economy ; 
“: these constitute,’ says Dr. Reeves, 
“one of the most singular problems in 
the whole range of natural philosophy.” 
Looking on this subject, the philo- 
sophic mind is struck with astonish- 
ment at the wonderfel compensation 
made to animals not having the power 
of locomotion, and which are so situ- 
ated as to be deprived of food by the 
oach ef severe cold; it cannot ex- 
slain their adaptation to such situation. 
It would appear that cold was neces- 
sary to produce this state—but this is 
not always the case. The tanric cau- 
datus, an inhabitant of India and Mada- 
gascar, becomes torpid; and continues 
86 nearly six months; while the dippus 
sagitta is equally torpid in Siberia and 
Egypt: but nature is not unvarying in 
ghis respect, for many animals that be- 
£0me torpid in Pennsylvania, are not so 
in the Carolinas, The number of ani- 
mals that hybernate is greater than is 
generally imagined ; and when the ther- 
mometer sinks to about 50°, these ani- 
mals retire to their hiding-places in trees, 
rocks, and the earth, wherever they 
may be most secure from the assaults 
of enemies. Spallanzani never found 
the’ temperature of torpid animals be- 
tow 36°, although exposed to much more 
‘severe cold. . Sir J. Hunter introduced 
‘worms; &e. into the — of lizards, 

“and, ..om examination,: during win 
found the foad unchanged ; 4 se 
that were kept till spring voided it 
unchanged. Professor Carlisle states 
that all hybernating mammalia pos- 
$€s8 a peculiar structure of the heart 
and us principal veins: the superior 
eava divides into two trunks; the left 
over the et auricle of. the 
opens into the inferi : , 
the right auricle.” : = on dies 
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It is necessary to guard against mis, 
taking ye see animation for iivben 
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nation. Spallanzani resuscitated apni, 
malcul# that had been in a dry stats 
for twenty-seven years, by putting water 
tothem. He also found that some ton 
id bats lived seven minutes in an ex, 
webree egret eat another died in 
three minutes. another experiment. 
a bird and a rat did not live one a, 
in carbonic acid gas, yet a torpid. mar. 
mot remained an hour, and then te 
covered, on being exposed to the 
warm air. } 
Gen. Davis, in the Linngan Society 
Transactions of America, has given a 
description of a torpid dippus canadensis, 
which was completely deprived of air; he 
says, “ It was discovered enclosed ina 
ball of clay, about the size ofacricket-ball, 
perfectly smooth within, about twenty 
inches under-ground. The man who 
first discovered it, not knowing what it 
was, struck the ball with his spade, by 
which it was broken to pieces, or the 
ball would have been presented to me, 
How long it had been under ground, it 
is impossible to say; but as I never 
could observe any of these animals after 
September, I conceive they lay them- 
selves up some time in that month, or 
at the beginning. of October, when the 
frost becomes sharp; nor did I ever see 
them again before the last week of May 
or the beginning of June. From their 
being enveloped in clay, without any 


appearance of food, I conceive they - 


sleep during the winter, and remain, for 
that term, without sustenance.” This 
countenances the frequently-nasserted 
fact of live toads having been found 
imbedded in sand-stone, &c. Further, 
Spallanzani preserved frogs and sef- 
pents alive for three years and.a balf, 
in the temperature of 38° and 39°. Fat 
has been found not so necessary, 4 
was supposed, to the preservation of 
animals in this state. Torpor . assails 


some when their food fails. 


Mr. Gough preserved a large garden 
snail, in a perforated box, three. yeats 
without food: it was revived by put- 
ting it into water at 70°. The ‘same 
gentleman relates an experiment, which 
clearly proves that the comfortable 


‘warmth of a fire will revive: the cricket, 


and induce him to leave his winter 

retreat. “ The crickets,’ says he,-“ wet¢ 

ae from S distance, and let go, ™ 
€ room, in the beginning. of Septem- 

ber 1806; here a ‘bedaasl cot 

siderably in the course of two 

but were neither .seen. not heard: afte 

t 
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“the. fire. was “removed, “heir disap- 
*pearance’ led ‘tiie ‘td’ coneltide “thatthe 
Scold_ had kiffed them 2° but in this F was 
Smistaken ; fot ‘a“bfisk “fire “being “kejit 
sup fora’ whole “day, “in’ the Winter, ‘the 
bw apni H of it invited * ‘my Colony from 
*their | iding-plate,” but ‘riot before’ éver- 
ing ; “after Thick “they’® cotitinuéd ‘to 
skip. about and thirp. the part of 
-the following day, when they wete-totn- 
»pelted, ‘by. the “returning” cold; fo take 
réfuse fn’ thr: former’ retreats. - ‘They 
eft thé chithney’ ‘cornet on the: 28th of 
May 1307, after.a continuancé~of hot 
“weather, and revisited their winter rési- 
“dence ¢ 6n the SPst’of*August.” ©" 
* The <precautions “taken by*animats 
awhen abdut ‘to“énter* into’ the ‘torpid 
‘State, indi¢ate the power ‘of instinct. 
“I'he ftogs ‘sink ~ deepinto the: nitd,- to 
‘avoid the frost; the dippus wraps itself 


in a clay’ cloak ; the land’ testacea,’ the 


helix, pup, &c. retire: into crevices, 
and: orm am opercaium to exclude the 
pair, » 
. ‘An atiimal reviving from a~ torpid 
‘state ‘is an‘interesting object.-° When 
*the ‘hampster passes “from” his’ torpid 
‘state, he’ exhibits ‘several curious ap- 
earances—he first loses the rigidity of 
This members, and then makes profound 
“Hato den but at long: intervals ; his 
begin to move, fie opens his mouth, 
igna ‘utters ‘rattling and’ disagreeable 
ere ‘After continuing: this opera- 
on ‘for Some time, he opens -his eyes, 
vi endeavours to raise himself on ‘his 
|All ‘these ‘movements are ‘still 
foateady ‘and-teeting, like those of a 
Wan iif a“ state’of intoxication; but he 
epeats his efforts till’ fre acquires the 
“ise Of “his limbs,~*He then remains in 
hat attitnde ‘for some time; as “if to 
ecohnoitre, ind rest’ himself after his 
tigne." ‘His passage ‘from 4 ‘torpid to 
natufal~state ‘is’ more or less: quiek, 
Cordiig to ‘the ‘temperature. | 
“ie ‘migration® of birds was saotived 
quite earliest “héaturalists; and the ‘re 
Hable ' prevision “and! order of their 
ae | long Beer sources ‘of wor- 
r ard‘ delight:to casual: observers. 




















excited More Rabernge 
+ Hore -discussidn ‘thar the; swallow. 
3 ithmetsion beneath ‘thesicy wave, in 
ér, “Was ‘first asserted by the: Airch- 
i hop’ ‘of Upsala } and} though’ -mach 
hat-hée has said.onthé sebject is just 
Tas trie ad his deseription wt “showers 
mite,” the idea ‘hasfound mmitly sup- 
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“porters, and as ninny antagonists. Lin- * 
eus. was of opinion, that«chimmey- 
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swallows avmb Yhartins bnmersed:them- 
selves ;‘-but! tlat_-swilts, - op . cemmpon 
European’ swallows, passed the winter 


in ‘church+towers,> Ses Mans: %3 






naturalists” have anaintained,-tha, s 
opinion. “But ‘ean. it» be uptreld. 
wélleattested fact? 1+ 

‘If ewe examine the - eominont swallow, 
we find it-every:where particularly fitted 
for flight, and it:is tenia Ath the 
most)‘rapid* of birds.) Having, .'¢ 
such immense powers -of “locomotion; 
why should it be thought to. leave ibs 
native air, and sportive joyous-circum- 
volutions for’a seven-months’ sojourn 
in a muddy, watery liole ? I¢'has been 
‘urged that: their flight is unseen byt 
the minute observer is not Jess sure of 
their emigration, At the approaeh.of 
cold, the swallow skims.;the fields. m 
such”: ‘multitudes, that Aundreds .have 
‘been -counted ‘ina minute ;./and the 
difficulties of distance ‘soon vanish when 
the rapidity of the: flight of birds. js 
considered. “ A‘ falcon, belonging to 
Henry “IV. of. France, escaped rem 
Fontainbleaw, and in . four-and-tyerty 
‘hours was found at Malta, a computed 
‘distance’ of 1,350 miles; stipposing, 
therefore, that the falcon’ was on wi 
the whole time, the velocity’ AVERAGES 
apwards of fifty-six miles an hour: 
such birds never fly at night, whezefore, 
taking the longest day, the flight seents 
‘to have equalled seventy-five miles 
hour!” If we calculate that the Hight 
‘of the swallow equals ‘the rapidity. 
the ‘falcon,’ is it inarvellous ‘that “d 
‘bird, which in the morning bade -adien 
to its summer nest within our bagne, 
should, in.the evening, restbis weary 
wing far, far beyond our-ken 2, 4 


~H, however, the swallow, € 
frou} a watery ‘bed; in‘spring, timataey 
citation would-be governed asthe thef- 
mometer; but this is net‘thecase.  Fos- 
‘ter says—'s Ihave sometimesqeen 
2as early as April 2i, when, the mer- 
cury, in the therojometer, ' has, beanie 
low: the freezing peinti:) Oniathemther 
‘hand, I have: eftdn ‘taken fdtice- sheg, 
Garing ‘a continuance of mild* 
forthe space df a; fortnightsia the méaeh 
st bas pe not, ‘so: wnuch 'as-ond swallow 
ared.??. ee a the Swablote. 
why i should s bird~ hybes- 
ow ‘28 bas begn. Mnequeadlyicsetied? 
its ‘spatifio. gravity is, not! payceneso 
isink, gt.in. water; and! ¢ disappears‘ be- 
fore cold could: produce: torpittity,. and 
dtvc “ie hardly: be} volugtary» when, ani- 
eromé toxpid, itis beeapse foot 
can no longer be procured, auld they 
D are 
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are so by necessity; but it is not the 
same with the swallow: it loves solt 
and genial breezes ; and almost the first 
sharp northern blast reminds it of its 
equinoctial haunts, Adamson, in his 
vovage to Senegal, states that four 
swallows alighted on his vessel in Oc- 
tober, when fifty leagues from the 
destined coast; and that they winter in 
Senegal, where they roost on the sands, 
but never build. Sir C. Mager relates, 
that on entering the soundings of the 
British channel, a large flock of swal- 
lows covered every rope of his vessel, 
and appeared “ spent and famished.” 
Many similar instances could be related, 
were it necessary; but the fact of migra- 
tion seems to be already sufficiently 
proven. The point of their migration 
may be concluded to be so far south as 
to be beyond the reach of cold. Captain 
Henderson, of the British army, re- 
lates that, in Honduras (where they 
remain from October to February) 
he saw myriads. They roost in the 
marshes, and rising spirally, in the 
morning, to great heights, they disperse 
to seek their food ; when rising thus, 
he says, they resemble large columns 
of smoke. 

In the South of France, it is said, 
they have been seen in December, 
where they are likewise stated to re- 
main all the winter. 

Mr. Pearson, some years since, took 
great pains to ascertain if the swallow 
became torpid. For this purpose, he 
confined some in a cage, where, for 
three or four years, they remained in a 
perfectly healthful state.—when they 
died for want of attention during his 
illness. 

Various ridiculous assertions have 
been made, too, respecting other birds. 
The Rallus Carolinus, it has been as- 
serted, becomes a frog:—and a farmer 
of Maryland, in Virginia, has affirmed 
that he found onc, and showed it to 
one of his labourers, in the very act of 
transformation :—but this does not prove 
the fact. Upon the whole, it is not, 
perhaps, too much to conclude, that a 
torpid swallow never yet has had exis- 


tence. THERMr:, 
—_=_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 


| OTWITHSTANDING the “ in- 
. formation” which your correspon- 
dent S.R.M. “takes the liberty” of 
giving me, through the medium of your 
Miscellany for this month (vol. lix., 
512), on the subject of the Armorial 
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Bearings of England, I venture to re. 
state the opinion, nay, to assert it as » 
fact, that the ancient banner of this 
nation bore not Lions, but Leopards, 


I am the more emboldened to do this 


as I find myself countenanced in the 
statement by so acknowledged an ade; 
in antiquarian research and_ the 
olden customs of this our island, milj. 
tary and civil, as Sir Walter Scott, 
In his recent romance, “ The Talis. 
man,’ (the second of his collection, 
called the “ Crusaders,”) he presents us 
with the following curious conversa. 
tion, on the express subject of armorial 
symbols, at the table of the Archduke 
of Austria. 


‘“** The eagle,’ said the expounder of dark 
sayings, ‘is the cognizance of gur noble 
lord the Archduke—of his royal grace, I 
would say; and the eagle flies the highest 
and nearest to the sun of all the feathered 
creation.’ 

“* The lion hath taken a spring above 
the eagle,’ said Conrade, carelessly. 

“The Archduke reddened, and fixed his 
eyes on the speaker, while the spruch- 
sprecher answered, after a minute’s con- 
sideration, ‘ The Lord Marquis will par- 
don me—a lion cannot fly above an eagle, 
because no lion hath got wings.’ 

“* Except the lion of Saint Mark,’ said 
the jester. 

*** That is the Venetian’s banner,’ said 
the Duke; ‘but, assuredly, that amphi- 
bious race, half nobles, half merchants, will 
not dare to place their rank in comparison 
with ours.’ 

*** Nay, it was not of the Venetian lion 
that I spoke,’ said the Marquis of Mont- 
serrat; ‘but of the three lions passant of 
England—formerly, it is said, they were leo- 
pards, but now they are become lions at all 
povnts, and must take precedence of beast, 


fish, or fowl, or woe worth the gain- 
stander.’ ” 


By the way, I am even disposed to 
doubt whether Sir Walter hath not, in 
this instance, taken a little purposed 
liberty with heraldic chronology. 
cannot find that the exact point of 
time has been ascertained, when the 
herald’s wand transformed the leopards 
into lions; but I much doubt whether 
the English banner, floating in. the 
camp of the Crusaders, did not still 
display the former of these- animals ; 
though it is not, perhaps, an impro- 
bable conjecture, that the change might 
have taken place in compliment 10 
Richard’s i, Esa! | exploit of vale 
quishing the king of beasts in combat; 
and that the lion-hearted king gave the 
lion to his country’s shield. I wish 
some of your correspondents, fampilit 
awit 
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20 Preservation of the Copper Sheathing of Vessels. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir : 

HE preservation of the copper 
T sheathing of vessels having re- 
cently become’ an object of peculiar 
interest to the public, from the valuable 
experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
with a view of preventing the corrosion 
of copper by sea-water ; and the doubt 
which yet exists in the minds of many 
nautical and mercantile men, as to the 
efficacy of the mode recommended by 
Sir Humphrey, when submitted to the 
test of experiment during long voyages ; 
I must beg a column or two of your 
valuable journal to offer a few remarks 
on the subject; accompanied by some 
recent facts, of the operation of iron in 
preventing the oxidation of copper by 
sea-water. 

It is not necessary, Mr.Editor, to ac- 
quaint your mercantile readers, that the 
destruction of the copper sheathing of 
shipping forms a very large item in the 
expenditure of ship-owners ; more espe- 
cially in such ships as are employed in 
navigating the tropical seas —the corro- 
sion of the copper being greatly accele- 
rated by increase of temperature, In- 
deed, a single voyage to India or the 
South Seas is all that can be performed 
with any degree of safety, without re- 
newing the copper of a ship’s bottom. 

Neither is it necessary, here, to state 
any thing more than the result of the 
experiments of the President of the 
Royal Society; undertaken with the view 
of discovering the law by which the 
destruction of copper by sea-water is 
governed ; and, if possible, to prevent 
or neutralize its chemical agency. These 
experiments are given in detail by their 
author, in the two last volumes of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, to 
which I beg to recommend such of your 
readers as may be desirous of following 
this illustrious chemist through his in- 
genious and profound researches. 

The results of these experiments are 
nearly as follows:—If a polished sur- 
tace of sheet copper or copper sheathing 
be suffered to remain in sea-water, even 
fora few hours, it soon acquires a yel- 
low tarnish, and the water becomes 
clouded, of a greenish-white, and after- 
wards green. Within twenty-four hours, 
the copper assumes a greenish hue near 

the surface, but reddish below, whilst a 
blue green precipitate is deposited at 
the bottom ot the liquid, which goes on 
persion 7 the sea-water be renewed, 
rough then the Passage of a vessel 

, ater, or in a current); 
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but this chemical agency, of cdurse. 
decreases, if the experiment be made jy 
a limited quantity of sea-water, in pro. 
portion as the water becomes less: sq. 
line ; by its muriatic acid ‘uniting with 
the copper, forming a sub-muriate of 
copper; or, as Si i. Davy calls it, *4 
hydrated sub-muriate.” But the pre. 
sence of atmospheric air seems to’ be 
essential in this case; for, when copper 
was placed in sea-water which has been 
deprived of air by boiling, and placed’in 
an exhausted receiver, it underwent no 
change whatever. 3 

Now, in order to neutralize this 
agency of sea-water on copper (or, 
more accurately, the decomposing ac. 
tion of copper on sea-water), this emi- 
nent philosopher suggested the applica- 
tion of electro-chemical agency, or, in 
other words, of presenting other ‘sub- 
stances in contact with the copper, 
which have a greater attraction than 
copper for the saline matter of sea- 
water. Zinc and iron were the metals 
which offered the best probability of 
success for this object, from their 
powerful attraction to oxygen. The 
price of zinc, however, forms an objec- 
tion to its being employed on a large 
scale; and, consequently, the experi- 
ments of Sir Humphrey were chiefly 
directed to the application of iron to 
the surface of the sheathing of ships, so 
as to destroy, or rather to neutralize, 
the action of sea-water. 

The most extraordinary fact result- 
ing from these experiments is, the small 
extent of surface of iron which is suff- 
cient to protect a given surface of cop- 
per. In the earlier experiments of Sir 
Humphrey, he allowed too great an 
extent of the protecting surfaces of 
iron or zinc; amounting to from one- 
twentieth to one-fiftieth of that of the 
surface of copper employed. The ob- 
ject of these electro-chemical experi- 
ments was simply that of rendering the 
copper into a negative state, as come 
pared with the sea-water (it bemg 
slightly positive in its ordinary state): 
the smallest quantity of iron or zinc 
that would accomplish this purpose 
was found ultimately to be the best. 
For it was observed, that in some of 
the boats and smaller vessels, besides 
the Comet, steam-boat, which had been 
protected by these ribs or bars of iron 
(carried along the copper from head to 
stern), though the copper was not per- 
ceptibly corroded after some months 
voyage, yet an evil occurred of scarcely 


less magnitude, so far as the sailing 
the 
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_ the vessel was concerned. The copper 





came covered with barnacles and 

jther marine animalcule, in a greater 
@egree than vessels which have the cop- 
r undefended. 


% The fact seems to be, that the oxida- 


tion of the copper, m the ordinary way, 
prevents the adhesion of these animal- 
culz ; probably from its poisonous pro- 
pertics, and also from its resisting the 
deposit of any calcareous or other ear- 
thy matter. But when this oxide of 
copper is no longer formed, the surface 
of tae sheathing affords what may be 
called a neutral ground for the resting- 
place of those marine fungi and animal- 
culz, which abound to such a great ex- 
tent in all the seas of warm latitudes. 
It has been thought advisable, there- 
fore, from the practical observations 
which have been made on the ageney of 
these protecting bars of iron to a ship’s 
bottom, to proportion their extent of 
surface (compared with that of the cop- 
per), so as. not entirely to neutralize the 


_ chemical agency of the eopper on the 


water, but to allow a slight or partial 
‘oxidation, so as to repel the adhesion of 
barnacles, &c. in some degree. 

In consequence of this adhesion of 
marine animalculse and weeds to the 
bottom of such vessels as have been 
‘protected, many persons who have 
either a prejudice against all improve- 
Ment, or are probably interested in 
“the old state of things,” have not 
hesitated to deny the efficacy altogether 
of the method recommended by Sir H. 
Davy, for preventing the destruction of 
copper sheathing. But, whatever doubt 
may have been thrown on the advan- 
tages of the proposed method previously, 
Must be nearly, if not altogether re- 
‘moved, by the contents of a paper in 
the July number of the “ Annals of 
Philosophy,” from the reports of two 
gentlemen whose statements cannot ad- 


» “mit of a suspicion of want of accuracy. 


It is stated, that “ the Carne Brea 


Castle,” one of the East-India Com- 


pany’s ships, which has just returned 
from Calcutta, having been brought into 
a dry dock, was examined by the pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Wigram, Sir H. Davy, 
‘and other gentlemen; when every part 


--of her bottom was found to be bright, 


‘and free from adhesions of every kind. 
‘The copper was apparently very little, 
2f at all corroded; while the iron bands, 
which are about an inch-and-half thick, 
sare not so much corroded but that they 


Twill serve for one or two more voyages. 
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The proportion of the iron surface to 
that of the copper on this ship’ was 
from 13> to rts. n 

A yacht belonging to Lord Darnley 
was also protected by iron, in the pro- 
portion of to 7}, the surface of copper, 
in the month of May 1824. And after 
being employed in sailing during the 
whole summer, her bottom was: found 
to be free from any kind of adhesions, 
and the copper apparently untouched, 
A few barnacles had attached them- 
selves to the iron bars, which were, 
however, easily rubbed off: but the 
copper was in the same state as when 
the vessel left the dock. 

A West-India-man, belonging to Mr, 
Horsfall of Liverpool, which had beer 
protected by 5 part of iron, fastened by 
copper bolts on each side her keel, was 
found, on examination, after a voyage'to 
Demerara and back, to be “ perfectly free 
from any foulness on the copper, though 
she lay many weeks in a river remark- 
ably favourable to the adhesion of para- 
sitical animalculz and weeds.” 

Another large ship, belonging to Mr,- 
Sandbach of Liverpool, which had 
wrought-iron bars, fastened by iron 
spikes, on each side the keel, was over- 
hauled. After two voyages to Deme- 
rara, her copper was found perfectly 
free from corrosion, and there were 
scarcely any substances adhering to it, 
except a very few minute barnacles, 
near the keel, fore and aft. The iron 
spikes were, however, so much core 
roded, as to endanger the falling off of 
the iron bars; consequently, copper 
bolts would be preferable for this pur- 
pose. 

The Dorothy, another Liverpool ship, 
having made one voyage to Bombay 
and back, the owners had bars of iron, 
four inches broad and one inch thick, 
placed along her keel, covering about 
one-seventieth of the surface of the cop- 
per, in order to try the experiment 
whether the copper would bear a second 
voyage to India; which can seldom be 
hazarded in the ordinary way. The 
ship returned from her second voyage 
in May last, and, on examination, her 
copper was found to be little further 
reduced than at the end of the former 
voyage ; whilst the iron bars were re- 
duced about three-fourths of an inch in 
breadth, and from one-fourth to one- 
half inch in thickness, though most re- 
duced within a few feet of the extremi-, 
ties of the keel. The copper and iron. 
are however considered to be cayenne 

oan 
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of sustaining another voyage without 
renewal. But the flat part of the bot- 
tom of this ship from end to end, and from 
six to eight feet in breadth, was covered 
with “ fleshy barnacles” of uncommon 
length, and a few of the large hard shell 
species—balanus tintinabulum. 

Now it is worthy of remark, that 
the Carne Brea Castle, before-mentioned, 
was protected by iron bars amounting 
only to about +45 of thearea of the cop- 
per ; while the Dorothy had about one- 
seventieth of iron; and as the bottom 
of the former ship was found to be per- 
fectly clean, while the latter (though 
scarcely corroded by the action of sea- 
water) was covered with marine animal- 
cule, after making voyages of nearly 
similar duration, to the same quarter of 
the globe,—it is fair to conclude that 
the Dorothy was over-protectag, or, 
in other words, the electro-chemical 
agency was so far neutralized, as 
to enable these parasitical animals to 
attach themselves with impunity to the 
copper, and build up their calcareous 
shells, or houses, with as much safety 
as on the rocks of the sea-shore. On 
the other hand, if there be still allowed 
a small degree of chemical action to 
take place between the copper and sea- 
water, so as to produce a very slight 
poisonous oxidation on the surface, 
though not sufficient to corrode the 
copper in any serious degree, it seems 
to be fully sufficient to prevent the at- 
tachment of these minute animals. 
From the instances above-mentioned 
(and which deserve the fullest confi- 
dence from the respectable authorities 
in question), it appears that the protect- 
ing bars of iron should not form more 
than about 1°100 of the ship’s sheath- 
ing, otherwise it will be liable to facili- 
tate the deposit of fungi and animal- 
cule; and on the other hand, if the 
iron forms much less than 1'150, it is 
scarcely sufficient to protect the surface 
of the copper from corrosion. 

It is possible, however, that the exact 
proportions, which would be most effi- 
cient under all circumstances, can 
only be determined by future and re- 
peated observation, by intelligent ship. 
owners and commanders, after each 
voyage. For it may be justly inferred, 
that different proportions of protection 
— - advisable, whether a ship be 
one pe — north seas, or to the 

s, where the chemical action 
between copper and sca-water, as well 
as the production of marine animal and 


(Aug, }) 
vegetable life, is so greatly accelerated 
by climate. A considerable period may 
therefore elapse before the subject shail 
be thoroughly understood and adopted 
by practical men; but, if that be the 
case, it cannot prevent the researches 
of the illustrious chemist at the head of 
the Royal Society, from being considered 
as among the most valuable discoveries 
of science, applicable to the useful arts, 
which the present age can boast. A.A, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


Sir: 


T is perhaps not generally known, 

that, among the very few of the arts 
of civilization adopted by the Turks, 
since their establishment in Europe, is 
the art of printing. It was introduced 
into their capital between the years 
1726 and 1727; and the first works 
that issued from the government press 
of Constantinople were, A History of 
the Maritime Wars of the Ottomans, by 


Hadji Khalfa, and the well-known Ara _ 


bo-Turkish Dictionary, by Vancouli; 
both published in 114] of the Hejira, 
or 1728, A.C. Four other works were 
published in the following year; two im 
1730; two in 1731; one in 1732; one 
in 1733; one in 1734; two in 1740; 
one in 1741; one in 1742, and one in 
1755-56—in all eighteen works, form- 
ing twenty-five volumes, for the most 
part treating on history and philology, 
and translated, or compiled from the 
Arabic, French, or Latin; the latter, of 
course, by Europeans. Feeble, how- 
ever, as were these first efforts of an 
infant press to spread information 
among a barbarous race, they were put 
a stop to about this period ; not, as 
was then generally reported in Europe, 
i consequence of a revolt of the copy- 
ists of the capital, but owing to the 
death of the director of the establish- 
ment, Ibrahim, and of his pupil, Caz 
Ibrahim, and the events of the war, 
among which it was lost sight of. 
However, the noble art was neglected 
for the space of forty-three years, till it 
was established by an ordinance of the 
Sultan Abdul-Hamed. A commission 
was appointed, in the year 1783; and 
under their management, and that 0 
their successors, no more than jity 
works were published in the space © 
thirty-six years, Vii, from 1784 to 
1820. Of these, twenty-one are grat 
mars, dictionaries, and other philolo- 
aica 
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al works; three historical; five on 
metry, geography and general sci- 
ace; cight on fortification, &c.; two 
law ; and eight on religious subjects, 
ight or ten of them are translations 
from the French, and one is a transla- 
tion of Mr. Bonnycastle’s Principles of 
eometry. 

. The last of the works I have here 
enumerated, and which was published 
in 1820, is on Anatomy and Medicine, 
te entitled, The Mirror of Bodies in 








e Anatomy of Man.” This is the 
st work on this subject ever printed, 
or, perhaps, published in Turkey ; their 
athy, and religious prejudices of pre- 
Bectivation, and the law which prohibits 
the opening of the human body, and the 
coming in contact with blood, having, 
ill now, formed an insurmountable bar- 
fier to the Turks devoting themselves 
to the cultivation of this science. But 
the irresistible force jof improvement, 
which is the grand characteristic of the 
age, seems, at last, to have gained 
=. influence with this proud and ob- 


“$tinate people, the Turks—an influence 


which cannot be small, since the author 
Was permitted to infringe upon a posi- 
five injunction of the Koran, by accom- 
panying his work by a set of represen- 
tions of the human frame, in fifty-six 
ates, rather badly engraved. The 
author of this work (a large folio of 
0 pages), Chani Zadeh, Mehemmed 
aoollah, a member of the body of Oole- 
mas, is said to be a son of a hekim bashi, 
or first physician of the empire, and had 
been sent by his father to study in Italy, 
where he seems to have collected the 


_Materials for his mirror. 


_, Supposing that your readers might 
¥ dislike to see a few specimens of 


_furkish style and reasoning, I subjoin 


“@ part of Chani Zadeh’s preface, as 
nslated into French by M. Bianchi, 
e of the interpreters of the French 
embassy at Constantinople, without 
attempting to alter the wording or style. 


 ** Medicine and anatomy are elementary 
sciences, and the object of studies in gene- 


fal. These sciences are those of the learned, 
_ Of corporations, and religions. 
_Wwise, and people of a sound judgment, have 


Not only the 


ecognized that it was nothing but the 
ch after truth ; but, even in the earliest 
s, they have always been considered by 
e best-informed men as a precious and 
nourable knowledge. The advantages re- 
ting from it are not merely confined to 
e human species; but, according to the 
stimony of the learned, their influence 









braces equally all the worshippers of foreign aid, 
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God, and all (other) created beings. It is, 
especially, modern medicine, the benefits 
of which are proved, and anatomy, grounded 
on attention and exactness, which, accord- 
ing to the true assertion of physicians, are 
brought to such a degree of perfection, that 
all which (at the present day) concerns the 
treatment of internal diseases, the dressing 
of wounds and ulcerations, and the healing 
of infirmities, by an admirable and incom- 
parable disposition (of the rules of the art), 
is free from doubt, and exempt from dan- 
ger, for those who are called to the practice 
of these sciences.”’ 


A glorious confusion, indeed! But 
let us follow the author in his detail of 
the reception his work received from 
the monareh to whom he dedicated it ; 
and here, I hope, our authors will take 
a hint for their future dedications. 


“ The judge par excellence (says our Mo- 
hammedan Hippocrates)—he who is the 
regulator of the laws of the state—the Plato 
of the empire and the califate—the sove- 
reign to whom fate has revealed science 
and wisdom—the Sultan of sultans, en- 
dowed with the virtue of Solomon—the 
monarch whose glory calls to recoljection 
the time of Cosroes—the King of kings, in- 
vested with the power of the age of Djem- 
shid—the sultan and sultan’s son—the 
valorous Sultan Mahmoud; Khan, son of 
the glorious Sultan Abdul-Hamed- Khan 
(may the sun of his power not cease to 
shine upon the course of his victories and 
his glorious enterprizes) ; his Majesty, our 
Lord, in short, having deigned, for several 
days, to examine and investigate, himself, 
with a clear discernment, all the truths 
contained in the above books, acknow- 
ledged that, independently of the great 
utility it might be to’the Ottoman Empire 
(which will last for ever), and for the Musul- 
mans, it had not yet been preceded by any 
work the advantage of which could be com- 
pared to it; and that, as such, it was wor- 
thy of being reckoned among the precious 
and innumerable productions that have 
illustrated his fortunate reign—H.M. after 
these motives of general good, attached, 
from that moment, the greatest importance 
to the work, being printed and published 
under his supreme protection. This deter- 
mination fully justifies the precept, that 
kings are inspired.” 


The printing was then begun, after 
the director of the establishment had 
piously ejaculated his dismidlah (in the 
name of God, &c.), without which a 
Mohamedan never enters upon a task of 
any importance; and the author con- 
cludes his preface by expressing his 
pride, that, with the help of God, the 
engravings were completed without 
Your’s,&c. Y.Z. 
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SnHEensTone and the LrasowEs. | 
os pages of the Monthly Maga- 
zine, ever open to scientific and 
literary inquiry, have seldom offered a 
greater treat to the lovers of true 
genius and poetry than was contained 
in the last communication of Mr. James 
Luckcock, on “Shenstone” and the 
“* Leasowes.”’ 
[shad nearly given up all hope of a 
communication on the subject, satisfy- 
ing myself that the last-mentioned gen- 
¢leman had either gone off the stage of 
life, left Birmingham, or had a disincli- 
nation to pursue the inquiry. The re- 
verse being the case, the disappointment 
was a pleasurable one. 

The great literary Hercules, Johnson, 
visited Shenstone at the Leasowes, and 
wrote him several letters, to one of 
which the latter alludes, when, writing 
to his friend Graves, he says, “Did J 
tell you I had a letter from Johnson, 
enclosing Vernon’s Parish-Clerk ?”— 
Having .previously commented on Ras- 
selas, then just published, by saying, 
“It has a few refined sentiments, thinly 
scattered; but is, upon the whole, 
below Mr. Johnson; who can won- 
der, then, that the great biographer, 
reading remarks like these in Shen- 
stone’s posthumous correspondence, 
should be a little soured, and did not 
forget him when writing his life? Who 
once offended him never escaped his 
censure; and, I think, Gray himself is 
treated with undeserved severity. 

To avoid a reference to the bottom 
of. the page, permit me to ask here, 
Who was Vernon?—what were the 
merits of his “ Parish-Clerk ?”—who 
published it? &c. Perhaps Mr. Luck. 
cock, or some of the correspondents of 
the Monthly Magazine, may furnish 
some interesting particulars of the life 
of the man, whose book is at least very 
scarce, as I have in vain sought for it 
for a.considerable period. 

Tam led to believe that Shenstone 
did not know Gray personally, only as 
a literary character, through their mu- 
tual friend Dodsley. He once mentions 
him in his Essays, and, I think, not 
disrespectfully, In attempting to esta- 
blish the position, that “ effeminacy of 
appearance, in the general run, is es- 
teemed a symptom of irresolution,” he 
npn tani eraaen intrepidity of 
seemed to nar Q —— sanpinese 
rendered invisible a in oa ee 

» which might, never- 


Shenstone and the Leasowes. 


[Aug. 1} 
theless, be clouded by a speck of dirt: 
or wounded by a hole in the heel of his 
stocking.” He then says—“ What shall 
we say, then, of Mr.Gray? Of man. 
ners very delicate, yet possessed of a 
poetical vein, fraught with the’ noblest 
and sublimest images, and of a mind 
remarkably well stored with the more 
masculine parts of learning.” , 

That Shenstone rivalled Gray as‘, 
poet, few will attempt to deny;* and 
that this rivalry produced all the spleen 
of Gray, is equally evident. Great meh 
are ever jealous of the nearest ap. 
proaches to their greatness. It is a 
sort of weakness that even great parts 
cannot exempt them from; and we 
need not offend the living, when we 
may select examples from among the 
dead, by instancing the great Johnson 
himself, Garrick, and others. Gray 
could not have seen the above quota- 
tion, because the Essays did not meet 
the public eye till after Shenstone’s 
death. Yet, in a letter to Dr. Wharton, 
in 1758, speaking of and preferring the 
four first volumes of Dodsley’s Miscel- 
lany to the two last, he says, tauntingly, 
“ But, then, there is Mr. Shenstone, 
who trusts to nature and simple senti- 
ment—why does he do no better? He 
goes hopping along his own gravel-walks, 
and never deviates from the beaten 
paths, for fear of being lost.” 

The only existing embellishment that 
I know of, and which is very scarce, is 
a view of that part of the Leasowes 
called “ Virgil’s Grove” —the most 
beautiful scene, according to Dodsley, 
of the whole. Of this print I have a 
copy, tolerably well executed, in oil. 
Shenstone’s portrait is not uncommon; 
but a view of the house, if sketched, 
was never published. 

Shenstone’s ‘* Schoolmistress” is au 
excellent performance, and would hand 
his name down to posterity, if he’ had’ 
written nothing beside; but his fame’ 
certainly rests on his Elegies, Ballads’ 
and Odes. Of these, «‘‘ The ‘African 
Slave,” commencing at the fifth stanza 
of the twentieth Elegy, is a beautiful 
appeal to humanity in favour of that 
persecuted race, which might fire with 

zeal: 

* We should say, that, in the present 
day, few will admit it. The highest praise 
that criticism can assign to Shenstone is 
(his pure morality excepted), that he was’ 
a pretty poet. No one; even of those who 
may admit that Gray has sometimes beef 
over-estimated, will. think of . placing hm’ 
so near the scale of mediocrity. EIT. 
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- on that subject.” 


1820. | Distinction between 


geal even the bosom of a Wilberforce. 
Shenstone, then, was one of injured 

frica’s earliest advocates: yet, in a 

llection of poems, beautifully illus- 

Red. on the Slave-trade, published a 

ew years ago, his was omitted. 

‘ The delightful rural poet, Bloomfield, 
struek with the beauty of “ The Dying 
Kid,” tells us, in his “ Remains,” while 
poticing the similarity of thought ex- 
pressed by different authors, “That he 
was ashamed of his own performance 
And, at the same time, 
acknowledging that he had not read the 
author’s poems before; which may be 
true, and accountable for only by the de- 
sire which some have expressed to avoid 
imitation, as he must have heard of 
them again and again—especially as the 
remark occurs towards the close of his 
ife. 

Lord Bolingbroke’s sister, Lady Lux- 
borough, in one of her letters to 
Shenstone, confirms Johnson’s going to 
the Leasowes, by saying, “ No enemy 
to you shall ever find sanctuary in my 
house: therefore I sent the Abyssinian 
kero, whom you conquered, to remain 

our captive,” &c.—“And his faithful, 
din companion accompanies him, 
hoping, with his musical instrument, to 
Jul! your anger to sleep.”—Query: Is 
not this faithful, harmless companion, 
with his musical instrument, Dr, Gold- 
smith himself? 

~ I have a query or two more, and I 

ill then relinquish the occupation of 

e time and space of your valuable 
journal, which may be more agreeably 
taken up by abler hands. May not one, 
ar more respectabie friends, making a 

ilgrimage from London to Halesowe en, 
Bnd ready access to the gardens and 
@rounds of the Leasowes? And if so, 
-~@pe there any of the humerous seats, 
imscriptions, urns, obelisks and orna- 
Ments, that are not-entirely obliterated 
or destroyed, by wantonness and time, 
Femaining to add to the enjoyment of 
such enchanted ground ? 

“ Witiram Tayton. 


» Whitechapel, May 28, 1825. 


: [To the last inquiry of our correspondent 
We will reply, that, when we were last in 
at part of the country, and visited the 
asowes, we found little left that could 
ward attention, or that could illustrate 
ae fine picturesque taste of Shenstone. 
e understand that there is now much 
Wéss: the hammer and the forge of Vul- 
<< have chased Pan and the ‘Nymphs 
m “the once-sweet ‘shades of Aready.”’ 
i Montary Mac. No. 413. 
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holly and Stupidity. 
The Naiads now feed muddy canals, and 
listen to the heavy creaking of locks and 
cranes, and the blustering oaths of boat- 
men, instead of brawling and sparkling over 
pebbled beds, and with congenial “ mur- 
wooing the enamoured nightingale.” 
EpIr.} 
—ie-— 
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Fotty and Srupipity. 


HESE terms, although frequently 
confounded, are by no means 
synonimous. A blockhead is preferable 
to a fool, and a fool is not always a 
blockhead. 

Narrowness of intellect ; protracted 
childishness of mind; the total absence 
of ideas, or of the gift of classing them: 
this we call stupidity. 

Folly, on the contrary, is the perver- 
sity of a vain-glorious mind; the fop- 
pery that would pass for grace; the 
ponderosity that will be thought light; 
the superciliousness and presumption 
that decide upon every thing, without 
being at the pains to understand it. 

Fools amuse us, but it is at their own 
expense: we humiliate them, and de- 
liver them over, without pity, to the 
lash of ridicule. Blockheads also afford 
us entertainment, but they are neither 
despised nor humiliated; and we are as 
little tempted to reproach them with 
their idiotism, as we are to upbraid a 
deaf or blind man for the infirmity 
under which he labours. 

Father Bandory, a learned Jesuit, 
used frequently to amuse himself with 
the porter of his college, a man noto- 
rious for obtuseness of intellect—and 
often said, “I never met with genius 80 
attractive as the stupidity of this man.” 
“Sit opposite to me and talk,” said 
Mirabeau to one of his secretaries, 
“and I shall have no occasion to think.” 
Madame de Crequy used to say of a 
certain Baron, “ He is nota blockhead— 
he is only a fool.” 

We sometimes hear foolish sayings 
that amuse us almost as much as wittl-: 
cisms. “When will your lady be con- 
fined ?” inquired Louis XIV. of a cour- 
tier. “Sire, as soon as your Majesty’ 
pleases !” replied the courtier— whose 
title to stupidity surely none will dis- 
pute. A foreign princess, not very 
conversant with the French language, 
once inquired whether she ought to say 
naval or naveau (naval). “T believe, 
Medam,” replied a petit-maitre, with. 
great self-sufficiency, “ we say navets: 

E (turnips),”" 
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(turnips)."" This was the answer of a 
fool. 

The generality of blockheads utter 
only common-place Jdétises, but some 
have occasionally let fail very piquant 
absurdities, which have been thought 
worthy of being recorded. After Ra- 
cine’s death, somebody remarked that, 
in his will, he had expressed a desire to 
be buried in Port Royal. “ That he 
would never have desired during his 
lifetime!” exclaimed an idiot, with the 
utmost gravity. A wit might have said 
the same thing, but he would have said 
it with a different accent: and, in a 
thing of this kind, certainly, 


“ C'est la facon de la faire 
Que fait tout.” 


The question, “ What is the difference 
between a fool and a blockhead ?” was 
once introduced in a company of wits 
and blue-stockings. Various opinions 
were given, but none that met with 
general approbation, until a charming 
lady, who had the misfortune to be 
united to a finished fool, furnished the 
solution of the problem, with the pecu- 
liar felicity which is the characteristic 
of female wit. “A blockhead,” said she, 
“may sometimes be tolerated, but a 
fool never: we sometimes pity the idiot, 
but we always make ourselves merry at 
the expense of the fool:—the former 
sometimes amuses with his naiveté, but 
the latter always disgusts with his im- 
pertinence. You may rely on what I 
tell you; for, since I have been com- 
pelled to live with a fool, I have learnt 
duly to appreciate the value of a block- 
head.” 

_ It is one distinguishing mark of stu- 
pidity, that it admires every thing. This 
is a quality offensive to none, but agree- 
able to many—and, indeed, a forlorn 
hope to thousands, who seek in vain 
Re ee cance = 
al the admiration of “the discerning 

A presumptive evidence of folly is 
the lavishing of admiration and censure 
always mal a propos—a quality by no 
means so amiable as the former, as 
being too apt to clash with our favourite 
opinions and darling conceits. 

A blockhead pretends to nothing 
more than he is. Not so the fool:— 
he puts forth claims, and sometimes the 
most ridiculous of claims, 

And what moral shall we draw from 
all this? Let us court the society of 


the man of sense, tolerate the idiot, and 
S. 


avoid the fool. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: 
BSERVING, in the Jast Magazine, 
p. 555, that a-chartered company 
is about to be formed for raising silk jp 
this country, I trouble you with the fol. 
lowing observations. They are, it ig 
true, in substance, stated in my Family 
Cyclopedia, article Silk-worm ; but, as 
that work might not be in the hands of 
many of your readers, a re-statement 
here may be of some tmportance. 
About ten years since, a friend of 
mine went to reside for some time at 
Marseilles, in the south of France; and 
while there, I requested him to obtain 
for me some silk-worms’ eggs. These 
he procured, and they were sent on 
paper, enclosed in a letter, by the post. 
I lived then in Somersetshire ; and it so 
happened that the eggs were placed in 
a small room on the first floor of my 
house, having a large window and a 
southern aspect. The room was, there. 
fore, a warm one; and, long before any 
mulberry-leaves could be obtained, the 
young Frenchmen became animated, 
and anxious, of course, for food. The 
only succedaneum for the Jeaves of the 
mulberry which we could find was let- 
tuce leaves; but these did not supply 
the absence of their natural food sue- 
cessfully, and, in consequence, before 
mulberry-leaves could be obtained, many 
of the worms died; but a considerable 
number, notwithstanding, did survive, 
and, when supplied with mulberty- 
leaves, ultimately became some of the 
finest worms which I ever saw, and in 
due course spun fine cocoons accord. 
ingly; but the products of this genera 
tion were, the next year, by no means 
such fine worms: and, hence, I con- 
cluded, that the silk-worm degenerates 
in this country, owing chiefly, if not 
entirely, to the deficiency of mulberry- 
leaves in the early part of its existence. 
As I do not believe that the lettuce 1 
a good succedaneum for the mulberry 
as food for silk-worms, the only chance 
of success with them, in this country, 
appears to me, to keep the eggs in @ 
place so cool as to prevent their being 
hatched till the mulberry-leaves are suf 
ficiently developed to supply them with 
food; and if this can be done, as I 
presume it can, there will be then, I 
think, some probability that silk may be 
profitably produced in England. At 
any rate, it is worth the trial; but 
whether it can be worth the while of § 
company 
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company to enter into such a specula- 
tion, is a question which I will not pre- 
fend to decide.—Your’s, &c. 

* JAMES JENNINGS. 

*, London, July 4, 1825. 

: 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have 
fead it to a lady, who has very often 
kept silk-worms for her amusement; 
and she thinks that it will be very diffi- 
¢ult, if not impossible, to prevent the 
batching of the worms at the usual 
‘period of their active animation. 


ProracatTion of Aprte-Trees by Suirs. 


In p. 511, allusion is made to the 
propagation of apple-trees by slips. It 
Is certainly not, in Somersetshire, a 
wsual method of propagation, the codling 
excepted, which is, I believe, invariably 
propagated by slips. I am disposed to 
attribute the ready propagation of the 
codling by slips to the singular quality 
of its branches, they having very often 
about them ‘notly protuberances, which, 
when surrounded with earth, readily 
give out roots: if other apple-trees 
should possess the same indications, I 
should be disposed to think that they 
also might be propagated by slips. 
| J.J. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
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Tue Late Dr. Parr. 


FEYHE following anecdotes of the late 
learned and estimable Dr. Parr, 


while he was master of the grammar 


School at Colchester, and of a contem- 
rary of his, the Rev. Mr. Brockwell 
6f facetious memory, and a man ofa 


Bighly respectable share of classical eru- 


@ition, have, since the decease of the for- 
Mer, occurred to my recollection. Many 
rs since, Dr. Parr succeeded the Rev. 
@nd ancient Mr. Smythies, in the above 
mastership at Colchester, where several 
@f the clergy and other learned gentle- 
men had an occasional meeting, or club 
for the discussion of literary subjects. 
The leading members were Dr. Parr, the 
Rev. Mr. Twining, Mr. Brockwell, and, 
E believe, Mr. Jones of Nayland. A 
dispute arose on the construction of an 
@bscure passage in Thucydides. The 
Members, in turn, gave their opinions, 
Dr. Parr last but one, but none of them 
er satisfactory. Mr. Brockwell 
rought up the rear, and afforded an 


instant solution of the difficulty, to the 


entire satisfaction of all present, on which 
’ ‘ 
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Mr. Twining exclaimed, Brockwell is 
above par / 

This Brockwell, resident at Colchester, 
had the living of Abberton, near the fore 
mer. I knew him personally, and met 
him sometimes at the house of a rela- 
tive, about the vear 1763. In character; 
he was somewhat Swiftian and eccentric, 
and a certain Sunday freak intitled him 
to the agnomen of pelt ’em—he was 
dubbed Parson Pelt ’em to the end of 
his days. The occasion was this. During 
i deep snow, he rode to Abberton, to 
perform the usual forenoon service. The 
bell had tolled in nearly an hour, and 
the congregation were waiting in anxious 
expectation of their priest, and in no 
very good humour from the severity of 
the weather, when a man arrived with 
the news that he had just passed the 
object of their solicitude, sitting upon 
his horse, and looking with great appa- 
rent gratification, at two boys who were 
pelting each other with snow-balls, the 
reverend occasionally clapping his hands 
and exclaiming, “ Pelt him, boy, pelt 
him!” This probably occurred about 
the vear 1756, and as I know on the 
best authority, is really authentic. 

For the following, I cannot vouch 
with so much confidence. However, 
the jeu d’esprit was generally attributed 
to Brockwell. Colchester has two foun- 
dation schools, near each other; one as 
above, and one for writing and arithme- 
tic. Of this last, old Barnaby Redding, 
a severe flogger, had been master, and 
being deceased, was succeeded by his 
son, young Barnaby, who was a game 
chicken, noted for his proficiency in the 
athletic sports. On the occasion of his 
succeeding as master of the school, the 
following couplets appeared, were handed 
about the town, and continued many 
year's in remembrance of the inhabitants : 


Barnaby Redding, 

Was born of good breeding, 

For he could both fight and wrestle ; 
He stood by John Blyth’s, 

And he cock’d both his eyes, 

And threw a stone over the castle. 


This John Blyth, a barber, I remem- 
ber having a shop at the corner of the 
lane, leading from the high street to the 
castle; and if Barnaby really did, of 
could throw a stone to the distance 
specified, he might have passed muster 
among the slingers of Israel. He was@ 
little man, however, as well as David, 
and having something of a s/radismus, 
really did “ cock both his eyes.” 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


A View of the GRADATION which EXISTS 
in the Scave of Untversat. BEING. 


—_—--- 


Say, first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason—but from what we know: 
* * * * * * * . 


‘Thro’ worlds unnumber’d tho’ the God be known, 
'Tis ours,to trace him only in cur own. 
He, who thro’ vast immensity can pierce, 

_ Sees worlds on worlds compose one universe; 
Observes how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns; 
What varied being peoples every star, 
May tell why heaven has made us as we are. 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connexions, nice dependencies— 
Gradations just—has thy pervading soul 
Look’d through ?—or can apart contain the whole? 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree— 
And drawn, supports—upheld by God, or thee? 


onsee Pope. 

NE of the most beautiful facts in 

the walks of nature is the Grada- 
tion which exists among created beings, 
from the highest to the lowest, and 
which, while it displays the supreme 
wisdom and power of the Creator, is 
certainly a bright and impressive orna- 
ment in his mighty and magnificent 
works. To every contemplative mind, 
the investigation of this subject—so 
varied, extensive and interesting as it 
is—must be a source of the purest and 
most exalted gratification. In pursuing 
the inquiry from man—the proud, the 
intellectual, and the lordly—to the 
simplest flowers which adorn the ver- 
dant meadow, we are astonished at the 
regular and beautiful arrangement of 
the principles by which every species 
of the animal and vegetable kingdom 
live, flourish and multiply. We per- 
ceive, also, how different and peculiar 
are the degrees of excellence in each 
particular kind. In the first ofall terres- 
trial beings— Man—we observe, that it 
is not beauty, nor strength, nor stature, 
which elevate him above his fellows: 
but wholly and purely the powers of 
his mind, the extent of his knowledce 
and the depth and intensity of his in- 
tellectual endowments. In the beasts 
of the woods and deserts, quali. 
ties, neither so lofty, nor so compli- 
cated, confer value or distinction upon 
the different species. Thus, one kind 
is eminent for its strength—another for 
its beauty—another for its swiftness— 
another for its ferocity— another for its 
docility—and another for its Sagacity 
orinstinct. In considering the varieties 
of the feathered raée, we find that the 
same, or nearly the same qualities (with 


the addition, indeed, of their astonish. 
ing power of articulating sounds) divide 
this department of the animal kingdom 
into numberless tribes. The same re. 
marks, subject to certain modifications, 
are applicable to the remaining varieties 
of animals, and, in some measure, to 
those of vegetables: the whole being 
connected by a chain, too subtle for 
actual definition, and only to be accp. 
rately understood by a careful and nj. 
nute examination of the surpassing con. 
struction of them all. 

But, although the links which com. 
pose this chain are so finely wrought, 
that they are scarcely perceptible, yet 
the manner by which the consummate 
wisdom of the Divine Artificer has 
formed the gradation—so extensive in 
the whole—so incomprehensible in its 
minute divisions —is sufficiently ob- 
vious. He constantly unites the highest 
degree of the qualities of each inferior 
order to the lowest degree of the qua- 


lities belonging to the order next above « 


it: by which means, like the colours ofa 
skilful painter, they are so blended toge- 
ther, that no line of distinction is any 
where to be seen. Thus, for instance, so- 
lidity, extension and gravity—the quali- 
ties of mere matter—being united with 
the lowest degree of vegetation, or the 
principles of spontaneous growth, com- 
pose a stone; from whence this vege- 
tative power, ascending through an i- 
finite variety of herbs, flowers, plants 
and trees, to its greatest perfection in 
the sensitive plant, joins there the 
lowest degree of animal life in the shell- 
fish which adheres to the wall; and it 
is difficult to distinguish which possesses 
the greatest share of animation, as the 
one shows its sensibility only by shrink- 
ing from the finger, and the other, by 
opening to receive the water which sur- 
rounds it. In the same manner, this 
animal life rises from this low beginning 
in the shell-fish, through innumerable 
species of insects, fishes, birds and 
beasts, to the confines of reason ; where, 
in the dog, the monkey, and the ¢chim- 
pauze or ape, it unites so closely with 
the lowest degree of that quality: in 
man, that they cannot easily be distin- 
guished from each other. Frem_ this 
lowest degree in the brutal Hottentot, 
reason, with the assistance of learning 
and science, advances through the ya- 
rious stages of human understanding, 
which rise above each other, till, in # 
Bacon, or a Newton, it attains the,sum: 
nut.— Soame Jennings’s Dingnieitiont: : 

4 . This 
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+ This may be partly illustrated by 
the following observations :—Among 
nimated beings, bats are the link 
vot beasts and birds; the numerous 
lass of amphibia conjoin beasts and 
dishes ; and lizards unite them with 
“ reptiles.* The humming bird ap- 


a — 


“ 
_ 





* * “ As faras mechanism is concerned, 
ave may find several illustrations of a regu- 
Sar ‘scale of being in the reptile tribes. 
-*Thus the crocodile may be said to connect 
the viviparous and oviparous quadrupeds, 
as resembling, in external appearance, the 
_ genus manis, or scaly lizards; the turtles, 
especially those with soft coverings, may 
e considered as uniting the cetacea and 
septiles; the flying lizards, or dragons, may 
be said to form the link of connexion be- 
‘tween reptiles and birds; the seps and 
‘vhalcis nearly resemble serpents ; and the 
Biren is so very near the fishes, that some 
‘maturalists still enumerate it among the 
finny tribes.’’—Brewster’s Encyloped., Art. 
Herpetology. 

[All this is very true, or at least very 
specious, as far as relates to links or shades 
of resemblance, and to approximation, at 
some point or other, between the respec- 
tive classes or orders of existence, so as to 

» gonstitute one consistent and coherent 
whole: but how does this constitute that 
whole a chain? The facts brought for- 
ward in illustration of Pope’s darling hypo- 
thetical metaphor, to w hich the splendour 
of his reputation has attracted a degree of 

ilosophical (or, rather, anti-philosophi- 

) homage, suggest the idea, not of a 
Simple series of progressive gradations, but 
‘@complicated series of ramifications ; and 
@ ramifying chain would be rather an odd 
sort of idea—if, indeed, an idea of such an 
pbject could be formed. A ramification of 
‘fhains may indeed be conceived, and gra- 

hically illustrated: but it would not be an 
Posse of a graduated chain, with one be- 
ning and one end, by whatever arrange- 
Bent it might be shewn to implicate and 
Gohere. It would not be an illustration of 
the idea (if here again a complication of 
well-chiming words has not been mistaken 
for an idea) of a series of gradations in 
hich there was a midway link between 

’ nothing and infinitude. 


2 ** Midway from nothing to infinity !” 


‘Why—is not every thing equally midway 
__ between these two incomprehensible ex- 
__ fremes. ?——a mite as much so as a man?—a 
ole-hill as a world ?—a grain of sand as a 
lanetary system? What comparative pro- 
rtion can there be between the smallest 
ing and nothing ?——between the greatest 
“And infinitude? What link so subtile as 
Xo adhere to the one?—so mighty as to 
“Bpproach the other? Poetry is never so 
Wophilosophical as when it dabbles in sys- 
fems of philosophy.—~ E:nir. | 







proaches the nature of insects, and the 
flying fish that of birds. The polypus, 
the sea anemony, and the sea pen, 
though of animal origin, have more the 
habits of vegetables than of animals; 
while Venus’s fiy-trap (dione@a *musci- 
pula), the sensitive plant, and some 
other vegetable productions, by their 
spontaneous movements, or excessive 
sensibility, seein to participate more of 
animal origin. Corals and corallines, 
from the different forms they assume, 
may be more easily mistaken for mineral 
or vegetable than animal productions, 
to which class they are now unani- 
mously referred by naturalists.+ The 
truffle, though a vegetable, assumes 
rather the appearance of a mineral ; and 
there is reason to believe that the ano- 
malous substance called Peat, is ac- 
tually a live vegetable, sui generis, — 
than an earthy or mineral produ a. 
as has been often supposed. Anat 
son’s Recreations, 1—4. 1 
But the gradation is not confined to 
the outward form, or to peculiarities of 
organization—the same concatenation 
is observable respecting mind, begia- 
ning with man, who forms the highest 
link of the chain, and descending from 
him, by an obvious diminution of men- 
tal powers, through an innumerable 
series of existences, till it terminates in 
mere animation alone, with an apparent 
privation of all mental perception: 
The surly majesty of the lion, with the 
artful cunning of the other feline spe- 
cies, and the faithful sagacity of the 
canine race, to say nothing of the doci- 
lity and instinct of the larger animals, 
surely evince some degree “of approxi- 
mation.to the more noble attributes of 
man. 





+ Animal productions they are, but not 
animal existences, any more than the waxen 
hive of the bee. The coral may be formed, 
and apparently is so, by exudations or ex- 
cretions of sea insects or animalcule ren- 
dered concrete, by the admixture of petri- 
factive particles ; while the cells of the hive 
are constructed of vegetable materials, col- 
lected by the bee, though mingled, perhaps, 
with some portion of animal cement in the 
operation ; but neither the one, nor the 
other, when completely formed, has any 
pretension to animal existence.— EDIT. 


+ But do these descend in a graduated 
chain? Donot the examples that ensye 
shew that they rather diverge by compli- 
cated ramifications? These objections, 
however, are to the metaphor, not to the 
sentiment—to the illustration, not to the 
argument. — EDIT. 
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man. Who can behold the sedulous 
labour and anxiety of the little birds in 
spring, as they prepare, In ecstacy, for 
the propagation of their species, with- 
out being forcibly impressed with the 
wonderful instinct which actuates their 
operations? And who, that has seen 
the industrious and enduring ant, toil- 
ing, in methodical and unceasing acti- 
vity, during the fruitful days of sum- 
mer, to lay up its little stock of suste- 
nance for the winter, does not think 
that man, were his powers as limited, 
could do no more ? a 

Yet, notwithstanding the proximity, 
in this respect, of the higher orders of 
animals to the lowest of the human 
species, man is much farther exalted 
above them than they are above those 
animals which follow inthe chain. For 
although many of the higher orders of 
brutes possess a kind of memory, and 
the faculty of reasoning to a certain 
extent—although “ the ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib,’— 
yet, unless it be in recollecting their 
dependence on others for food, and a 
few circumstances of a similar nature, 
tending chiefly to the preservation of 
existence—the intellectual powers of 
even the most sagacious of animals are 
extremely circumscribed. We could, 
indeed, adduce many instances of in- 
stinct in animals, which would lead one, 
at first sight, almost to imagine that 
the faculties of the mind are not pecu- 
liar to the human race; but we shall 
reserve further remarks on a subject so 
replete with interest and instruction, 
and direct our attention now to the con- 
sideration of the attributes of the most 
pertect, most elaborate, and most noble 
of God’s works— Man. 

After the world had been formed, 
and beautified with beasts and birds, 
and “every thing that moveth,” a be. 
ing, superior to all, and of the very 
form and type of the Deity, was created, 
to preside and rule in Paradise. 


** Sanetius his animal, mentisque capacius alte 
Deerat adhuc ; et quod dominari in cetera posset,— 
Natus HOMO est * * * * 

* * * ” * + 
Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera tervam 
Os homini sublime dedit, c@elumque tueri 
Jussit, et crectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 


** A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was M 
Conscious of thought—of more ca 
For empire form’d, and fit to rule 


an design’d: 
pacious breast— 
the rest. 

mo * * . * * 
Thus, while the brute creation downward hend 
Their sight, and to their earthy mother tend 

Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 

Reholds hic own hereditary skies.’ | 


(Aug. I 
To this being, so full of power and wis. 
dom, was entrusted the dominion “ oye 
all fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and ove 
all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth on the face of the 
earth ;” and, in his glory, he lived, 
wise and majestic mortal. But this 
complete and absolute perfection was 
marred by the fall of our first parents, 
Yet he lost not his proud pre-eminence 
over all other animals—he still had do. 
minion over the earth, and it was yet 
in his power to become supremely bless. 
ed, or irrevocably miserable. 

It is natural to suppose, that to 4 
being thus circumstanced, some pre 
eminent excellence, some peculiar 
power was given, which elevated him 
so far above all the minor objects of 
the creation. This distinguishing in. 
heritance, then, is two-fold—1st. Mind, 
with all its various intuitive powers; 
and, 2dly. The happy consciousness of 
a future state. 


{ To be continued. ) 


sO. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


Sir: 


NO my remarks in your Magazine for 
April last, p. 216, allow me to add 

the following, for the consideration of 
your numerous readers.—The rail-ways 
hitherto laid down have been constructed 
at the suggestion of individuals for theit 
own private convenience, and withaview 
to economy in the expense of horses; 
for, by laying down the rails on inclined 
planes, the loaded waggons are easily 
run down, and the power required to 
return the empty ones is not cons 
derable: but in the formation of rail 
ways for national purposes, the engineet 
will not be required to act on the same 
parsimonious principle as the circum 


scribed limits of the trade or capital of 


an individual must necessarily dictate, 
or, asin a case where the trade is only 
in one direction, like that of the mining 
districts. No expense which might be 
incurred by forming the grand truok 
rail-ways in direct lines and_ perfect 
levels could be felt, when we contem- 
plate the millions of tons of merchate 
dize, as well as the numerous vehicles 
for the daily conveyance of persons, 
which this improved method of internal 
conveyance would annually circulate, 
each direction, thronch the very heart 
the united kingdom, — 

The 
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he conflicting opinions of different 
neers have, for a while, blinded the 
of the public to the real benefits 
ch this measure so obviously dis- 
Bys. These various reports may easily 
Be traced as the only source of all the 
@Gnfusion which seems to beset some 
Of the companies; it should, however, 







b@ observed, that engineers have given 


détails ofexperiments made on rail-ways, 
differing with each other, both in the 
construction of rails and inclination of 
réad, as well as in the locomotive en- 
gines and waggons used thereon ; and, 
to complete the confusion attendant on 
stich steps, scientific gentlemen are now 
inging up like mushrooms, to give 
truse formula on a subject which 
has long since been sufficiently defined 
by the practical experiments of our 
artizans—a far more useful class of 
sOcicty. 
"From these causes it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to come to any satis- 
factory conclusion; but, notwithstanding 
all the sophistry of those opposed to 
the measure, and the confusion intro- 
duced by different engineers, sufficient 
information may still be collected, to 
@6nvince the impartial man of the vast 


superiority of rail-ways, even on their 


present defective construction, over all 
Other modes of conveyance. If the 
Mblic would but think tor themselves, 
instead of blindly submitting to the per- 
xing opinions of interested engineers, 
a would easily come at the truth; 
there is nothing more simple in detail 
than a rail-way: and, in order to gain the 
ae information, let any one take 
trouble to examine the one at Leeds, 
wOder the management of Mr. Blenkin- 
,one of our most experienced en- 
leers, and who was the first to bring 
locomotive engine into practical 
eHect on rail-ways: the meanest mecha- 
ni€ employed on this _rail-way_would 
have been able to give every information 
t@the public : but, instead of consulting 
men of this sort, information has been 
s@ught for from individuals less qualified 
t@ afford it. 
Time and experience may get the 
etter of public ignorance and prejudice, 
teach those gentlemen, who are ap- 
Binted to the management of rail-way 
€Ompanies, to follow common sense, and 
H@ave all scientific gentlemen (as they 
@fe styled) to amuse themselves with 
ir specious theories. 







- 


iments can be made until some pub- 


* 
‘ 


No really satisfactory or efficient ex- 


Rail- Wars. $I 


lic rail-way of considerable extent be 
laid down, so as to afford a fair trial of 
vehicles, both for the conveyance of 
persons and of goods of every descrip- 
tion; surely it cannot be expected that 
the clumsy coal waggons in use, on the 
present imperfect rails, could yield expes 
riments to satisfy the idle curiosity and 
impertinent questions of ignorant per- 
sons: it would be just as reasonable to 
expect that the conveyance of the inland 
mails could be effected by Thames-street 
earts and horses. It is equally incon- 
sistent to suppose that private indivi- 
duals should incur the expense of laying 
down proper rails, and of building pro- 
per carriages, for the conveyance of all 
descriptions of merchandize as well as 
of persons, without which no experi- 
ments can be made so as to give general 
satisfaction. The same lethargic indif- 
ference we witnessed in our government, 
before they ventured to second the per- 
severing example of individuals in the. 
establishment of steam-packets, will now 
be played over again with respect to 
this measure ~what then? there never 
was any individual, in this or any other 
country, who could, without particular 
influence over constituted authorities, 
make the least impression upon a go- 
vernment, unless by the most provoking 
industry and incessant application.— 
It will hardly be credited, fifty years 
hence, that our statesmen ceuld be so 
totally lost to the common occurrences 
of the day, and so careless of the in- 
estimable treasure which our artizans 
have for many\ years presented to their 
view. 

When the prejudiced opinions of 
those individuals who now oppose this. 
scheme, shall be silenced by a cool re- 
flection of its national importance, we 
shall find every class of society gradually 
incline towards it, till all become unani- 
mous. The merchant, manufacturer 
and farmer, will each receive an addi- 
tional power or means of conveyance, at 
a diminished expenditure; the conveni- 
ence to the community will be so gene- 
ral and impartial, as to be felt from the 
cottage to the throne: and the states- 
man, who now, through ignorance, 
smiles at the measure as one of a specu- 
lative nature, will find it an inexhaus- 
tible source of revenue unparalleled in 
the history of man. 


Your’s, &c. 
Tuomas Garay. 


Nottingham, lst July 1825. 
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32 Egyptian R esearches. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
Researcues in Ecyrrt. 

MORE wonderful country than 

Egypt never courted the attention 
of the traveller. Every step taken 
among its pyramidal mounds, its ela- 
borately-sculptured courts, its magni- 
ficent peristyles, and gigantic colon- 
nades—every glimpse of the series of 
mighty ruins which bestride the valley 
of the Nile, from Merde to the Delta, 
increase our admiration of the extra- 
ordinary people who raised them. It 
is as if we were looking on the de- 
serted cities of the primitive giants— 
giants the builders certainly were, in 
mind, in energy and ambition. On all 
sides, we see the pictured memorials of 
extraordinary national vicissitudes, the 
history of which, if the hieroglyphical 
veil that covers them were lifted, 
would only be second, in importance 
and interest, to the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The eye, on all sides, falls on the evi- 
dences of inordinate wealth and pros- 
perity, succeeded (according to the pro- 
phetic curse) by poverty, degradation and 
desolation. The iron “ arm of Pharaoh* 


(a hieroglyphic we constantly meet. 


with) has been broken ;”’ and the hand 
of the Lord has been shaken over 
Egypt. Amun No (Amenophis or Mem- 
non) has been rent asunder. The waters 
have failed from the sea; and the river 
(connecting the Nile with the Red Sea) 
has been dried up. ‘The heart of Egypt 
(the national emblem) has failed in the 
midst of it; fire has been set in Zoan 
(Tanis), the seat of the solar fire wor- 
ship; the day (the solar orb) has been 
eclipsed at Tehapnehes (Heliopolis); a 
cloud has covered it; and the yokes (of 
Apis) have been broken. The multitude 
has been cut off from No (Diospolis) ; 
und judgments (it was there the forty 
judges of Egypt assembled) have been 
executed there. Pathros (the Thebaid) 
has been made desolate, and Noph 
(Memphis) has had distresses (not the 
paraded distresses of her periodical la- 
mentations for the dead) dai/y. 

. The late discoveries of the Phonetic 
System seem to connect the present day 
with the infancy of the world. The 
vast interval appears annihilated, as if 
by. magic, and we stand in the presence 
of Egypt’s “wise and ancient kings,” 
We behold the sculptures superintended 





* Prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel. concerning Egvpt, passim. 
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by the heroic progeny ‘of the world’s 
youth—the kings and demi-gods, as 
they were not outrageously called, who 
immediately succeeded Mizraim; who 
were contemporary with Moses and 
the Patriarchs ; and who long preceded 
Homer, and those whom the classics 
have accustomed us to regard as the 
most ancient of historical personages, 
Those sculptures are, at this time, as 
fresh and angular as when the graving 
tool of the sculptor quitted his accom- 
plished task 3000 years ago. We sur- 
vey portraits, equally imperishable, of 
the same hero-kings; we are tamilia- 
rized with their names; we witness 
their exploits; we behold their crests, 
devices and arms; we see the armorial 
bearings depicted on the shields and 
banners and chariots of that audacious 
Pharaoh (Thothmosis), who dared to 
set his decisions against those of the 
Almighty ; we sce the impresses of that 
standard, whose pompous blazonry, in-. 
vested with the fiery pillar’s ominous 
radiance, shot terror from amidst the 
refluent surges of the Red Sea, on the 
backward-looking gaze of flying Israel, 
till they beheld the daring king, and the 
glittering pageant of his “ Memphian 
chivalry” swallowed up for ever; and 
saw, 

“From the safe shore, their floating car- 

cases, 
And broken chariot-wheels.”’ 


In an Essay published by Mr. Salt, 
preceded by a dedication, and accom- 
panied by some notes from the pen of 
Mr.Bankes, jun. ; the former has avow- 
ed himself a convert to the Phonetic 
System, after confessing that he had, at 
first, a very decided prejudice against 
it. We have reviewed the subject in 


the article designated Egyptian Re-. 


searches, and expressed our opinion in 
detail. That the theory is true, as ap- 
plied to proper names, cannot be dis- 
puted. How far the practice is to be 
relied on, and wherein it is conjectural, 
we have endeavoured.to show. Mr. 
Salt now comes forward to corrobo- 
rate the theory from repeated ocular 


examination. The result, however, is 


that which we have predicted. To 2 
great number of proper names, more 
especially of the Ptolemies and Roman 
Emperors, the Phonetic alphabet satis- 
factorily applies ; but with respect to 
another large portion, generally speak- 
ing, of the early Pharaohs, it is perfectly: 
abortive. ‘lhe talisman no longer exe- 
cutes the interpreting will of the pro- 

~ fessor.; 
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obedient spirits of the sculptured amu- 
let are invoked in vain; the guardian 
lock refuses to admit the wizard key ; 
and the chamber of mystery remains 
involved in silent solitude and imper- 
‘meable gloom. 
we. Salt has added the names of 
Arsinoe and Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander, to those before decyphered. He 
has also corrected the latitudinarian 
and conjectural range of Champollion’s 
Alphabet, to which we have before ob- 
jected.—Mons. C.”” says Mr. Salt, be- 
sides the Goose for A, has given the 
same hieroglyphic for Y, and the 
Chicken for A; but for neither of these 
do I find any certain authority.” In- 
stead of a goose, Mr. C. adds, the final 
character for A is generally a hawk or 
acrow. The characters of the accom. 
panying shield, to that of Alexander, 
though crested by the usual goose and 
globe (which, according to Dr. Young, 
means, “Son of,” but which, as Mr. 
Salt suggests, is more probably “ Son 
of the sun’’) are inexplicable. On ano- 
ther inscription, “ son” is represented by 
a goose (as Horus Apollo intimates), and 
an oblong square; “daughter” being 
pressed by the addition of the female 
patronymic—a half circle. 

Our own opinion, as we have before 
expressed (see Researches in Egypt, 
No. 409), is, that the accompanying 
shield (we adhere to the term shield in- 
stead of ring) represents .the armorial 
bearings of ‘the king’s ancestor. One 
is the cognominal, the other the pa- 
tronymic name. The bce and plant 
= meant aboriginal or earth-born 
ing. The bee, we know to be an em- 
blem of the Pharaohs—and to .mean 
king. In proof of the inference, we 
refer triumphantly to Mr. Banks’s “Ge- 
nealogical Table of Abydos,’ which 
forms the frontispiece of Mr. Salt’s 
publication. In the lower compart- 
ment, a line of various kings is repre- 
sented, as descended from one common 
stem; the shield, surmounted by the 
bee, always containing the same cha- 
racter; and the accompanying shield, 
surmounted by the goose, changing 
with every successive step of the de- 
scent. One shield was clearly the cog- 
nominal coat of arms, the other the 
patronymic. 

Mr, Salt has also added (bringing full 
proof of their claim to admission) two 
new Phonetic characters to the alpha- 
bet, viz. a pair of tongs for the letter 
7, and the Scarabee for D T,, or Th. 
The additions .Mr. Salt has made to 
ONTHLY Mac. No. 413. 
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previous collections of names of Ro- 
man Emperors are, Nero, Commodus, 
Adrian, Antoninus, and Domitian. 

Among the names of the ancient 
kings of Egypt, he finds Misarte, the 
king who erected the obelisk now 
standing at Matarea, and Thothmosis, 
This Thotamosis was the same king, 
according to Josephus, who perished 
in the Red Sea. Manetho says that 
Thothmosis, the son of Misphragemu- 
thosis, the founder of the dynasty end- 
ing with Belus, or Sethos Egyptus, and 
his brother Danaus (whom he expelled 
to Grecian Argos) besieged the Shep- 
herds to the amount of 250,000, in 
Abaris; and that they went out. of 
Egypt into the wilderness, and from 
thence into Judea, and founded Hie- 
rusalem, Charamon adds, that they 
were leprous people, and that they de- 
parted under the conduct of Moses, an 
Egyptian Scribe, whose Egyptian name 
was Tisithen, and of Joseph, whose 
Egyptian name was Peteseph, 

The shield of Thothmosis is thus 
charged with the Phonetic symbols of 
his name. The accompanying right 
shield contains the name of Rameses— 
the left, of Thothmosis. It is copied 
from Cleopatra’s Needle, 


5 


eee 

On this sublime discovery, Mr. Salt 
may well congratulate himself. Two 
more equally sublime (we use the word 
advisedly—for the discovery is con- 
nected with the most lofty and impor- 
tant associations )—are also due to him. 

At Medinet Abu, he found the name 
of Tirhaka, contemporary with Isaiah ; 
whose existence many learned men 
have doubted, but of whom it is said in 
the Book of Kings—“Tirhaka, King of 
Ethiopia, came out to make war against 
Sennacherib, King of Assyria.” He was, 
therefore, contemporary with Sethon, 
the second King of Egypt, who recorded, 
in Vulcan’s temple at Sais, the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib’s army in the night, 
and his own deliverance from it, by the 
emblematic figure of a mouse or rat. 
Destruction in the night could not be 
F more 
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temples bearing the names of these 
kings, as well as those of Rameses 
Thothmosis, carry, in their appearance, 


more correctly represented. Tirhaka’s 
name (found at Birkel, Ethiopia) is thus 
heraldically represented :— 


alo 
(4) 


The other discovery of Mr. Salt is the 
name of Sabaco : — 
































To these may be added — which, 
though not discoveries, are scarcely of 
inferior consequence —the names of 
Rameses me Amun, and his son Ame- 
noph, erroneously called Memnon. 



































The period at which they reigned 
seems to have formed the brightest 
period of the Egyptian monarchy. The 





* Im this case, the cognominal name is 
preceded by the patronymic: —the first 
shield bearing the father’s arms; the 
second, the son’s. 
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most convincing proof of their anti. 
quity. Ipsambul, Karnak, Medinet Abu, 
and the Memnoniun, are glorious ex. 
amples of the perfection to which Egyp. 
tian architecture attained. In short, 
the greater part of the older monuments 
existing are constructed by these two 
monarchs; and the tombs at+ Biban El 
Moluch seem to have been exclusively 
possessed by their family. 

We have stated, as one difficulty in 
the way of deciphering, that in order to 
arrive at a precise knowledge of the 
mode in which the names of Egyptian 
personages are written, it is necessary 
to be acquainted with the signs and 
figures of the deities, since human cog- 
nomens are commonly derived from 
their diviner names. On such occa- 
sions, it was customary to substitute the 
hieroglyphical character, in part, for the 
phonetic; and sometimes to add and 
mix the image of the deity among the 
characters. In order to correct the 
vagueness likely to result from this dif- 
ficulty, Mr. Salt has been at the pains 
to collect the hieroglyphical and pho- 
netic names of the principal Egyptian 
divinities, who, as we have remarked 
before, are reducible to eight (the eight 
caryatides of the courts of the temples); 
these are, Kneeph, Neith, Ptha, Amun, 
Phre, Athor, Buto, Mendes. There is 
nothing new in this collection: the 
characteristic symbols of the above 
deities have long been familiar to the 
Egyptian antiquarian. The collection 
is; however, useful. 

Mr. Salt concludes with repeating, 
that the Phonetic System was in use 
in the early period of the Egyptian 
monarchy. This allegation we conceive 
to be perfectly established. He pro- 

ceeds 








+ In two articles, entitled the “ So 
called Tomb of Psammis,”’ published in 
the Album, we endeavoured to shew that 
the tomb discovered by Belzoni, was not 
that of Psammis, who was buried at Sais. 
The name has since been renounced by. 
those who assigned it. We argued that it 
was the tomb of Sethos Egyptus (by some 
called Sesostris), the son of the famous. 
Amenéph or Memnon, and grandson of 
Rameses Me Amun. To this opinion we 
adhere. The above testimony of Mr, Salt 
corroborates our inference. It may be 
said, indeed, to be proved by Mr. Bankes’s 
Table of Abydos ; the armorial bearings of 
the buried monarch standing next in suc- 
cession to those of Memnon, 
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ceeds to add his belief, that its applica- 
tion will not be found confined to the 
names of gods, kings or places. He 
adds— 

« Two demonstrative articles, ‘ ta’ ‘ pa,’ 
masculine and feminine ; En, the sign ex- 
pressing Of ; and Mi, signifying appertain- 
ing to, have already been discovered ; and 
Ido not hesitate to say, that with a com- 
plete knowledge of Coptic, and a close ap- 


plication to the study in Egypt, a person 
may be able, in no long time, to decypher 
whole inscriptions.” 


Here we join issue with Mr. Salt and 
his colleagues in opinion: we think his 
hope too sanguine; we should hesitate 
greatly in anticipating such a result; 
and we are of opinion that it will not 
be fulfilled. We have before expressed 
our views on this head in detail. A 
knowledge of Coptic may furnish a key 
to thé sounds necessary to express 
riames according to the Phonetic Sys- 
tem: but how can it avail in the deci- 
phering of images which express ideas 
and not sounds, as hieroglyphics must ? 
To extend the Phonetic System further 
than names, were the same as denying 
the existence of a hieroglyphical lan- 
guage altogether, It would be, in other 
terins, asserting that the Egyptians had 
really no other than an alphabetical 
language,—and that languagé of the 
most vague, confuséd and complicated 
description — in which sounds were ex- 
pressed, not by invariable representative 
characters, but by various and variable 
symbols. That “any great progréss 
can only be the result of extréme 
patience and labour,” we believe: and 
we concur, also, with Mr. Salt’s other 
dictum, That it must be “by close 
application to the study in Egypt”— 
that is to say, on the spot. 

en 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR: 
HE last Whitehaven gazette con- 
& tains an account of the presenta- 
tion of a silver cup, by a respectable 
party of gentlemen, to a surveyor of the 
turnpike roads in that neighbourhood ; 
who it appears had been displaced 
through the influence of a certain power- 
ful house, to make way for the great 
colossus of roads, Mr. MacAdam; con- 
trary to general approbation, 
A few words used by the superseded 
surveyor on receiving the cup, contains 
more solid reasoning than all the 


lengthy articles I have seen published 
on the subject. “‘ Road making,” he 
says, “is something like agriculture. 


‘Macadamization. 


3b 


There is no general rule for either 
without exceptions :—Different parts of 
the road, like different soils, require dif- 
ferent treatment; nor will theory alone 
ever find out the most judicious dis- 
tinctions, until matured by practical 
experience.” 
- The value of well-broken stones 
upon a road has long been acknow- 
ledged ; but the limited means possessed 
by many surveyors, has hitherto pre- 
vented their more extensive application. 
It is only to the mede of using them, 
without any other covering, that Mr. 
MacAdam can lay any claim fo origi- 
nality : and the obstinate adherence to 
this plan, in every situation, high dnd 
low, hard and soft, is too much like a 
panacea for every disorder of the human 
frame. After the irregularly broken 
stones have adapted their sides and 
angles to each other, in the most per- 
fect manner their forms will admit of, 
still the mass is not without interstices; 
and those interstices will in time be 
filled, with mud, soil, dung, or such ad- 
ventitious substances as are first pre- 
sented ; and in proportion to the nature 
of the sub-soil, and frequency of use, 
will this filling up be sooner or later 
effected. If the stones are laid in a low 
situation, on a soft bottom, and the road 
much used, the interstices will soon be 
filled up (primcipally from beneath), 
and the surface covered with a coat of 
mud. On the contrary, if they are laid 
upon a firm foundation, on a rising 
ground, and the road of little traffic, 
there they are not pressed down into 
the substratum, and the small quantity 
of soil deposited upon the surface, to- 
gether with the clayey matter produced 
from the stones by attrition, is gradually 
washed away; anda portion of the bro- 
ken stones are rolled about, till reduced 
into the form of .water-worn pebbles. 
Now a light covering of fine gravel, or 
earthy matter, would prevent the abra- 
sion of the stones, and bring them much 
sooner to a solid mass; and having 
once become fixed, all superfluous 
matter would soon be squeezed out; 
and I think that after two or three 
years’ wear, it would puzzle Mr. Mac- 
Adam himself to point out any defect 
arising fromitits being so treated. Mr. 
MacAdam is old, and no doubt incorri- 
gible: buat some of bis pupils, when 
emancipated from the contro) of the 
old general, and his less experienced 
but not less assuming subalterns, may 
have sense to adapt waa reg to 
circumstances. our’s, &e. 
July 8th 1820. N. 
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36 Past and Present State of Naples. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
ProcraMME of the Present State of 

Literature, Arts, and ScipNcEs in 

the Kincpom of NaPLes. 

HE political events of the year 

1799 form an era of disasters to 
the kingdom of Naples; from which 
literature has greatly suffered. The 
most distinguished men of talent have 
been either cut off by the hand of the 
executioner, destroyed by popular fury, 
or compelled to seek a miserable shel- 
ter in foreign lands, 

In the first years of that terrible 
epoch, the simplest emanation of the 
mind was exposed to danger; the search 
of truth was, more or less, loudly stig- 
matized, as tending to innovation in 
the government; and the jealousy of 
power watched, with so Vandal-like a 
severity, over all the works of mind, 
that a high public functionary was 
known to take great umbrage at the 
name of Galvanism, thinking it synoni- 
mous with Calvinism; and another was 
filled with holy indignation, because a 
poet had dared to give to dove the pro- 
scribed epithet of tyrant. 

The nation still groaned under the 
fresh remembrance of the evils which 
had shaken her, when the events of the 
year 1806 re-awakened better hopes. 
The natural vivacity of the inhabitants, 
and their constant devotion to works of 
art, were first excited by the abolition 
of all restrictions on the introduction 
of foreign books. Then, as every one 
was permitted to inquire into the ex- 
tent and progress of human knowledge 
throughout Europe, literature became 
free and honourable, and youth was 
eager for instruction. The memories 
of Vuo and Pontano, of Giannone and 
Genovesi, of Galiani and Palmieri, of 
Filangiere and Pagano, and of that 
crowd of great men, who, at different 
times, had graced this beautiful portion 
of Italy, arouse universal emulation. 
Some boasted of having had for their 
fellow-citizens Tasso and Sannazzaro— 
others remembered, with enthusiasm, 
that the Demosthenes and Pindar, of 
ancient Latium, had been born under 
the same sky: all felt, that, as heirs of 
such noble renown, it was their duty, 
to their utmost, to maintain it. 

The French Government, whether 
from principle or policy, encouraged 
this disposition, by shewing confidence, 
and opening the path of power to all 
who were distinguished by knowledge 
and experience. And they rendered 


their conduct still more efficacious, by 
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instituting public meetings for those 
who had no means but their talent of 
making themselves known. Political 


science and economy, and, consequent. 


ly, philosophy and morality, which form 
their basis, were then cultivated with 
equal ardour and success. The study 
of jurisprudence being rendered less 
intricate and less tedious by the intro. 
duction of a new civil code; youth had 
more time for the acquirement of all 
other kinds of social information; and 
the employments with which they were 
often entrusted, in the different branches 
of civil or financial administration, as- 
sisted the application, improvement, 
and extension of their theoretic know- 
ledge, and induced that _perspicuity 
which can only result from practice. 
This change was prodigious, and 
spread rapidly through all classes of 
society, who, from that moment, seemed 
animated with new life. State ques- 
tions, which, till then, were considered 
as mysteries, reserved for the compre- 
hension of a few, were, more or less, 
discussed, and brought within the 
sphere of the most ordinary under- 
standing. The nation, compelled to 
obey a government which, she could 
not always forget, was foreign, decided 
harshly on its proceedings, when they 
were in opposition to her own inte- 
rests; and the overseer of a parish 
sometimes understood the subject more 
rationally than the minister. 
Circumstances were no less favour- 
able to natural science, which, rendered 
more free by the general impulse, and 
no longer fearing restraint from the 
suspicions of superstitious ignorance, 
aroused the noble ambition of their 
patrons. Antonio Semeatini, Andria, 
Petagna, Amantea, and Conigno, the old 
friend of Haller, still lived. The fame 
of these old oracles of medicine was 
great; but, enfeebled by age, they only 
shed a languid light, like the rays of 
the setting sun. Young men of great 
promise, many of whom had returned 
from painful exile, rose immediately 
under their eyes, ready to succeed them 
in the laudable task of supporting the 
glory of their country. Vincenzo Se- 
mentini published the splendid disco- 
veries of Volta and Galvani, and shewed 
the wonders of chemical affinity in the 
decomposition and recomposition of 
bodies. Nanula and De Horatii gave 
new impulse to simple and comparative 
anatomy; shewing, by means of potent 
injections of mercury, the most hid- 
den ramifications of the sanguine and 
lymphatic 
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hatic systems of the animal ma- 
Sie Tenore, who had been ap- 


ointed Director of the Botanical Gar- 
den, formed the noble plan of com- 
piling a Flora Napolitana ; and the re- 
ception of the first sheets fully proved 
the esteem which the public entertained 
of his great knowledge in these mat- 
ters. Savaresi revived the school of 
Sarcone, and gave to light his profound 
medical observations, in the Antilles 
and in Egypt, relative to the yellow- 
fever and the plague. Stellati, by a 
series of repeated experiments, suc- 
cessfully opposed the theory of con- 
tro-stimolo (anti-stimulants), which the 
learned Italian translator of Darwin’s 
Zoonomia had attempted to establish. 
Linguiti, appointed to re-organize a 
new hospital for the reception of the 
insane, published the first volume of 
his researches on this ‘important sub- 
ject, in which the generous views of a 
humane mind are even more conspicuous 
than his vast information. And, in fine, 
the sale cliniche were re-established under 
the superintendence of many learned 
professors of not less worth, who, in- 
spiring youth with the love of know- 
ledge, educated them in such a manner 
as to render them useful to their com- 
mon country. 

Nor were such noble works confined 
alone to the capital. The Agrarian 
Societies, which had been formed in 
the provinces, profiting by the progress 
of chemistry, proved its application to 
the practical parts of agriculture and 
pasturage. Geological and horticultural 
information was at the same time spread 
by the observations of many learned 
naturalists, and upheld by the high and 
merited reputation of Matteo Tondi. 

In the same manner, geography, to- 
pography, and trigonometry prospered, 
by the learned labours of Galanti, Vis- 
conti, and Rosati; and the arts of in- 
dustry, honoured in their theory by 
such names as Fergola and Flauti, were 
carefully studied in their application to 
the different wants of social life—since 
a society of able artizans, who tra- 
versed the different provinces by order 
of the Director of Streets and Bridges, 
had rendered architecture and hydrau- 
lics popular. The reports forwarded by 
them to government, concerning their 
observations, and the plans of public 
edifices, which they were deputed to 
Propose, often evinced the noblest con- 
ceptions of art; and shewed the great 
progress of the nation in this most use- 
ful branch of physical knowledge. 
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The country of Mazzocchi was not 
likely to neglect the study of archaio- 
logy ; and many able young men ap- 
plied themselves to enrich it with new 
and erudite researches. Among these 
were the learned Avellino, perpetual 
secretary to the most celebrated aca- 
demy of this metropolis. The caves of 
Pompeii, which at that time employed 
many hundred men, afforded precious 
monuments, on which the research of 
Neapolitan antiquaries was honourably 
exercised. 

Two collections of lyric poetry and 
elegies, by different authors; one pub- 
lished on the death of the celebrated 
Fantoni, and the other on that of the 
unhappy Rosina Scotti, depicted a 
series of splendid ideas, and proved 
with what success poetic harmony was 
cultivated. This may be proved by 
the numerous compositions of Ricci, 
which, though worthy of the neglect 
into which they have fallen, from their 
sentiments, only calculated to flatter 
the passions of the times, and the am- 
bition of the ruling powers, are yet 
valuable for their purity of style, and 
the richness of their imagery. Next, 
Mazzarella published an ode to Mayer, 
who himself seems inspired with the 
soul of Parini, and who claims a part 
of the enthusiasm with which the 
Medea of that celebrated professor of 
music animated the public mind. The 
Marquis de Bianchi ventured to read, 
in literary societies, some fragments of 
his unpublished poem on Lorenzo de 
Medici, in which all admired the noble 
imagery and the ancient suavity of 
Italian eloquence. De Ritis made 
known to many his beautiful attempt 
at a new translation of Horace, which, 
for elegance, ingenuity and freshness 
of style, is hardly, if inferior, to the ori- 
ginal, The Marquis Nicolai, also, con- 
tributed, in manuscript, to many of his 
most intimate friends, his wonderful 
Poemetti, breathing patriotism and li- 
berty, which seem designed with the 
bold touch of Michel Angelo, and fre- 
quently coloured with the enchanting 
tints of Albani. 

There had been formerly many rich 
monasteries, in whose churches it was 
the custom, at different times of the 
year, to celebrate religious fétes, parti- 
cularly renowned for the brilliancy and 
luxury of the music which was executed 
therein. Treasures were expended in 
procuring the most renowned masters, 
and the best instruments and singers ; 


and it is easy to judge how much this 
contributed 
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contributed to the support of this im- 
portant branch of the fine arts. Rea- 
son and policy soon required the abo- 
lition of these monasteries; but the 
government either could not, or would 
not, substitute new means of encourage- 
ment in place of those which the art of 
music had before received from the 
religious communities. Thus, no other 
field being left for music but the theatre, 
it lost some of its ancient splendour. 
The emulation of the youth, who had 
formerly devoted themselves to it, was 
extinguished, by the fruitless attempt of 
government to form the many conser- 
vatorii, which had before existed, into 
one ; the superintendence of which was 
entrusted to men incapable of regu- 
lating it in all its parts. Thus, by one 
of those whimsical circumstances which 
sometimes throw ridicule over the most 
serious affairs, the country of Cimarosa 
and Paesiello was condemned to see, at 
the head of musical instruction, an old 
secularized French capuchin, with a 
soul the most untuned to music of any 
Midas who has existed from the com- 
mencement of the world. 
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if the art of painting: but they either 
failed, or had not sufficient time to pro- 
j duce effect. The nation, nevertheless, 
possessed a great miniature painter in 
} the old Zuccari; aud one of the first 
painters @ fresco that Italy can boast 
of in the present day, in the person of 
Camarrano. 
| Public instruction, with respect to 
{ arts and literature, was, meanwhile, the 
| object of general solicitude. Galdi and 
Coco were especially engrossed in 
| proposing the means of rendering it 
conducible to general utility: one of 
these was celebrated as the author of 
a History of the Government of Hol- 
land, and the other as the author of the 
Travels of Plato in Italy, and a History 
of the Neapolitan Revolution of 1799. 
To sustain the public enthusiasm, a 
periodical work, entitled Biblioteca Ana- 
litica di Scienze, Latteratura ed Arti, 
was, for the first time, established in 
Naples, on a vast and judicious plan. 
This noble undertaking was afterwards 
abandoned, for reasons which it is use- 
less here to state: but its first publica- 
tions justly excited the applause of all 
men of information, since it was rich in 
learned articles, and elegant essays on 
all the branches of general science. 

In the year 1815, the dynasty of 
the Bourbons regained the throne of 
Naples: and it must be confessed, that, 
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so far from arresting the progress of the 
nation in literature and scientific re. 
search, they sought to promote them 
by all the means in their power. They 
protected the academies, encouraged 
study, and permitted the importation 
of foreign books. The nation was, be. 
sides, enriched by the presence of Piazzi, 
Poli and Zingarelli, whom political 
changes had brought back to the theatre 
of their former glory. ; 
The fruits of this iberal system were 
not slow in appearing. Galluppi pub- 
lished the first volumes of his “ Essays 
on Idealism and Kantism.” This work, 
though written without order, or wuch 


elegance of style, is nevertheless rich in ' 


profound meditation and accurate analy- 
sis; and shews its author to be a man 
versed in the study of classic metaphy- 
sics, and the deepest subjects of modern 
philosophy. Jannelli gave to light his 
“ Thoughts on the Philosophy of His- 
tory,” in which the finest effusions of 
Vuo are, for the first time, divested of 
the obscurity of language in which that 
great man had clothed them ;—and are 
set forth with clearness, discussed with 
subtlety, and urged with noble freedom. 
Delfico, the Nestor of Neapolitan litera- 
ture, ever attentive to encourage know- 
ledge by example and advice, published 
his Nuove Ricerche sul Bello, in which 
the principles of enlightened philosophy 
form, constantly, the basis for the solu- 
tion of the most arduous questions of 
astetich art. 

The youth of Naples were ardently 
preparing many other works of different 
kinds, when the revolution of 1820 
drew all talent from literary research, 
to concentrate it in politics; and to 
what a degree the people were ab- 
sorbed in the various branches of social 
science may be shewn by the innume- 
rable memoirs and periodical publica- 
tions, breathing high thoughts, deep 
learning, and judicious criticism; and 
dictated by that pure and generous pa- 
triotism, which, full of hope for the 
future, disdains to shed insult and abuse 
over the disorders of the past. 

But this picture cannot be continued. 
The events of 1821 again threw a veil 
over the moral state of the people. 
From that time, the historian feels a 
void he cannot fill: and constrained 
to pause by the eruptions of aggression 
and violence, dares hardly anticipate 
the possible results, or say to the insa- 
tiable thirst of dominion, 


Tantum...« .. potuit suadere malorum. 
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THE LIVING SKELETON. 
HE reports that have been circu- 
lated relative to this extraordinary 
phenomenon have staggered credulity ; 
and even professional gentlemen of 
much anatomical experience, familiar, 
as they are, with the extraordinary ca- 
rices of nature, and with births of mal- 
conformation, have not scrupled to ex- 
press their suspicions, that the whole 
story was a mere idle fabrication. We 
have, however, been favoured, by a 
gentleman of high respectability, by 
whom the phenomenon in question has 
been seen and examined, with the fol- 
lowing authentic particulars ; by which 
it will be seen, that even in the most 
incredible reports that have got abroad, 
there has been little exaggeration. 

The subject of our description is a 
young man of twenty-eight years of age, 
who has for some time been exhibited 
from village to village in France, of 
which country he is native. The cir- 
cumstance of his preternatural structure 
and appearance is accounted for by his 
mother, during her time of pregnancy, 
having been frightened by the sight of a 
skeleton. She died in child-birth; and 
her infant was brought into the world, 
though alive, with all the hideous ap- 
pearances of the object of maternal ter- 
ror.—A skeleton in appearance, though 
with all the organs of sense, he was 
found capable of nutrition, and progres- 
sive growth in stature; his faculties, in 
no respect, appearing, as he advanced in 
life, deficient ; and, what is still more 
extraordinary, he is reported never to. 
have had a day’s illness in his life. A 
Colonel, or Major Williams (for our 
informant forgets which), hearing of the 
circumstances, and having ascertained 
their truth, engaged, as a speculation, 
with the father of this /usus nature of 
the human species, for a sum of money, 
to bring him over to England, forthe pur- 
pose of being here exhibited; and, accom- 
panied by the father and a female rela- 
tion, he has actually arrived; having 
borne the fatigue of his journey, and 
the inconveniences of his voyage, with- 
Out apparent injury or derangement of 
health. The following are the appear- 
ances described :— 

His stature appears to be about five 
feet seven. His face is sallow and ca- 
daverous, not entirely destitute of flesh; 
but such, in this respect, as is usually 
exhibited in the very last stage of con- 
sumption; and he has a strong black 

td. The rest of his form, with 
some little exception as.to hishands and 

8, and a little more as to his feet 


The Living Skeleton. —New Retail Brewers’ Act. 39 


exhibits not the least appearance of 
muscle, but is that of a mere absolute 
skeleton, with a skin drawn tight over 
it; exhibiting otherwise, as in the ccm- 
pletely dissected subject, the forms of 
the dry and naked bones. These are, 
however, in some respects, much dis- 
torted fromthe usual natural direction: 
The collar-bone rising up to the ears, 
and the shoulders, though of their cus- 
tomary breadth, hanging somewhat low. 
the form of the clavicles, or shoulder- 
bones, is distinctly visible, and touch 
each other behind. Theupper arms are 
two inches only in circumference, the 
lower arms of corresponding thinness ; 
but upon each of them may be seen the 
traces of a thin vein for the circulation 
of the blood; the hands, as already ob+ 
served (like the other points of neces- 
sary exertion) exhibiting some appear- 
ance of flesh. The trunk, of the usual 
breadth, is in other respects exceedingly 
deranged in form. The sternum has 
entirely given way, and the long ribs 
have consequeatly sunk down towards 
the abdomen, so as to cover and en- 
tirely conceal the short jribs. This has 
produced so complete a flattening of the 
chest, that the depth from the ribs to 
the spine, at that part where the sternum 
should be, is not more than two inches 
and a-half. Sir Astley Cooper, who has 
seen him, thinks, we are informed, that 
it cannot be more than two inches. 
The hips and thighs, and the whole of 
the lower extremities, have the same 
naked skeleton-like appearance, with ex- 
ception of the feet, which do not appear 
much smaller than those of other per- 
sons of the same stature. His motion 
is, as may be expected, exceedingly 
awkward, but not particularly feeble; 
and we need not say, that his whole ap- 
pearance is horrible, beyond all that the 
monster-mongers of Der Frieschiitz ex- 
hibitions have devised for the theatres. 
—<——— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: 

pee a more partial and unjust 
& legislative enactment, in proportion 
to its limits, does not exist, than that 
which is contained in a clause of the 
new Retail Brewers’ Act, which compels 
that class of tradesmen to shut up the 
places where they vend their beer, every 
evening, precisely at nine o’clock, I 
need not tell you, Sir, that instead of 
this said class of tradesmen, who are 
equally deserving of the protecting hand 
of the Legislature with their competi- 
tors who keep licensed public-houses, 
being put upon an equal footing aad 
chance 
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chance of gaining public favour with the 
latter, they are compelled, by this heavy 
restricting clause, to forego a great por- 
tion of the trade which would otherwise 
flow into their hands. And, any one 
who is acquainted with the nature of a 
populous working neighbourhood, where 
these retail brewers are mostly esta- 
blished, will see the full severity of 
the evil I am pointing out. Working 
families seldom get their supper beer, 
or recreative glass of John Barleycorn, 
till between the hours of nine and ten; 
and on Saturday night, which is worth 
all the week besides, on account of the 
labouring classes then receiving their 
wages, and being disposed to recreate 
a little, the above tradesmen are subject 
to the mortifying compulsion of closing 
their doors precisely at nine—and see- 
ing, that very instant, the whole channel 
of trade revert into the .hands of the 
publicans. 

This is unfair: and, hoping you will 
consider the complaint I now urge, on 
behalf of these striving and industrious 
characters, worthy of a place in your 
widely-extended work, I remain your’s, 
&e. Enort. 

—_-- - 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sire: 
HE following are extracts from 
Burnet’s History of his Own 
Times, pp. 170 and 309 * of the original 
edition ; and from which I infer, that 
secret confession to a priest is a part of 
the doctrine of the Church of England, 
and has been actually practised, at least 
in one instance. 

** She” (the Duchess of York, and 
daughter of the Chancellor Clarendon) 
“was bred to great strictness in religion, 
and practised secret confession. Morley 
(Bishop of Winchester) told me he was 
her confessor. She began at twelve years 
old, and continued under his direction, til}, 
upon her father’s disgrace, he was put from 
the court.”’ 

I shall be obliged by some one of 
your correspondents informing me, 
through your pages, if my inference is 
correct: and if so, to point out, 
to what extent does the church require 
the confession to be made? if absolution 
follows? and, generally, wherein this 
confession differs from the doctrine of 
the Church of Rome ?—Your’s, &c. 

Wth June 1825. An Inquirer. 


* We quote only the former of the two 
passages which our correspondent had 
transcribed, as being sufficient bases for the 
inquiry ; and the book itself being of such easy 
access, as not to excuse more than neces- 





_ sary transcript in our contracted space.— 
_ Rorr. 





TOPIC OF THE MONTH. 
OPERA-HOUSE EXHIBITIONS, 





WITH exception to the extreme heat of 
the weather for stx or seven successive days, 
and the danger there was of its being fata] 
to Mr. Canning, we are aware of no occur- 
rence that so well deserves to be regarded 
as the Topic of the Month, as the reyiyaj 
of a disgraceful species of exhibition at our 
Italian Opera House :—the King’s Theatre 
it is called! but, to the honour of royalty, 
neither the King nor any of the Royal 
Family seem to have sanctioned che dis. 
gusting spectacle. But we will speak of 
it here, at once, as moral censors, and as 
theatrical critics, that we may not have to 
recur to it again in another place. 

On the 30th of June, Rossi’s heroic 
Opera, Z/ Crociato in Egitto (The Crusa- 
der in Egypt), with the music of Meyer- 
beer, was exhibited for the first time; and 
presented what may be called an accumu- 
lation of novelties—a new opera ushering 
in a new performer ; with, still more new, 
a first appearance for the benefit of the 
débutant—and that débutant of a descrip- 
tion to which even the license of our 
opera-stage has been so long estranged, 
that it has become a novelty also. The 
benefit part of the innovation was, how- 
ever, judicious—if the experiment was to 
be tried: for there can be no doubt that 
English prejudice—or, as we should call 
it, honest English feeling, runs pretty high 
upon the subject ; and there was, perhaps, 
no better expedient for disarming hostility, 
than that of enlisting compassion for the 
poor degraded being who was to be ex- 
hibited on the behalf of such a debit. Pa- 
tronage (extended, in some instances, we 
are told, even to coercion, through the de- 
pendent circles), and a two-fold curio- 
sity (Signor non signor Velluti, and the 
reception he was to meet with!) brought @ 
thronged house, even before the rising of the 
curtain: a crowded pit—in which, how- 
ever, to the credit of the middle class, 
there was a much smaller proportion of 
respectable females than we ever remem- 
ber to have seen; and boxes, ‘filled with 
all the splendour of fashion. Unblushing 
matrons of high rank, in all the pomp of 
feathers, tiaras and jewels, with an un- 
usual display of high-born maidens in their 
teens, with wreathes of artificial flowers 
upon their heads, and flickering smiles, 


sufficiently intelligent, upon their lips, gave - 
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to the circles, “tier above tier,” the sem- 
plance of a gala triumph over the decency, 
taste, and humanity of the age. 

The opera itself is a splendid spectacle, 
and was, unequivocally, well received— 
as, indeed, it merited: for it abounds 
with fine music— rich in expressive va- 
riety, in pathos, and in power, and in 
that thrilling depth of mysterious feeling 
which characterizes the German school. 
It was, also, well sustained. Aladino, the 
Sultan, Sig. Remorini; Palamide, Mme. 
Caradori; Osmino, Sig. Crivelli; Adriano, 
Sig. Curioni; and #elicia, Signora Garcia, 
wanted nothing to complete the vocal and 
dramatic corps, but a more natural sub- 
stitute for the amorous and heroic Knight 
of Rhodes, Armando, than the tall and at- 
tenuate imbecility of the Velluti, with its 
helmet of steel tied under its chin, with a 
delicate bow of white satin ribbon—like a 
lady’s morning-cap! There were also 
changes of novelty and scenic pomp, ele- 
gant groupings of dancers, and splendid ar- 
rays of military procession and manceuvre ; 
and the drama itself, though the incidents 
are sufficiently incredible, not impeachable 
of absolute nonsense. 

But all this was not, it seems, deemed 
sufficient to gratify the refinement of opera- 
tical eyes andears. The taste of the Eng- 
lish public was to be stigmatized, and its 
reputation stained, by the hideous impu- 
tation of reviving, by its patronage, an ab- 
horrent practice, of which even the most 
effeminate and voluptuous nations of the 
Continent have become ashamed. 

The first reception of Signor Velluti 
sufficiently evinced that, of this thronged 
assembly, all who came for his benefit, did 
not come with cordiality. Pity for the in- 
dividual could not quite-suppress the mur- 
murs of dissatisfaction at the exhibition. 
Theapplause, however, as might be expected 
from the patronage exerted, was predomi- 
nant; and, with indignant shame, we re- 
cord that, among the most enthusiastic of 
the applauders, we observed a good many 
of those young ladies of fashion in the 
boxes, to whose appearance we have 
already referred. We do not know, in- 
deed, when we have seen so many delicate 
hands beating their snow-white gloves to 
pieces in behalf of a new favourite upon 
the boards of any theatre. But what 
would these young creatures say, if the 
satirist should point them out by name, 
and ‘delineate the tell-tale expressions of 
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countenance with which the plaudits of 
many of them were so significantly ac- 
companied? What would they say to 
such a tale? Or, if it called up a blush 
of retrospection on their countenances, 
what would they have a right to say to the 
parents who took them there ?—to those 
parents who intruded upon their young 
imaginations an exhihition which could not 
escape explanation, and which must unveil 
to the young mind disgusting mysteries, 
from the taint of which their imaginations 
ought to have been preserved? It might 
have been edifying to hear the dialogues, 
resulting from the interrogatories of some 
of the more innocent, between these young 
ladies and their mammas! 

But, vehement, beyond the customary 
ardour of Opera-lhouse decorum, as were 
the encouraging plaudits of the high fashion- 
ables, the wonderful tones cf the Velluti, 
with all its science and execution, did not, 
any more than the undescribable peculiarity 
of its unerectable figure, conciliate all its 
auditors, or prevent the expression, some- 
times of disgust, and sometimes of a sort 
of horror; or, at other times, repress the 
burst of laughter provoked by the contrast 
between the more than peacock scream of 
this hero thing, and the fine manly base of 
Sig. Remorini, in the Sultan. In short, 
there is a species of mournful mysticism — 
a something so unearthly, and still more 
remote from all that we conceive of hea- 
ven, in | 

‘¢ That preternatural alt—that piercing cry, 

That shrilly wails its lost humanity,” 

which was calculated to excite a thrill very 
different from that of pleasure. If it 
** took the imprisoned soul,” it did not 
lap it in Elysium. For us, we freely con- 
fess that the heart sickened, while the ear 
shrunk from the monstrosity of the tene, 
and the train of indignant reflections which 
it conjured up. Nor were we sorry to 
observe, that, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts of patronage, the malcontents were 
sufficiently numerous to frustrate every at-~ 
tempt at an encore. 

It is but candid to state, that no part of 
the dissatisfaction could be ascribed to any 
want of power or of skill in the Velluti, or 
in what is called execution—which was 
certainly, in some instances, what is meant 
(when we mean any thing) by the excla- 
mation, ‘ Astonishing!’ and, to those 
whose ears or whose moral feelings can be 
reconciled to the species Of voice, it might, 
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probably, be “very delightful!’ The most 
astonishing of all was the part borne by 
this singer in the finale — particularly 
“ Disarmi il suo adegno,”’ and in the duetto, 
‘Da questo istante;”” on which the ap- 
plause was very general. 


It was an extraordinary sight, after the 


fall of the curtain, to see this mis-repre- 
sentative of the heroic Knight of Rhodes, 
in gorgeous panoply, led forward, by the 
hand, and under the protection of Mme. 
Caradori, to receive the suffrages of the 
auditors :—of which, by favour of such 
association, he seemed, at least, to have a 
large majority. 

If the unfortunate being, who is the pro- 
minent subject of this criticism, were alone 
the object of consideration, the tone we 
have assumed might be regarded as austere 
and cynical. But we have an eye to pos- 
terity, and we have a feeling for the moral 
reputation of our country; and we call 
upon those persons of bigh rank and sta- 
tion, under whose patronage, and by whose 
invitation, this disgraceful exhibition has 
been made, to cast their glance, also, beyond 
the voluptuous gratification of the hour, and 
to participate in that feeling :—at least, to 
think again before they persevere in ren- 
dering the prospect of British remunera- 
tion a temptation to depraved Italian pa- 
rents to immolate their future offspring 
to.the vampire taste of a perverted sensu- 
ality—before they hold out the tempta- 
tions of British opulence, and_ proffer 
the lavish remunerations of British pro- 
digality, as bribes for the renewal of a 
detestable praetice, from which decency 
revolts, and at which humanity shudders : 
—a practice (be it remembered) which, if 
British gold be not lavished to re-encourage, 
is likely never again to disgrace the Euro- 
pean world. The Hero—as he is called— 
of Waterloo, is named among those who 
are most forward in the patronage we are 
reprobating. But let even him reflect 
whether the laurels he claims, as victor 
over Napoleon, will receive any additional 
lustre from the opposition in which this 
species of patronage would have a tendency 
to place his and Napoleon’s name. Among 
the benefits which that Napoleon confer- 
red upon Italy (and he did, in the midst of 
all his tyranny and despotic usurpations, 
confer many), was the discouragement and 
sbolition of that. worse than infanticidal 
practice, by which children were qualified 
for the Velluti scream, Must this detest- 
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able practice, as well as the blessings of 
Austrian dominion, Bourbon dynasties ang 
Spanish Inquisitions, be restored ? — and 
restored, also, by Wellington influence, ang 
by British gold? Are the ambition and the 
tyranny of Napoleon not completely yan. 
quished, till every benefit with which he 
occasionally modified that tyranny, and 
atoned for that ambition, are obliterated 
and every abuse he proscribed renewed ? 

But four, we are told, of that unfortunate 
choir of dishumanized squallers, heretofore 
so numerous in Italy, at this time survive, 
Shall we be the people to offer premiums 
to shameless parents to render them again 
as numerous as ever? Shall it be a part of 
our system of legitimacy, to renovate the 
hideous practice? Shall the screams of 
infants under barbarous immolation rise to 
heaven, in accusation of the seductive 
abuse of British wealth, and the unfeeling 
sensuality of British luxury?—and the 
maturer screams of the half-vital victims of 
that immolation record to future genera- 
tions, that such were among the purposes 
for which Britain conquered, and to which 
British liberality was applied ? 

The subject has been much discussed 
during the present month. If we have 
taken it up upon somewhat broader grounds 
than have generally been assigned to it, 
and expressed our sentiments strongly, we 
trust we have placed it in no improper 
point of view, and that our zeal in the cause 
of insulted humanity may in some degree 
excuse, if not fully justify, some occasional 
warmth in the expression of our sentiments. 
—But, warmth did we say? No: we have 
been cold—we have been coy—we have 
been reserved! There is a part of the 
subject still more frightful, upon which we 
have not—upon which we cannot touch. 
There are vices which must remain unre- 
proved, lest the cheek of Innocence should 


» 


be scorched by the very breath that dif- 


fuses the echo of the reproof. By the 
adepts in the science of sinning without 
shame, we shall be understood; and we 
wish not to unveil to the modest eye of 
morning, mysteries at which Cotytto her- 
self would blush! There are reasons 
enough, in what has been already argued, 
why the matrons aud the maidens of our isle 
should shrink from the imputation of coun- 
tenancing, in public or in private, those 
squeaking things whom humanity, even 
while she pities, must yet disown. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ee 
HORACE—Book III. Ode 20. 


TRANSLATED IN THE SAPPHIC MEASURE OF THE ORIGINAL. 


TO PHYRRUS. 


Do not you see—more perilous a combat 
Than of her young yon lioness to plunder, 


Waits ye? 


ull soon your arrogance, dismay’d, will 


Shun the destruction. 


Thro’ the surrounding populace she rushes, 

Fierce to protect her elegant Nezra. 

Long is your conflict, difficult the toi] that 
Yields her* to either. 


She, the meanwhile—your recompense and umpire— 

While ye send forth your javelins in combat, 

Rends the light-blooming coronal, and smiling 
Treads on the palm-branch ; 


Fans her soft ringlets, redolent of perfume, 
While the fresh breeze plays amorous around her, 
Fairer than wood-nymph, or the maid who smiles on 


Jove with the nectar. A.S. 








* The classical scholar will excuse—the English ear approve—the 
change of the pronoun here, and of the allusion in the last line.— Edit. 








PHENOMENA. 


Hast seen upon the mountain’s height, 
Where wintry snows were shining, 

A rose-bud in its lustre bright, 

As on a hed of pure delight, 
With fragrant breath reclining ? 


“ Dull bard !—the mountain’s snowy height, 
Were there the rose reclining, 
Would chill the breath, the lustre blight— 
Would quell the soul of gay delight, 
On winter’s lap repining.”” 


But I have seen as strange a sight :— 
On wintry lap reclining, 

A living rose, more sweet and bright, 

Breathe forth the soul of pure delight, 
Nor drooping, nor repining. 


It sheds around a cheering light, 
Bright as Aurora shining;— 

The rear of darkness put to flight, 

When Zephyrs with the Loves unite, 
The wreaths of Flora twining. - 


The snows of age they are not cold, 
The wintry hour not glooming, 

Nor is the pulse of joy controll’d, 

Where sympathies of mind unfold, 


In Beauty’s bosom blooming. I.2- 


CURELESS GRIEF. 


Tugre is a grief which never dies— 

A vulture preying on the heart: 
In vain persuasive Reason tries, 
__Nor soothes Religion’s balm the smart. 
Tis poison at the gushing spring, 

That with the current must endure. . 
Reflection bears the adder’s sting, 

And more inflames—but cannot cure. 


Blue-Anchor Road. 


Ewnonrr. 


TRANQUILLITY :— 


A RECOLLECTION OF MY FIRST APPROACH 70 
CROMAC WATER, CUMBERLAND, 


THE sun was on the wain—in the mid course 

Between high noon and twilight—and o’er all 

That lovely region shed a placid bearn 

Of mitigated splendour—suiting well 

Its pensive sequestration. Not a sound 

Of voice or concourse—nor the low of herd, 

Or bleat of grazing flock, was heard around, 

Or trampof steed. The sheep-hell on the hills 

Was silent; and the very birds had ceas’d, 

On wing or spray, their love-notes. All 
around— 

From earth and air and waters—there was 
breath’d 

A spirit of unmix’d tranquillity— 

So still, that though no whisper of a breeze 

Disturb’d the pendent foliage, you might hear 

The motion of the elements—a song 

Of silence, that dispos’d the listening soul 

To meditative quietness, and lull’d 

Not passions only, but the animal powers, 

And all their violent feelings : even the pulse 

Beat with a softer measure, and the breath 

With a more gentle efflux ebb’d and flow’d, 

With scarce perceptive impulse: so entire 

Was the dominion of Tranquillity! J.T. 


—_— 


EPIGRA M. 


To Ned, who late had lost his wife, 

The cross-grain’d partner of his life, 
Will, like true friend in need, appears, 
And bids him dry grief’s fruitless tears ; 
“¢ For know,” he cries, “ *tis all in vain— ~ 


- You ne’er can fetch her back again.” 


Quoth Ned, “ Didst never hear, mny lad, | 
That folks can weep when they are glad ?° 
- Exénr. 
Gg 
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HOLYROOD:— 
SUGGESTED BY THE VIEW OF THAT RUIN AT 
THE DIORAMA. 


Tuov mouldering pile, of hoar antiquity, 

Whose sculptur’d walls, and proud-rais’d 
capitals, 

Th’ unsparing hand of Time hasrude defac’d ; 

With awe and admiration co [ gaze, 

As thro’ the broken arch the pale moon gleams, 

Andshedsa mournful radiance o’er the scene: 

The sick!y light, with melancholy beam, 

Shines on the fallen shaft and marble tomb, 

Richly embl»zon’d with heraldic pomp— 

The silent chamber cf the kingly dead. 

©! thou grey chronicler of other years! 

What wonder-working changes hast thou 
wrought! 

What silence and what desolation spread ! 

Neath thy corroding touch the stately dome 

Lies crumbling in the dust, yet lovely still ; 

For there's a beauty in thy moss-grown walls, 

Thy cloister’s gloom, that throws a dubious 
light, 

More still and awful, as the shades prevail. 

Is this the place where Mary beld her court, 

When, thrali’d by beauty, each devoted lord, 

Low bending, dropp’d the knee ?—in which 
was born 

The prince, foredoom’d to blend the rival 
crowns ?— 

Where peai’d the anthem—the mask'd revel 
reel’d 2— 

Where gleam’d the assassin-steel ? I cannot 
gaze 

Upon thy prostrate palace-fane, Holyrood! 

Without the thoughts of other days—tho’ now 

Far other sounds and other voices wake, 


If voice be heard, thy echoes. Thro’ thy aisles, . 


For madrigal and requiem, wails alone 
‘The screeching owl; the leaden-winged bat 
Now leais thy only dance; and yon pale moon, 


And flickering lamp, that glimmers o’er the . 


grave, 
Are all thy torches now. Yet soothing more 
To Meditation’s eye, than when thy pomps 
Made night outshine the day. ’’Tis beautiful! 
And I wouldroveamidst thy crumbling aisles, 
But that I fear to startle from her dream 
Of mournful musing, by my echoing step, 
Yon vestal, watching o’er the funeral flame. 
J.S.H. 


SONNET TO THE SHADE OF BYRON, 


Tue heavens were in their glory—every star 
Beam’'d in its golden intluence—the sky 
Shone like a vault of gems—when, from afar, 
One richer in all radiance woo’d my eye; 
Deep in its bed of blue it glitter’d on, 
Like woman deck’d in beauty’s royalty ! 
Or, if in minds we seek comparison, 
Who should it call to thought, great Bard! 
but thee— 
Byron ! first star of that bright galaxy, 
Phat sheds its light o’er every realm and clime, 
Aud thro’ the eternal void spreads gloriously 
‘The lustre kindled in its nuok of time! * 
For thou a world didst make of gardens bright, 


Where flowers of every hue breathe lovely 


on the sight, 


Enort. 
Blue- Anchor Road. 


IMITATED FROM ANACREON’S 


EIz TO EAP— 


ODE TO SPRING. 
Hait, fair returning Spring! thy charms 
diffuse ! 
Ye bleoming roses, all your sweets exhale! 
Ye Graces, deck’d with flowers of varied hues, 
Come haste, descend, and tread the enamell’d 
vale! 
See yonder wave, that whitens in the breeze, 
Encircling oft the moss-grown rock above! 
Hak! in yon verdant grove, the sheltering 
trees 
Resound the ringdove’sstrains of blissful love! 
Now, soothing Zephyr glads the coming year; 
Bright shines the genial sun’s revolvirg rays; 
In light fantastic forms the clouds appear, 
And grateful mortals swell the choir of praise. 
Haste,then, and bring the rosy sparkling wine; 
Fill up the spacious bowl within the bow'r; 
Let fruitful olive ’round the handles twine; 
Alert and joyful, catch the fleeting hour! 


Bucks, May 2, 1825. G. F. H. 





TO MY CHILD CECILIA, WHILST SLEEPING, 


Han, infant-bud of innocence and health! 

Enjoying now soft Slumber’s kindliest calm, 

Thy pastime o’er, While Sleep, with gentlest 
stealth, 

On thy lull’d senses strews her dewy balm, 

Bound in the soft enchantment of some dream, 

Upon thy downy pillow thou dost lie; 


Where soon thou’lt ope those * laughing’ 


eyes,’ that beam 
The mellow blucness of a summer’s sky. 


Sweet fondling! tho’ thy vision’s light be veil’d, 


And still’d the artless music of thy tongue; 
The perfume from those ruby tips exhal’d, 
Thy vermil cheek, with dewy freshness hung, 


Are light and song—while meekly heaves. 


that breast, . 
Light as young Zephyr’s foot on breathing 
violets prest. Enont. 


Blue- Anchor Road. 


SONG. 
O’kr thy lip the young smile may enchant« 
ingly play, 
Like the first beam of morn on the rose ; 
And thine eye—oh! what ecstacies live in 
its ray !— 
The blue tints of heav’n may disclose. 
But ’tis not mere beauty we prize in thy face: 
No—the spell every bosom to bind | 
Is the light of the soul that illumines each 
grace, 
And the glance that discloses the mind. 


Thy form is as lovely, as graceful and light, 


As a fond poet’s fancy can raise, 


When he sinks into slumber, and dreams. 


through the night, 
Of the lov’d one that hallows his lays. 
But ’tis not mere heauty of person or face 
Whose spell my fond bosom can bind— 
O no!—'tisthe soul that iduminescach grace, 
And the glance that discloses the mind. 


~ Be ty Be 


(Aug. I, 
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SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


[ 4 ] 


— err -- 


VHYHE Southern Motion of some of the 
fixed Stars, for which, as yet, no 
cause has been assigned by physical astro- 
nomers, is still contended for by Mr. Pond, 
notwithstanding the opposition his former 
statements, on this head, received from 
numerous astronomers ; this he has lately 
done, by presenting to the Royal Society 
a table of Dr. Brinkley’s (Dublin) obser- 
vations on sixteen stars, near half of which 
shew, Mr. P. says, a greater annual de- 
viation southward, than he (Mr. P.) con- 
tends for; and all but three of these stars 
either shew such deviation, or, at least, are 
not inconsistent with it; Dr. B.’s three 
other stars indicate a northern deviation. 


On determining the Direction of the Meri- 
dian of observatories. Two papers have 
lately been read before the Royal Society : 
one by Professor Woodhouse, detailing the 
obstacles met with, and the mode of ob- 
viating them, occasioned by temporary ex- 
pansion in the metallic supports of the 
transit instrument of the new Cambridge 
Observatory, whilst fixing its southern 
meridian mark on Granchester Steeple, 
about two miles distant; the other by Mr. 
Pond, who proposes a telescope mounted 
on a horizontal axis, or a transit instru- 
ment, to be, in the first instance, directed 
to the greatest elongation westward of the 
pole star; an artificial horizon to be, at the 
same time, ready for viewing the star, by 
reflection, through the telescope ; and, also, 
at a proper and convenient distance, the 
farther oif the better, a graduated horizon- 
tal bar, properly illuminated, to be tem- 
porarily fixed, in the telescope’s field of 
view: then, immediately after observing 
the star’s greatest elongation, the telescope 
is to be lowered to observe and note the 
graduation on the bar, and then further 
lowered to observe the reflected image of 
the star, as a check on the verticity of the 
plane, which the central wire has tra- 
versed, between the star and its image. 
When, by repeating these operations, a 
point is ascertained, and a sta_ erected in 
place of the graduated bar, the same is 
then to be removed (unless for greater ex- 
pedition two such are used) to a convenient 
place in the vertical plane of the pole-star’s 
sreatest eastern elongation, and the same 
Operations repeated as before; the middle 
point, then, between these two polar elon- 
gation-staves, will lie in the northern meri- 
dian of the telescope ; and the latter distance 
may he bisected, by careful horizontal mea- 
surements between the staves, checked by 
angular measurements. It might be well 
that astronomers should ascertain, and per- 
manently preserve elongation marks, as 
Well as meridian marks, adapted to occa- 


sional azimuthal checks on the positions of 
their instruments. 

It is a point of great importance in con- 
ducting the trigonometrical survey of a 
country, to ascertain correctly the direction 
of the meridian, at each station: for which 
purpose this mode, suggested by Mr. 
P. seems very applicable; and, we ven- 
ture to suggest, in the government survey, 
which is now commencing in Ireland, 
that, before the great Theodolite visits 
each station, to observe the horizontal 
angles, a good portable transit instrument, 
and party of surveyors, should, on the spot, 
select the site of the station, and fix up its 
elongation staves, at proper distances, north- 
ward, after very careful, and often-repeat- 
ed observations, as above mentioned; in 
order that the bearings of these staves, may 
be settled by the great Theodolite, with 
equal accuracy as the surrounding stations. 
In England, a private of artillery, sent for- 
wards on foot, with a small telescope in his 
pocket, selected the sites, and fixed up 
marks for most of the stations: whence 
delays and many inconveniences followed, 
which now may be avoided. 


Whether the Earth possesses two or four 
Magnetic Poles is a disputed point, which 
Professor Hansteen proposes to clear up, 
by making a journey into Siberia, to search 
for, and ascertain the exact site of the mag- 
netic pole, there alleged to be situated ; 
or, at any rate, by a careful and extensive 
series of experiments on the variation and 
dip of the needle, and the magnetic inten- 
sity in that inhospitable region, to furnish 
useful data for magnetic investigations : 
also, by pendulum observations, combined 
with astronomical observations, to supply 
some much-wanted data, as to the figure 
of the earth, and the position of places 
thereon: the climate, natural productions, 
&c. not to be overlooked; the King of 
Sweden patronizes this journey, intended 
of two or three years’ duration. 


The Local Magnetic Attraction in Steam- 
Vessels, owing to the greater quantity of 
iron in their construction, and the different 
distribution thereof, from other vessels, in_ 
their boilers and engines below, and their 
iron chimnies for smoke and waste steam: 
above the deck, has occasioned Government. 
to employ Mr. Barlow, with the assistance . 
of six of the most advanced of the pupils 
of the Royal Naval Architectural College 
at Portsmouth, to experiment fully on the 
deviations of compasses, differently situated, 
on board of the Comet steam-vessel (of. 
237 tons burthen, len 115 feet, and 
breadth twenty-one feet), with her head in 
all different positions, with respect to the: 
magnetic meridian. The details of these, 

' interesting 
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interesting experiments are contained iv 
three tables, printed in No. xxiv. of 
Jameson’s Edin. Phil. Journal: from these 
it appears, that a compas fixed in the fore- 
part of the vessel, fifteen feet eight inches 
from the large chimney, when the vessel's 
head was N.E., shewed a deviation west- 
ward of 12°31’, and when the head was 
nearly W. an eastward deviation of 15° 50’. 
Fortunately, however, it appeared, that, at 
the binnacle or place of the steering com- 
pass, the greatest deviations observed were, 
3° 55’ westward, with the head near east, 
and 3° 20’ eastward, with her head nearly 
west. So accurately now is the principle 
of local attraction in a vessel known to Mr. 
Barlow, that he was able, before beginning 
to observe the compass’s bearings, to select 
a spot on the deck, at seven feet eight 
inches distance from the binnacle, where 
the action of the iron below was so exactly 
balanced by that of the chimnies above, as 
to leave a standard compass erected on this 
spot, very nearly as correct in all its bear- 
ings, as if no causes of local attraction had 
heen present. 

The Alteration in the Magnetism of an 
Tron Body, occasioned by Rotation on an 
Azis, has been the subject of two elaborate 
series of experiments, communicated lately 
to the Royal Society, viz. by Mr.P. Barlow, 
who operated on a cast-iron shell, of con- 
siderable thickness, mounted on the maun- 
drel of a lathe, and made to revolve on its 
axis ; and by Mr. S.H. Christie, who caused 
an iron plate to revolve in its own plane; 
and in each instance, striking effects were 
noticed, on magnetic needles, different from 
what the same iron bodies in a state of rest 
would have occasioned, causing them to 
deviate from the magnetic meridian: ac- 
cording as the bodies revolved, towards or 
from the needles, the latter were attracted 
orrepelled. The germs of some important 
discoveries relative to terrestrial magnetism 
seemed partially developed by these experi- 
ments ; but very lately, Messrs. C. Babbage 
and J. F. Herschell have expressed an opi- 
nion to the Society, that the effects may be 
explained, by supposing, simply, that time 
is requisite, both for the development and 
the loss of magnetism: and from their own 
experiments, on setting in horizontal rota- 
tation a powerful horse-shoe magnet, and 
suspending freely over it, successively, 
masses of copper, zinc, silver, tin, lead, 
antimony, mercury (in a glass tube), gold, 
bismuth, and a metalloid of carbon, all of 
which were found to acquire motion, and 
to follow the magnet, they conclude, that 
different metals differ in respect, not only 
of the time they require, but in the intensity 
of the force ultimately producible in them. 
The brevity of the notices published, leave 
us to conjecture the influence which cur- 
rents of air, generated by the revolving 
body or magnet, may or may not have had, 
in producing the effects noticed. Before 
our next publication, we hope these doubts 
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will be cleared up, by fuller statements, 
and by new and varied experiments. 


An Analogy between the Brain, Ova and 
Semen of animals, has lately been shewn by 
Sir E. Home, aided by the acute eye and 
delicate hand of Mr. Baucer, in that freez- 
ing and subsequent thawing these sub. 
stances resolves them into apparently simi- 
lar watery fluids and gelatinous matters, ~ 


The Dependence of Perceptions by the 
Senses on Muscular Exertion, particularly 
as concerns vision, has been the subject of 
several papers presented lately to the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, by 
Mr. C. Bell; who maintains, that not only 
are our ideas formed by a comparison of 
the different signs presented to us through 
the senses; but there is a power in the 
body, which, though not called a sense, is 
superior to all the senses, in the precision 
which it gives to our perceptions—bestow- 
ing on us accurate ideas of distance, of 
space, of form and substance ;—that the 
muscular frame, and that sense which we 
possess of the muscular frame in action, 
gives us this power;—that the sense of 
vision in the eye is imperfect, until aided 
by muscular motion: as the sense of touch 
in the hand would inform us of nothing, 
without the motions of the hand ;—that 
hardness, softness, smoothness and angu- 
larity are properties of matter, not known 
to us merely by the sense of touch, but by 
that sense, aided by the motions of the 
hand—of which motions we are sensible ;— 
that the entire and complete exercise of 
the sense of touch comprehends a compari- 
son of the exercise of the nerve of touch 
with the consciousness of, or the sensibility 
to, the muscular motion which accompanies 
it. On viewing an object which is very 
suddenly withdrawn, the image or phantom 
in the eye is stationary, whilst the eye-ball 
is at rest; but the slightest exertion of the 
voluntary muscles of the eye makes @ 
change in the apparent position of that 
image, whilst actually it is fixed on the 
same spot of the retina. The eye, with 
its apparatus of muscles, has the power of 


Aconveying the idea of the phantom in dif- 


ferent positions, according to the operations 
of its muscles, and independent of the 
motions of the head or body. 


Seeing Objects under Water.—The con- 
troverted opinion, as to whether this is 
practicable or not, has been revived, in 
Jameson’s Journal, without any new light 
being thrown upon it; although nothing is 
more easy or safe, than for any one to 
make the experiment for himself. Nearly 
fill a wash-hand basin with clear water, to 
which a small proportion of warm water 
may be added, if the weather be cold; and 
then, holding the breath, dip the face into 
the water, two or three inches deep, and 
hold it there, as long as the want of breath- 
ing will permit; when it will be found that 
tite eyes can be opened and ‘shut under 
water, 
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‘ater, just as easily, and with no more 
em Ao in the air; and that tlfe figures 

ainted on the bottom of the basin, or 
pieces of money, small stones, &c. placed 
there, may be distinctly seen, and contem- 
plated with the greatest ease. We recom- 
mend, that in this way young boys should 
exercise, and habituate themselves to the 
holding of their breath in water, before 
learning to swim and dive. 


The Increase of Temperature of the Sea- 
Water at different Depths, in high northern 
latitudes, was, in May to July 1818, ascer- 
tained by Captain Franklin as follows, viz. 
Depths, Temp. of Increase 

m 


Latitudes. Sea-Water, of Temp. 
Fathoms. at Surface. below. 


600 .... 76°48 .... 33° Fahr... 10° 
331 .... 80 26 .... 32°5....-- BD 
285... 80 27 22-6 Dhow .enee - 1S 
235 ..0- 80 22 ...- BB....0--- 

19.0... 79 56 .... B...2 2s | 
17 cece TD SL 20 0e Bhicccce =” 
15 oe.- 79 44 00. Bhiwweee —O 


Our space will not admit of stating the 
results of about twenty other trials, at 
depths from 193 to 21 fathoms: two of 
these differences amounted to 5°, viz. at 
130, and at 103 fathoms of depth ; and four 
of them to 4°, viz. at 198, 120, 119 and 83 
fathoms. ‘The first experiment, only, was 
tried with a bottle ; and this may, perhaps, 
account for the greatness of its result—all 
the others with a leaden box, with valves, 
open as the box descended, but closed 
whilst it was being drawn up in the water. 


That the Heat of Bodies which do not 
Shine, will not pass through Transparent 
Glass, has been shewn by Mr. Baden 
Powel; also, that such heat acts more on 
absorptive white surfaces exposed to its 
radiation than smooth black ones: but the 
radiant heat of shining hot bodies, part of 
it, penetrates and passes through glass and 
other transparent screens; and acts more 
on smooth surfaces than on absorptive 
white ones. - The solar heat is of this latter 
transmissible kind. 


Luminous Snow, owing, probably, to” an 
excess of electricity in the atmosphere, was 
Witnessed by some persons crossing Loch 
Awe, in Argylesbire, in a boat, a few years 
ago, after dark. The appearances lasted 
for twelve or fifteen minutes, and gradually 
subsided. 


An Hygrometer, by Mr. T. Jones, has 
been contrived, as an improvement on Mr. 
Daniel's, whose principle is, to ascertain 
the temperature at which dew is deposited 
from the atmosphere. Mr. Jones’s ther- 
mometer, graduated to Fahrenheit’s scale, 
has its bulb of a flattened cylindrical form, 
of black glass, of considerable size; the 
lower end of which bulb turns up, and is 
€xposed to the air whose degree of mois- 


ture is to be tried; but the rest of the bulb 
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is covered with muslin. To use the imstru- 
ment, this latter is moistened with ether, 
the sudden evaporation of which cools the 
bulb and its contained mercury: se that, 
in a few seconds, dew begins to deposit on 
the exposed part, at which instant the 
degree of cold is read off, on the scale 
attached to the stem of the instrument. 


The Galvanizing of Fermentable Mixtures 
has been found by M. Colin to promote 
the evolution of alcohol. Of a great variety 
of substances which this gentleman tried as 
ferments, he found none at all comparable 


with common yeast, except glairy albumen. 
Ann. de Chim, 


A Burying-place in Calcareous Tufa, at 
Ahmedmygur, in Hindostan, was, in 1821, 
opened, in digging to repair the subterra- 
neous part of an aqueduct, when several 
human skeletons were found, under cir- 
cumstances less ambiguous, as to whether 
or not they were fossil or ante- Adamite ske- 
letons, than the carib skeleton from the 
tufaceous burying-ground on the west coast 
of Guadaloupe, on which a keeper of the 
British Museum strove to raise so much 
of ignorant wonder, a few years ago.—See 
our 37th volume, page 23. 


The extinct large Elk of Ireland, whose 
horns and bones are so commonly found 
under the peat in the bogs of that country, 
and mostly upon a shelly marl, have lately 
been shewn, by Mr. T. Weaver and the 
Rev. Mr. Maunsell, to have lived there in 
comparatively modern times; the latter 
gentleman, in examining the skeleton of an 
elk, before it was removed from its resting 
place under the bog of Rathcannon, in 
Limerick county, discovered that one of 
its ribs. had, whilst yet the animal. was 
living, been perforated by some sharp- 
pointed imstrument; this, and other: cir- 
cumstances,. observed by Mr. Weaver m 
Kilmegan Bog, near Dundrum village, in 
Down county, seem to shew, that the early 
inhabitants of Ireland contributed towards, 
if they did not occasion, the extinction of 
this race of gigantic elks, by driving them 
into lakes, where they were drowned ; such 
lakes having since been filled entirely up 
by the growth of peat, and become bogs. 
The term fossil should, therefore, no longer 
be applied to the animal’s remains, or to 
those of any other animals which can be 
proved to have lived contemporaneously 
with man, or existing animals. The last 
of the tidal floods, whose enormous violence 
moved in or before them enormous masses 
of gravel and large blocks of stone, and left 
the same lodged on the sides and tops of 
hills, in every part of the world (see vol. 
lvi. pp. 440, 441), completed the extinction, , 
and occasioned the burial of the last of 
those animals to which the term fossil 
should now be applied: otherwise, we 
might admit fossil human bones to have 
been dug out of a carib’s burial-place, a 


barrow, or even a church-yard. A Vetegeble ' 
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A Vegetable Tallow, extracted by boiling 
from the fruit of the Vateria Indica tree, 
growing in Canara province and others on 
the western coast of the peninsula of India, 
which sells in Mangalore at about 23d per 
W»., and is called by the natives piney tal- 
low, though not used by them for affording 
light, but medicinally, in plasters, and as a 
substitute for tar in paying the bottoms of 
their boats, has lately been brought to Lon- 
don, in a very hiard and tough cake, and 
examined and experimented upon by Dr. 
B. Babington, as related in Brande’s 
** Journal of Science ;’’ it is of a whitish 
yellow colour, and rather greasy to the 
touch, with some degree of waxiness, al- 
though when strongly pressed within seve- 
ral folds of blotting-paper, it communicated 
elain in a slight degree only to the inner- 
most fold. At 60° Fahrenheit, the specific 
gravity of piney tallow is *9260, but at its 
melting point, 974°, this is decreased, by 
the expansion of the mass, to ‘$965. It 
“an, With facility, be made into mould 
candles, which afford as bright a light as the 
best animal tallow, and without any un- 
pleasant smell, even when blown out. 
Finding this substance to mix readily with 
animal tallow, spermaceti, or wax, the 
doctor caused several candles to be cast in 
the same mould, and with similar wicks, of 
twelve threads, weighing about 775 grains 
each, on the average: these candles, in a 
still apartment, of the temperature 55°, 
were burned, without snuffing, during one 
hour, and the losses of weight, by com- 
bustion, were found to be as follow, viz. 


152 grains, halfspermaceti and half piney tallow. 


151 -+-++- spermaceti alone. 

146 -+---- half wax and half spermaceti. 
138 «++++s half wax and half piney tallow. 
136 «+++. wax alone. 

V1] -+-ee: half tallow and half piney tallow. 
lO4}--+--- tallow alone (average of 7 exp.) 
1() ---++» piney tallow alone. 


That 23 per cent. more of wax than of ani- 
mal tallow should, in the same time, be con- 
sumed in similar candles, seems an unex- 
pected result. When the doctor used com- 
mon-rollec wax candles, of the same dia- 
meteras the others, but with much smaller 
wicks, the average consumption was 122 
grains, still giving a consumption of wax 
10 per cent. greater than of tallow: but 
photometric measurements* are here want- 
ed, for supplying the necessary duta for 
useful economic dedications. The doctor's 
analysis of piney tallow, seems to shew its 
atoms to stand as follows, viz. ten of car- 
bon, nine of hydrogen, and one of oxygen ; 
in the latter particular, confirming Berza- 
lius’ iiypothesis, as to organized substances 
containing always one of oxygen. 


The Snurffing of Candles, although so es- 
sential to their yielding a proper portion of 


—_—_— —— 


* In the Pail. Trans. for 1625, p.2, also in Brande’s 


Jour. of Sei., Mr. W. Retchie’s new Photometer is 


described, and appears well adapted to its purposes, 
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light, isyknown to increase their rate gf . 


consumption; in order to determine the 
quantum of this increase, Dr. B. Babing. 
ton lately experimented on six tallow can. 
dies, all of them having cotton wicks of 
twelve threads, from the same ball, ang 
cast in one mould, from similar tallow. 
the six candles weighed at first 6728 Ibs., 
or 9°61 of them went to a pound avoirdp. 
poise: they were all of them lighted at the 
same time, and snuffed together every ten 
minutes during one hour, and then, being 
extinguished, ‘0891 Ibs. of tallow were found 
to have been consumed ; the same candles 
were then lighted again, and burnt during 
one hour without any snuffing, and, there- 
by, were found to have decreased in weight 
‘0867 Ibs.; the consumption, by snuffing, 
being increased about 27 per cent. ; .an in- 
crease so trifling, as not to be compared 
with the increase of light, and avoidance of 
the nuisance of smoke, which the snuffing 
occasions. 

The preparation of Potash from the green 
Stalks of Potatoes, has been attempted in 
France by M. Mollerat; who, on cutting 
off the stalks immediately before flowering, 
and, on other plots, deferring the cutting off 
the stalks until two or three months after 
the flowering, found that the yield ‘of sub- 
carbonate of potash was, in the first in- 
stance, 3°5 times those of the latter cut- 
tings ; but the yield of potatoes were in the 
latter cases 9°7 times that of the first! 
M. Mollerat found powdered gypsum, used 
as a manure, considerably to increase the 
crop of roots, but animal manures princi- 
pally increased the stalks of potatoes. 


A Substitute for Indian Ink, equal to it 
in colour and goodness, may, Professor 
Jameson says, be prepared by dissolving 
six parts of good isinglass in twelve parts 
of boiling water; dissolve also one part of 
Spanish liquorice in two parts of hot water; 
mix the two liquors whilst warm, and gra- 
dually incorporate with them, by means of 
a wooden spatula, one part of the best 
ivory black, in very fine powder. Then 
heat the mixture in a water-bath, until the 
water be so nearly all evaporated, that the 
black paste can be made up into the requi- 
site forms, and the drying thereof com- 
pleted. 


The Electric Powers of Oxalate of Lime 
seem, according to recent experiments by 
Mr. Faraday, to place this substance at the 
head of the list of all substances as yet 
tried, as to its power of becoming posi- 
tively electrical by friction, although the 
oxalates of zinc and lead produce none of 
these effects. 

Formic Acid, according to the recent 
experiments of M. Dobereiner, may be 
regarded as constituted of one volume of 
the vapour of water, and two volumes of 
carbonic oxide gas; or, of two atoms of 
carbon, one of hydrogen, and three of 
oxyzen. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


—=— 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
FHYHIS Society met on the 2d, 9th, and 

B 16th of June; on the 2d, a paper by 
sir E. Home, Bart., v.p.R-s., was read, 
containing microscopical observations on the 
materials of the bram, ova, and testicular 
secretions of animals, to shew the analogy 
that exists between them ; and on the 9th, 
a description of a method of determining 
the direction of the meridian, by J. Pond, 
Esq., F.R.Ss. Ast. Roy.; and by Sir H. 
Davy, Bart. P.R.s., further researches on 
the preservation of metals, by electro- 
chemical means. At this meeting, M. M. 
Bessel, Encke, Chaptal, ‘Fresnel and 
Brougniart were elected foreign members. 
On the 16th, a paper was read on some 
new compounds of carbon and. hydrogen, 
and on certain other products obtained dur- 
ing the decomposition of oil by heat, by 
M. Faraday, F.R.s. On further experi- 
ments, in respect to M. Aragos’ theory of 
Magnetism, by C. Babbage, Esq., F-R.s., 
and J. F. W. Herschel, Esq., F.R.s., and by 
S. H. Christie, Esq., F.n.s. On the annual 
variation of some principal fixed stars, 
by J. Pond, Esq. Onan improved Hygro- 
meter, by Mr. J. Jones, communicated by 
Captain Kater, F.R.s. ; and on the func- 
tions of mortality, and a new mode of 
determining the value of life, and its contin- 
gencies, by B. Gompertz, Esq., F.R.S. 
After which the Society adjourned to the 
17th of November. 

LINN.ZAN SOCIETY. 

On the 7th of June, some communica- 
tions were read from Lieut. J. H. Davies 
and C. Wilcox Esq., relative to a species 
of Mitylus (M. bidens) found in great 
quantities, adhering to the bottom of H. M. 
ship Wellesley, built at Bombay, and which 
has been lying in Portsmouth harbour, ever 
since 1816. Itseems to be quite naturalized 
there, and to propagate abundantly. On 
the 2ist, was read a descriptive catalogue 
of the Australian birds in the cabinet of the 
Society, by T. Horsfield, M.p.F.i.s. and 
N. A. Vigors, Esq., F-L-s. ; in which the 
writers express their confident expectation, 
that the deficiency of our knowledge of the 
habits of Australian birds will be in a great 
measure supplied by the exertions of Mr. 
M‘Leay. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

On the 3d of June a paper was read, 
entitled “* Remarks on quadrupeds imbed- 
ded in recent alluvial strata,’’ by C. Lyall, 
Esq. sec. G.s. In a former communica- 
tion the author had stated the difficulty he 
found to explain the circumstances under 
Which these remains were yery generally 
found imbedded in the shell-marle in Scot- 
0 3 Often at considerable depths, and far 
tom those lakes in the borders of which 
the marle is accumulated : he suggests that 

Monrmiy Mac. No. 413. 


they were lost in attempting to cross 
the ice in winter, the water never freezing 
sufficiently hard above the springs to bear 
their weight. Cattle, which are lost in bogs 
and marshes, sink and die in an erect pos- 
ture, and are often found with their heads 
only appearing above the surface of the 
ground ; when, therefore, a lake in which 
marle is deposited, is shallow, the quadru- 
peds which fall through the ice, sink into 
the marle in the same manner, and perish 
in an upright posture ; but when the lake 
is deep and the animals are dead before they 
reach the bottom, they become enveloped, 
in the marle, in any position rather than the 
vertical. 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 3d, a paper was read on the con- 
struction of pine pits, worked by steam, by 
Mr. W. M‘Murtrie. 

May 17th, papers were read—On a 
grape-house, adapted for early forcing, by 
Mr. A. Wilson, on American fruit-trees 
which have been transmitted to the gar- 
den of the Society, by Mr. M. Floy, of New 
York. Onthe cultivation of strawberries, 
by the president. 

° ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 

June 10th.— The reading of Mr. F’. Baily’s 
introduction to his new tables, for determin- 
ing the apparent places of about three- 
thousand fixed stars, was resumed and com- 
pleted. This copious introduction com- 
mences with an historic sketch of the most 
important tables hitherto published ; after 
reading this elaborate and interesting paper, 
the society adjourned to Friday, the 11] th of 
November next. . 

WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, 

At a late sitting of this society, a letter 


was read from Mr. J. Fotheringham, giving 


a general account of the shower of small 
fishes, supposed to have fallen in the west 
of Fifeshire, in the summer of 1824. Mr. 
J. Deuchar communicated some observa- 
tions on the practicability of applying Mr. 
Gordon’s portable gas-lamp as a blow-pipe, 
and exhibiting the experiment of a column 
of condensed gas supporting a mahogany 
ball, though striking it at an angle with the 
horizon. Professor Jameson read an ac- 
count of the recent discovery of a large 
portion of a tusk of the mammoth, or fossil 
British elephant, in a bed of old alluvium, 
containing also marine-shells, situate near 
Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire. ‘The secretary 
read-a-report, by Mr. A. Blackadder, re- 
ing the buried forest at Lawrence Park, 
near Linlithgo. A letter was also read from 
H. H. Drummond Esq., M.P., relative to 
a circular perforation existing in a very large 
stag’s horn, discovered in the great Blair 
Drummond peat-moss, and to a plug of 
wood found fitted into it ; cireumstances 


which intimate that this kind of stag had 
H been 
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been domesticated by the ancient inhabi- 
tants of this district of Scotland. 
NORTHERN INSTITUTION, 

A society has just been established at 
Inverness, for the promotion of science and 
literature, under the above name ; the learn- 
ing, zeal and activity of many of its mem- 
bers augur well for the cause of useful and 
ornamental literature in the north. The 
following are the office bearers. Presi- 
dent, His Grace the Duke of Gordon. 
Non-resident Vice Presidents, Sir G. Mac- 
kenzie, of Coul, Bart.; W. Fraser Tytler 
Esq., Sir T. Dick Lauder, Bart.—Resi- 
dent Vice Presidents, J. Robertson Esq., 
M.D., J. Grant Esq., of Bught, Captain 
Fraser of Balnain. Mr. Reach, treasurer: 
Mr. G. Anderson, F.R.S.F., General secre- 
tary: Mr. Scott, Latin Secratary; Rev. D. 
Mackenzie, Gaelic secretary; Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, of Wood-side, Inspector of ancient 
manuscripts; Mr. Naughton, Curator of the 
museum. Council, Dr. J. J. Nicoll, Mr. 
Suter, Junr., Rev. Mr. Clark, Rev. Mr. 
Fraser Kirkhill, Rey. Mr. Fyvie, Mr. 
Macbean. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 4th.—The society received several 
donations, amongst which were two draw- 
ings from Sir W. Ouseley; one representing 
a Nepalese idol, or talisman ; the other, a 
view of some caves in South Bahar. The 
secretary read a paper by Dr. W. Ainslie, 
on the disease elephantiasis, with reference 
to its present character in India; thanks 
were voted. Sir J- Philpot and A. Pear- 
son, Esq. were elected members. 18th,— 
Donations were reported; from L’ Abbé 
Dubois, a copy of his recent translation 
(French) of a work formerly published 
(though not entire) in English, now en- 
titled ‘‘ Les Meeurs, Institutions, et Céré- 
monies des Peuples de I’'Inde.” From 
M. Von Klaproth, two foreign controver- 
sial works. A paper was read, entitled 
Engraphia Sinensis, written by J. F. Davis, 
Esq., of Canton, being a dissertation on 
Chinese calligraphy. The rules were illus- 
trated by examples ; and when printed, will 
serve as a useful guide to an art, the know- 
ledge of which is of infinite importance to 
British interests in China. Mons. Cesar 
Moreau and A. Reid Esq. were elected 
members. Col. Doyle communicated his 
wish to offer to the society a collection of 
— _— &e. 5 thanks were voted, 
and the lety adjourned until Novem- 
etn y ad) ovem 

CORNISH MINES. 

Mr. J. Taylor has published a plan for 
establishing a school in the mines of Corn- 
wall; and having the mines properly wrought 
by intelligent and well instructed miners : to 
establish, at Redruth, three professors, to 
teach the arts and sciences connected with 
mining; and to collect the necessary 
funds, by an assessment of a penny per ton 


on the metals raised from the different 
mines. 
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FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 


FRANCE, 


Royal Academy of Sciences.—Baron de 
Humboldt (28th March) presented a speci- 
men of meteoric iron, weighing 3,400 Ibs, 
in the names of M. M. Neeggerath and 
Bischof; it contains neither chrome, nor 
carbon, nor manganese ; but nickel and 
sulphur, and was found on the summit of 
a hill at Bitburg, near Tréves (Germany), 
It is nearly pure iron, by no means brittle, 
but could only be separated from the mass 
in thin flakes. Inthe vicinity large arable 
fields were found, covered with flags ; where- 
fore, perhaps, heretofore a smelting furnace, 
worked by wind, by horses, or by men (for 
no running water is to be found on the 
hill) existed on this spot, and thus this 
mass may have originated. Buta late author 
says, “ It is undoubtedly meteoric:” in 
which opinion he is joined, after various 
minute analyses, by the above-named gentle- 
men. It appears that when this mass, the 
largest hitherto found in Europe (though in 
America they have been met with, weighing 
14,000, 30,000, and even 40,000 pounds), 
was first noticed, it excited little curiosity, 
and was bought, by a smith, for a trifling 
sum; who, with great labour and consider- 
able expense, had it removed to his forge: 
the whole was melted and put under the 
hammer; when, to his great disappoint- 
ment, it proved to be such miserable stuff, 
that, fearing to be seen using such an 
inferior article, he had it buried deep in 
earth, where, after considerable difficulty, 
Dr. Neeggerath found it. 

July 4th—M. Thenard made a verbal 
report on the analysis of the mineral waters 
of Vichy, by M. Longchamp, the first of the 
series of analyses of the mineral waters of 
France, published by the author. It appears 
that the springs of Vichy contain a much 
larger proportion of silica than was imagin- 
ed. In 1750 the temperature of the grand 
basin was found to be 48 degrees of Reau- 
mer (140” Fahrenheit) ; in ]820 it was 
found to be 45° Reaumer (133° 25 Fahr.), 
and MM. Longchamp ouly found the waters 
at 44° 4., 

M. de la Place interrogated M. Arago 
on this point, when he observed that the 
waters of Carlsbadt had not suffered any 
change in temperature for a much more 
distant period than 1750; as to those of 
Vichy, it is probable that the differences 
have arisen only from the imperfections of 
the instruments employed, especially those 
of 1750. 

M. Arago communicated a letter from 
M. Coupter, announcing that he was about 
to start for Siberia to make observations 0” 
the magnetic pole, which is supposed to exist 
in that part of the globe. Messrs. Ampere, 
Arago, and La Place, were appointed to 
confer with him. 

M. Pouillet, in the first part of his me- 
moit 
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moir on the causes of electricity in the 
atmosphere, has attempted to prove that all 
chemical combinations disengage electric 
matter, from whence he concluded that 
vegetation necessarily becomes a constant 
source of the electricity furnished to the 
atmosphere. In the second part he exa- 
mines whether chemical decompositions 
do not also disengage the electric fluid ; 
which is not a necessary consequence of 
the preceding, for the contact of two 
metals disengages electricity, while nothing 
of the kind is observable on their separa- 
tion. M. Pouillet has particularly attended 
to the decompositions which are constantly 
taking place on the surface of the globe, 
from evaporation. He first examines the 
effect of simple evaporation. He employed 
an apparatus, in which the fluid to be eva- 
porated is placed in a vessel of platina, and 
heated by a machine invented by M. Fres- 
nel; and found, that perfectly pure water 
never disengages the least portion of electri- 
city, whether it be evaporated slowly or 
quickly; but when the water is charged 
with particles of matter foreign to it, holding 
in solution strontian; chalk, and other solid 
alkalis, and a liquid alkali (ammonia), in 
whatever proportion, electricity was always 
disengaged during evaporation, with this 
difference; that the solid alkalis communi- 
cated to the apparatus vitreous electricity, 
and ammonia resinous electricity. Acetic 
acid, as well as all other acids, in a state of 
purity, do not disengage the slightest degree 
of electricity in evaporation ; while a solution 
of these same acids always disengages elec- 
tricity; a solution of sulphuric acid [one 
part, and water 99 parts] proves the fact 
very distinctly. 

D. Costa read a memoir on the plague at 
Barcelona ; he is an anti-contagionist, and 
he offers to have the clothes of a person 
who died of the yellow fever in the Sean 
nah, or elsewhere, hermetically sealed up 
and sent to France ; that he will put them 
on and wear them at a sitting of the Insti- 
tute:—that learned body smiled, and po- 
litely declined such a proof of the non-con- 
tagion of the yellow fever. — 

Dr. Montegre, it is said, had a similar idea 
relative to contagion: he went to St. Domin- 
go to prove it,—the same packet brought the 
news of his arrival and death.—[ But this 
proves nothing —except the illogical incon- 
siderateness of Dr. M.—The result was 
equally probable, whether the infection 
were contagious or atmospheric. If the 
pestilence was spread by the impure im- 
pregnation of the atmosphere, the Dr. put 
himself in the way of breathing no other 
than the infected air; and, if the slightest 
predisposition existed in his constitution or 
state of health, the result was to be expected 
in one case as well as the other. This 
question is exceedingly embarrassed from 
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the want of attention to accurate definition. 
EDIT. } 

Geographical Society of Paris, Decem- 
ber 3, 1824.—A thousand francs (about 
£40. sterling) was offered to the first 
traveller who should penetrate to Tombuc- 
tou, by way of Senegal, and thereby produce 
positive and exact observations as to the 
position of that town, the course of the 
neighbouring rivers, and the commerce of 
which it is the centre; secondly, the most 
satisfactory and precise information with 
respect to the country comprehended be- 
tween Tombuctou and Lake Tsaad, the 
direction and height of the mountains 
which form the basin of Soudan. Count 
Orloff consented that the gift of a thou- 
sand frances, which he had made to the 
society on the 26th of November 1824, 
for the encouragement of geographical dis- 
coveries, should be devoted to the same 
purpose. Count Chabrol de Crousoul, on 
the 15th of December following, subscribed 
a thousand francs for the same purpose, in 
the name of the administration of the 
marine; and in January last, the Baron de 
Damas subscribed two thousand francs in 
the name of the administration for foreign 
affairs; and on the 19th of March, the 
Count de Corbiére a thousand francs in the 
name of the administration of the interior. 
Several other subscriptions have since been 
added. The Geographical Society has be- 
sides resolved to offer a gold medal of the 
value of two thousand frances, to the traveller 
who, independently of the conditions already 
mentioned, shall produce a manuscript 
narrative, with a geographical map, founded 
on celestial observations ; study the country 
with a view to the various objects of physical 
geography ; observe the nature of the soil, 
the depth of the wells, their temperature, 
and that of the springs; the size and 
rapidity of the rivers, the colour and clear- 
ness of their waters, and the productions of 
the countries which they irrigate ; make his 
remarks on the climate, and, if possible, de- 
termine in different places the inclination of 
the compass ; notice the breeds of animals, 
and make collections jn natural history, 
especially of fossils, shells and plants; and, 
when he has arrived at Tombuctou, if he 
can advance no farther, obtain information 
as to the roads which lead to Kachnah, 
to Kaoussa, to Bournou and Lake ‘T'saad, 
to Walet, to Tischit, and to the coast of 
Guinea; collect the most exact itineraries 
he can procure, and consult the best in- 
formed inhabitants, with regard to that part 
of the Dialliba, which he may be unable 
to see himself; carefully examine the man- 
ners, ceremonies, costumes, arms, laws, 
religion, food, colour, shape, trades, &c. of 
the people; form vocabularies of their 
idioms, and, finally, sketch details of their 
dwellings, and plans of their towns, &c. 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL 
| INVENTIONS. 

——— 


[In pursuance of the design announced by the Compiler of this department of our Work, in 


vol. lviii, p. 241, and further explained in pages 244, 433, 533, &c., of making this as 
useful to our ingenious, mechanical and manufacturing readers, as the space we can pos- 
sibly allot to it will permit,—we have to notice here, the. commencement, on the 1st of July, 
ofa New Title and Series (the Third) of the Monthly Work, chiefly on Patents, anony. 
mously commenced in 1794, and ever since so continued. Instead of ‘‘ The Repertory of 
Arts,” the same is now denominated * The Repertory of Patent Inventions ;” which, 
besides inserting, as heretofore, verbatim (and with copes of all the drawings, in most cases), 
the Specifications of a limited number of the Patents, this Number has commenced the 
plan (heretofore almost exclusively followed by Mr. W. Newton, in his London Journal of 
peed of giving abstracts of recently-enrolled Specifications, and of their accompanying 
drawings: and also (which principally occasions our present notice), at Compendium of 
the Law of Patents,” in Parts, separately paged, so as to admit of separate binding.— 
Reverting to the Abstracts, or “‘ Abridged Form of Specification,” promised in this New 
Series, justice requires us to condemn the beginning made, by devoting seven and a half pages 
to discussion on, and to the representing as, ‘an extremely ingenious invention, the best for 
the purpose yet made public,” (p. 59), what appears to the writer hereof, the very wildest 
and most impracticable of loco-motive schemes—an associate, as this abstract informs us, 
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of the noted Gas-vacuum Engine. | 


To Francis Devereux, of Cheapside, 
London, for certain Improvements on the 
French Military Mill, used for grinding 
Wheat and other Articles.—8th January 
1824. 

7 BNUHE principle of invention, here, con- 

sists in attaching the moveable steel 
plate, answering to the upper mill-stone, 
in a perfectly firm manner, to the axis on 
which it revolves; and yet so as to admit 
of the grindipg-plates being set, to move 
nearer or further from each other, according 
to the fineness or the coarseness of the 
meal intended to be produced. 
This the patentee effects, by affixing the 
vertically revolving plate to its horizontal 
axis or spindle, by means of a screw-box or 
nut, working in a fine screw, cut on the 
axis. This screw-box being prevented from 
turning, and altering the set distance of the 
plates, by means of a ratchet-wheel and 
its click or pall; which latter is lifted out 
of the teeth, whilst the distance of the 
plates is being adjusted. All the essential 
parts of one of these mills are enclosed in 
a strong rectangular iron box, to one of 
whose sides the fixed plate (answering to 
the bed-stone) is firmly attached, by screws, 
which also serve nicely to adjust this plate, 
at right-angles to the axis carrying the 
moveable plate ; which axis works in crosses 
in the two opposite sides of the box, passes 
through a hole in the centre of the fixed 
plate, and extends sufliciently far through 
the sides of the box, for fixing on winch- 
handles, or otherwise applying the power 
which is to actuate the mill. The steel 
plates are cut with grooves, in the manner 
of mill-stones, and afterwards hardened. 

The corn to be ground descends gradually, 

from a hopper fixed over the space between 

the grinding-plate and the side of the box 
and passes through a hole cut for this pur. 
pose through the plate above the axis, and 

80 gets between the plates and is ground ; 

and the meal, being collected bya hopper 





within the box, falls out at the bottom 
thereof into a bag or sack, ready to pass to 
the bolting-mill, or meal-sieves. 





To Tuomas Marsn, of Charlotte-street, 
Marylebone, Middlesex, for an Improve- 
ment in the Art of making Saddles.—20th 
May, 1824. 

The principle of this improvement con- 
sists in giving greater elasticity to the seat 
of a riding saddle, by means of stretched 
spiral springs, concealed within its stuffing. 
Small wire-worm springs are to be ex- 
tended from the front to the back of the 
saddle, upon the ordinary packing, by sew- 
ing their ends to the web, or other cover- 
ing of the saddle-tree. A coating of cloth 
is to be put over the springs, left slack 
the direction of their length, and, in that 
state, to be stitched through to the pack- 
ing, in lines, so as to preserve each spring 
in its proper place, ‘parallel to another; 
the usual covering of leather may be now 
applied, and the saddle finished in the or- 


dinary way. 


To Jacon Perks, of Fleet-street, London, 
Sor an improved Method of throwing Shells 
and other Projectiles. —12th May, 1824 
The principle of this invention is 
enclosing, in a strong chamber of metal, 
which will bear ahigh temperature without 
melting, a quantity of water, perfectly filling 





the chamber, and secured therein by a plug of 


metal of greater fusibility ; so that, on heat- 
ing the chamber in a properly construct 
furnace, the plug may melt or give way, 
and allow the highly-heated water to flash 
suddenly into steam, and, by its action on 
the atmosphere, to propel with great force 
the metallic chamber, and whatever else 
may be attached to it as a missile. 

The particular case which the patentee 
has described, as an application of his prin- 
ciples above stated, is that of a rocket, or 4 


cylinder of wrought iron, solid and point 
a 
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at one end, and having a cylindrical hollow 
through the other part of its length; the 
open end of this rocket is tapped for a 
screw-plug of iron, having a small cylindrical 
hole through its length: into which small 
hole a fusible plug is driven. A part of 
the screw-plug projects, and on to it a 
short cylinder of iron is screwed, having 
attached to it two long slender iron rods, to 
act as guides to the motion of the rocket 
through the air. A furnace is described 
for heating and discharging these rock- 
ets, which has a straight cylinder of 
cast-iron, open at both its ends, a little 
larger within than the outside of the 
rocket, and passing through the hottest 
part of the fire, with such a degree of in- 
clination upwards as the range of the mis- 
sile may require: then, the fire being light- 
ed, and the rocket placed within the heat- 
ing cylinder, the discharge will take place 
at the instant when the small fusible plug 
gives way: | 

Novel, ingenious and important, as 
some may deem those and other applica- 
cations of heated water in a confined state, 
on which Mr. Perkins says so much and 
does so little to any practical purposes, 
the writer cannot bring himself to view his 
throwing warlike missiles, by this means, 
in any other light than a retrograding 
from the unfortunately -too well esta- 
blished trade of using gunpowder in pro- 
pelling instruments of human destruction. 





A List or tHE Parents which, having been 
granted in August 1811, will expire in 
the present Month, viz. 

Aug. 3.—To P. Durarp, of Hoxton- 
square, Middlesex: for rendering the light 
of lamps soft and agreeable to the eye. 

7.—To J. Asuty, of Homerton, Mid- 
dlesex: for an improved filtering-vessel, for 
water, 

7.—To T. Girsert, of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk : for improved machinery for dcliver- 
ing bricks, tiles or pottery-ware from their 
moulds, 

7.—To H.R. Brown, of Edinburgh: 
for improved wheels, axles, bores, and other 
parts of wheel carriages. 

7.—To W. Tay tox, of Gomersal, York- 
shire: for a check or stop for wheeled-car- 
riages’ motion, regulatable by the driver. 

7.—To J. Mationy, of London: for a 
shearing machine, for cutting the nap of 
woollen cloths. 

7.—To W. Davis, of Bermondsey-street, 
Surrey: for a machine for chopping sausage- 
meat, and other like purposes. 

20.—To J. S. Joxpen, of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire : for a new method of glazing 
hot-houses, green-houses, &c. 





4 List or New Parents, granted in 
May and June 1825. 
May 31.—To W. H. James, of Winson- 
green, near Birmingham ; for improvements 
*” apparatus for diving. —Six months. 
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31.—To J. H. Santer, of Hoxton, Mid- 
dlesex: for an improved power-loom for 
weaving silk, cotton, linen, &c.—Six months. 

31.—To J. F. Lensum und B. Cook, both 
of Birmingham: for improvements in the 
production and purification of coal-gas,—Six 
months. 

31.—To J. CrownEr, of New Badford, 
Nottingham : for improvements on the pusher 
bobbin-net machine.—Six months, 

June 6.—To J. Arspren, Leeds: for a 
new method of making lime-—Six months, 

6.—To C. Powerit, Rochfield, Mon- 
mouth: for an improved blowing machine.— 
Six months, 

7.—To A. Bernon, of Leicester-square : 
for improvements in fulling - miils. — Six 
months. 

9.—To M. Pootr, Lincoln’s-inn: for 
an invention for the preparation of certain 
substances for making candles, including a 
wick peculiarly constructed.—Six months. 

9.—To J. Burrivcr, of Nelson-square, 
Blackfriars-road: for improvements in brick 
houses, for their better ventilation. —Six 
months. . 

14.—To J. Linnsay, of the Island of 
Henue, near Guernsey: for improvements 
in the construction of horse and carriage-ways, 
and an addition to the wheels to be used 
thereon.—Six months, 

14.—To W.H. James, of Winson-green, 
Birmingham: for improvements in the con- 
struction of steam boilers, for steam engines.— 
Six months. 

18.—To J. Downton, Blackwall: for 
improvements in water-closets.—Six months, 

18.—To W. Mason, Castle-street, Ox- 
ford-street : for improvements on axle-trees.— 
Six months. 

18.—To C. Puitirs, of Upnor, Kent: 
for improvements in the construction of a 
ship’s compass.—Six months, 

18.—To G, Arxins, of Drury-lane, and 
H. Marnuoort, of Fleet-street : for improve- 
ments on, and additions to, stoves or grates.— 
Six months, 

18.—To E. Jornan, Norwich: for a 
new mode of obtaining power, applicable to 
machinery.—Six months. 

21.—To J. THomrson, of Vincent-square, 
Westminster, and J. Barr, of Halesowen, 
near Birmingham; for an improved mode of 
producing steam.—Six months. 

21.—To T. WorruincTon, jun., and J. 
Mut ns, both of Manchester: for improve- 
ments in the loom used in weaving tape— 
Six months. 

21.—To R. Corsert, of Glasgow: for a 
new step or steps for coaches and other car- 
riages .— Six months. 

21.—To P. Brooks, of Shelton in the 
Potteries, Staffordshire: for an improved 
composition for making dies, moulds or 
matrices.— Six months. 

21—To J. F. Smirn, of Dunstan-hall, 
Chesterfield, Derby: for improvements in 
machinery for drawing, roving, spinning, and 


doubling cotton, wool, &c.—Six months. 
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LYST ORY of the Conquest of England 

by the Normans : with its Causes, from 
the earliest Period, and its Consequences to 
the present Time. Translated from the 
French of A. Tuierry. 3 vols. 8v0.—We 
shall be happy to see the day, and we be- 
lieve itis not distant, when English gen- 
tiemen will begin to study English history 
at the right end; and, when they are so 
disposed, here is something like a proper 
guide to assist them in commencing their 
researches. Materials, indeed, for such 
initiatory study have been, of late, fast ac- 
cumulating ; and the litera:y class have, evi- 
dently for some time been gradually awaken- 
ing to the importance of the earlier periods 
of our annals. Not that even our pioneers 
into the antique lore, much less our histori- 
cal students in general, are yet prepared for 
the hyperbole of the German critic, Schil- 
ler, that English history is not worth read- 
ing after the close of the Saxon epoch ; 
but the time is, we think, approaching, 
when we may venture so far to qualify the 
paradox, as to lay it down as an educa- 
tional axiom, that the more recent portions 
of our history are not worth opening till 
we have studied well the Saxon periods. 
Hitherto, we are aware, the maxim has 
been exactly the reverse. Even the most 
educated of our senators, in both houses, 
have not been ashamed to betray their total 
ignorance of the history of that ancient 
portion of the English race, from whom 
every thing valuable in our institutions, 
in spirit and essence, originally sprung ; and 
to remain accordingly unacquainted with 
the sources and principles of that constitu- 
tion which, nevertheless, they profess to 
guard, and presume to modify—ameliorate 
they, perhaps, would say: and, perhaps, with 
more accuracy of phraseology than they 
are themselves aware of. Every thing, by 
them, is referred to the Norman period. 
Now and then, perhaps, they may mention 
the name of Alfred; but it is the Alfred of 
romance, not the Alfred whom genuine 
historical research would place before them ; 
and whose legislative institutions, in gene- 
ral, are as little understood, as are the 
limits of his dominion, and the facts, espe- 
cially, of his early story. With the Nor- 
man Oppressor, and his legion of feudal 
robbers, their History of England begins: 
as if the nation had had no existence, or 
had existed without laws, government, 
principles, or institutions, till the bandits 
of the continent arrived—the captains of 
holds and fastnesses—“ gentlemen of com. 
panies,’ with their lawless band of depre- 
dators at their heels, and their captain of 





captains at their head; and, first, with 
temporizing violence, and, afterwards, by 
the treacheries and cruelties of successive 
usurpations, seized upon the property of 
the land, reduced such of the original pro- 
prietors, as they did not mutilate, or mur- 
der, to a state of the most degraded sla. 
very, and gave us the institutions of feu- 
dualism, and the law of the sword. 
Such is the origin of our Norman con- 
stitution. If we would look for any thing 
better, we must turn (as the descen- 
dants of those very Normans, a few gene- 
rations after, were, from time to time, even 
in their own defence, compelled to turn) to 
the Saxon epoch. For such direction of 
our studies, we have had, however, as al- 
ready suggested, till lately, but very 
scanty means of easy or popular access. 
The second chapter of the second book 
of Campbell’s “ Political Survey,” {See 
vol. it. p. 316, &c. 4to. 1774, “ Of 
the State of this Country under the Saz- 
ons, and of their Constitution’’} and the first 
book of Lord Littleton’s History of Henry 
If., with the invaluable notes appended, 
were — till the appearance of Mr. Tur- 
ner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons (a book, 
after all, of not very profound research)— 
almost the whole public stock of initiatory 
information upon the subjéct. They who 
wished for more extended information (if 
they had no access to hidden documents 
and antiquarian records), had to wade, for 
scattered and ambiguous scraps, through 
obscure and uninviting folios, frequently 
almost as fallacious in their references, as 
the book-making historians, by whom they 
have so frequently been mistranscribed, or, 
without consultation, misquoted from other 
loose quotations. What wonder, then, if 
the reader, in general, rested satisfied with 
the brief and flimsy, but eloquent romance 
of Hume; and continued to believe the Saxon 
period of our story to be as little worthy 
of attention, as the indolence and the preju- 
dices of Hume seem to have induced him 
to regard it? Anglo-Saxon literature and 
antiquities have, however, at length be- 
come objects of study among the scholars 


of our Anglo-Saxon race. The “ antiqui- | 


ties,” &c. of Strutt, though, from their ex- 
travagant price, rather books of luxury than 
of general use, had stimulated a curiosity, 
not eventually confined in its operation, tO 
mere antiquaries :—for the knowledge, at 
first sequestered in the libraries and pr 
vacies of the learned few, finds its way, 
eventually, intq the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of the age, and becomes participat 


by the many. The essence of the expen- 
s!ve 
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sive quarto impregnates the economical 
miscellany, and is breathed through the 
cheap compilation, and even through the 
columns of the diurnal sheet, which every 
man may read for his penny. It begins to 
be perceived that our Saxon ancestors were 
not altogether barbarians: that if they 
shared, with other nations, the rudeness 
and the violence, the ignorance and the 
superstition of the dark ages in which they 
flourished, they were, at any rate, not be- 
hind them in political wisdom, nor quite 
so destitute of arts and accommodations, 
as the desolation in which they were 
plunged by the savage ferocity of their 
Norman tyrants, during the centuries that 
succeeded their subjugation, seemed to 
exhibit them. In short, Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory became a subject of literary investiga- 
tion and curiosity. It commanded even 
the attention of our Universities. " After a 
delay of seven years, from the time when 
the proposals for a subscription were first 
circulated, the Rev. Mr. Ingram, who had 
been an Anglo-Saxon professor in Oxford, 
sent abroad his invaluable edition of “ The 
Saxon Chronicle, with an English Trans- 
lation, and Notes, critical and explanatory ; 
a Short Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage,” &c. &c. which has left, at least, no 
apology for continuing to retain, in the 
early sections of our popular English His- 
tories, many of the absurd and baseless 
fables and misrepresentations with which, 
hitherto, they have been successively, and 
without exception, disgraced. Pending 
the preparation of this authentic and in- 
estimable work, the first volumes of “ A 
History of England from the first Invasion 
by the Romans,” (a misnomer, by the way, 
for there was no England prior to the esta- 
blishment of the Saxons in the island !] 
had appeared—a continuation of which we 
shall presently have to notice :—a work 
evidently written, as history should be 
written, from original research, and re- 
ference to primitive documents, and the 
earliest accessible authorities ; and in which 
will be found the only tolerably-accurate 
and authentic sketch of the Saxon period 
which, hitherto, we have met with in any 
thing bearing the name of History of Eng- 
land, and calculated for general perusal, 

The work of M. Thierry, now before us, 
and from which we may seem so widely to 
have digressed, though bearing the mere 
modest title of “ History” (not “a His- 
tory,” as claiming unity or entireness ; or 
“ the History,” as pretending to specific 
importance and pre-eminence ; but aspir- 
Ing only to be regarded as a fragment or 
portion of history relative to the period it 
treats of), is, with respect to that period, a 
re —_ important compilation than even 
se : uch we have just commended ; and 
aed € less valuable for coming from a 
the os = and, therefore, less liable to 
dank ejudices of prepossession and na- 
' partialities. Brief as is the sketch 
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of the Saxon period, it shews (as,- indeed, 
does every part of the work) the depth and 
accuracy of a very extended research ; and 
breathes throughout not only a learned, but 
a philosophic spirit, that may justly rank it 
with the most approved productions of the 
author’s countryman, Vertot, with a preg- 
nancy of allusion, and even, occasionally, a 
poignancy of sarcasm, that approximates to 
the style and pertinency of our unrivalled 
Gibbon.. M. Thierry is evidently familiar 
with many authorities, which our verna- 
cular historians have either overlooked or 
purposely disregarded; and if he has not 
disdained occasionally to seek for materials 
of history in the traditions of bards and 
minstrels, he has used them as the philo- 
sophical historian should use such docu- 
ments, not to dogmatize on the dates and 
facts they profess to record, but to illus- 
trate what is obscure in other, not always, 
perhaps, more authentic records, and pre- 
sent a more lively picture of the habits and 
sentiments of the people, and the condition 
of society in the ages to which they refer. 

As the object of the author is to trace 
the causes, and develope the consequences, 
as well as to record the events of the Nor- 
man Conquest, he, very properly, does not 
confine himself to the mere occurrences of 
the conflict, the preparations for the inva- 
sion, and the struggle through which the 
conquest was achieved; nor does he, in 
his introductory chapters, attach his nar- 
rative merely to the soil of England. The 
Normans are as much a portion of his sub- 
ject as the Anglo-Saxons, and the tribes 
or nations commingled with them in the 
composite population of the country. He 
traces, therefore, with a like discerning 
spirit, the rise and progress of the Gallo- 
Norman colony and power; and marks 
also, with a clearness, in which our histo- 
rians, in general, have been censurably de- 
ficient, the circumstances which had intro- 
duced, and progressively extended, Nor- 
man influence and Norman innovation into 
this island, prior to the invasion, and pre- 
pared, thereby, the way for that conquest 
which the arms of William had, otherwise, 
been inadequate to achieve. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter 
even into the most brief analysis of ‘these 
important volumes; to follow the author 
through his philosophical survey of the rise 
and progress of the contending nations, the 
causes which prepared and gave success to 
the invasion—“ the last territorial conquest 
that has taken place in the western part of 
Europe ;” or much less to pursue the nar- 
rative through the five epochs of that con- 
quest, from the battle of Hastings, in 1066, 
to the early part of the thirteenth century, 
when “ Normandy itself, the country of 
the kings, the nobles, and the military po- 
pulation of England, was separated, by 
conquest, from the country, to whose con- 
querors it had given birth.””. Nor can we 


even be permitted to do justice to the 
eight 
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eizht-and-twenty introductory pages, fur- 
ther than to say, that they contain one of 
the most beautiful specimens of historical 
disquisition which we ever remember to 
have seen compressed within so small a 
compass. We have quoted one short pas- 
sage from this introduction in our Supple- 
ment (see commencement of the article on 
“the Greek Klephtai,” vol. lix., p. 608) ; 
and we are free to confess that, if the work 
had come into our hands before so ‘large a 
portion of that Supplement had been print- 
ed off, we should have devoted to it several 
pages. } 

The translator seems to have done jus- 
tice to his author. The style is elegant, 
without affectation of superfluous orna- 
ment; and, what can rarely be said of 
modern translations from the French, is 
pure and genuine English, both in lan- 
guage and construction—unpolluted with 
gallic phraseology or gallic idiom: a praise 
which cannot always be given even to the 
elegant Gibbon. 


A History of England, from the First 
Invasion by the Romans to the Common- 
wealth. By Joun Lincarp, D.D. Vol. VI. 
4io., containing the Reigns of James I. and 
Charles I—This is another of those works 
whose tardy appearance we lament; as in 
the Supplement we might have given it a 
much larger consideration than is practi- 
cable in our monthly number. Here we 
can do little more than announce its ap- 
pearance, and bear our testimony that, to 
the extent to which we have been enabled 
to carry our examinations, it appears to be 
written in the same temperate and candid 
spirit with the preceding volumes, and 
with the same apparent diligence in the 
quest of original documents and authori- 
ties. We see no reason to withhold our 
credit from the assertion, when the author 
says, in the prefixed advertisement to these 
sheets— 


In composing them, the writer has scrupulously 
adhered to his former plan, joining the same distrust 
of modern, with the same attention to original, au- 
thorities. It has also been his endeavour to hold, 
with asteady hand, the balance between the con- 
tending parties, and to delineate, with equal fidelity, 
the virtues and vices of the principal actors, whether 
they supported the pretensions of the crown, or 
fought for the liberties of the people. Having no 
political partialities to gratify, he knows not of any 
temptation, which was likely, in this respect, to 
seduce him from the straight line of his duty. 


In repelling the jealousy “ that he may 
occasionally be swayed by religious pre- 
possessions,” he appeals to the unsatisfac- 
tory result of Mr. Todd’s attempt to re- 
scue the memory of Archbishop Cranmer ; 
and we confess ourselves to be of opinion, 
that few of the hot, or of the politic po- 
lemics and theologians of those times, of 
either party, will be much exalted in esti- 
mation, by the severity of a scrupulous ap- 
peal to authentic documents. The con- 
tests of theology are little calculated, we 





[ Aug, }, 
fear, to fortify integrity, or amend the 
hearts and morals of those who engage in 
them. And though, in reading his 
even where, as in the pages of Dr. Lin. 
gard, we see no reason to impeach the 
moral candour of the writer, we have aj. 
ways an eye, not only to those inevitable 
partialities with which a man, even yp. 
consciously, inclines his belief to those of 
his own party and persuasion, but also to 
the circumstance, that the documents most 
favourable to that party are, also, gene- 
rally speaking, most accessible to the writer, 
and therefore we do not, upon all points, 
go all the length with Dr. Lingard, any 
more than with any other historian; nor 
can we yet persuade ourselves, that all his 
extenuations on one side, or his less fg.’ 
vourable colourings on the other, are so com- 
pletely accurate as he himself, we doubt 
not, believes them to be ; yet, we must 
say, that we have found much more reason 
to be satisfied with his representations, in 
general, of these matters, than we have 
usually been with those of the gene- 
rality of our previous, though Protestant, 
historians. In the history of the Gun- 
powder-plot, for example,;in the present 
volume (. tempting theme for Catholic 
partiality), we discover no cloven foot; 
and, assuredly, much less appearance of 
“ extenuating any thing,” than we do in 
other accounts of “ setting down much in 
malice.”’ 

Dr. Lingard, naturally enough, gives 
more credit than we should do to the auto- 
biography of a Jesuit’s Journal ; as he had 
before to the extenuations of Dunstan, in 
the story of Edwy and Elgiva; but we 
assure him he does not give a whit less to 
the Machiavelian artifices, and murderous 
calumnies of those crown lawyers, who, in 
cases of this description, always seem to 
think that they are feed, not to promote 
justice, but to shed blood, upon which, like 
vampires, they are to feed and fatten. Dr. 
L. notices, also, the controversial assault 
upon him by the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
and their “ laboured eulogium upon 
Hume ;” upon which we shall only say, 
that Dr. L. can have nothing to fear from 
the comparison ; and that not all the na- 
tionality, nor all the talent of the Edim- 
burgh Reviewers, can long uphold the 
historical reputation of their idolized cout- 
tryman. The day is not far distant, when 
Hume’s England will be only read as 
ingenious and eloquent political romance. 

But as the volume before us treats also 
of that important political period, which 
embraces the rise and progress of the great 
Civil War between the King and Parlia- 


ment (usually, but improperly, called the 


Great Rebellion), and terminates with the 
death of the king; our readers will, per- 
haps, be desirous of knowing with what 
temper the historian speaks’ of the event, 
We close, therefore, ‘our hasty notice os 
of such a work, we cannot call it a wa 
wi 
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with an extract from his concluding obser- 
— was the end of the unfortunate Charles 
Stuart, an awful lesson to the pessessors of royalty, 
to watch the growth of public opinion, and to mode- 
rate their pretensions, in conformity with the rea- 
sonable desires of their subjects. Had he lived at & 
more early period, when the sense of wrong was 
quickly subdued by the habit of submission, his 
reign would probably have been markéd by fewer 
violations of the national liberties. It was resistance 
that made him a tyrant. The spirit of the people 
refused to yield to the encroachments of authority ; 
and one act of oppression placed him under the ne- 
cessity of committing another, till he had revived 
and enforced all those odious prerogatives, which, 
though usually claimed, were but sparingly ‘exer- 
cised, by bis predecessors. For some years his 
efforts seemed successful: but the Scottish insur- 
rection revealed the delusion ; he had parted with the 
real authority of a king, when he forfeited the con- 
fidence and affection of his subjects. 

‘* But while we blame the illegal measures of 
Charles, we ought not to screen from censure the 
subsequent conduct of his principal opponents. 
From the moment that war seemed inevitable, they 
acted as if they thought themselves absolved from 
all obligations of honour and honesty. They never 


-ceased to inflame the passions of the people by mis- 


representation and calumny : they exercised a power 
far more arbitrary and formidable than had ever 
been claimed by the king; they punished sum- 
marily, on mere suspicion, and without attention to 
the forms of law; and by their committees they 
established in every county a knot of petty tyrants, 
who disposed, at will, of the liberty and property 
of the inhabitants. Such anomalies may perhaps 
be inseparable from the jealousies, the resentments, 
and the heart-burnings, which are engendered in 
civil commotions: but certain it is, that right and 
justice had seldom been more wantonly outraged, 
than they were by those who professel to have 
drawn the sword in defence of right and justice.” 

An Inquiry into the present State of the 
Civil Law of England. By Joun MIiccer, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, 8vo.—If the parlia- 
mentary reformers, with all their zeal and 
exertions, fave done little yet towards 
opening any prospect of a practical exten- 
sion of the suffrages of the people, or purify- 
ing the representation in the House of 
Commons, those exertions, nevertheless, 
have not been made in vain. The_bold 
and incessant attacks which have been 
made, during the general agitation of the 
question, upon the various departments of 
misgovernment, more or less connected 
With the present system of a represente- 
tion, independent ef the votes of the people, 
professed to be represented, have awakened 
a general spirit of inquiry into the state 
of the administration of eur respective 
institutions, which has opened the eyes 
of the nation to many abuses, heretofore 
perceived, or regarded only by the in- 
dividuals who were immediate and per- 
Sonal sufferers by them ; and, even by such, 
but little understood in their causes, end 
not unfrequently referred to incidental .and 
Personal sources, instead of being attributed 
to imperfections and corruptions in the 
Very state and organization of the institu- 
tions themselves. 
MONTHLY Mac. No. 413. 
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The case is now, by these means, essen. 
tially altered; and, for moral influence on 
the characters of sufferers and com 
themselves, as well as for political p 
of general application and probity ot 
redress, that alteration is equally for the 
better. Instead of inflaming our minds 
with personal rancour against individuals 
(as against the professors of the law, for 
example, who are really, generally speak. 
ing, a great deal better than, from the state 
of the laws themselves, and the established 
modes of administering them, could ration- 
ally be expected), we now direct our in- 
quiries to the nature and organization of 
the institutions under which those indi- 
viduals are-compelled to act; and imper- 
fections, absurdities and mischievous in- 
congruities are laid open in every direction: 
so glaring, indeed, that individuals and nw- 
merous masses of people, who would even re- 
coil, with Joyal horror and indignation, from 
the imputation of being what are politically 
called Reformers (or, in the cant of courtly 
corruption, Radicals and Jacobins), cannot 
shut their eyes against them. And it is 
curious enough, upon some occasions, to 
hear persons who, from station in life, and 
the habitudes of association, think them- 
selves good high church-and-king courtiers, 
nevertheless express themselves in such 
terms, relative to such particular parts of 
the all-lauded institution of things as they 
are, as, some thirty years ago, might have 
rendered them suspected of being candi- 
dates for co-partnership in the honourable 
distinction of safe-custody in his Majesty’s 
castle—the Tower, or the auxiliary for- 
tress in the neighbourhood of the Old 
Bailey. | 

Among the rest, the abuses (or, to speak 
more correctly, the absurd forms, processes 
and constitutions) of certain of our courts 
of law and equity, with their ridiculous and 
vexatious fictions and technicalities, ori- 
ginating in slavish barbarism, and improved 
into immeasurable worseness by the trick- 
sical subtleties of modern sophistry, have 
not escaped severe scrutiny and animad- 
version ; and, in the volume we are now 
noticing, we have the testimony and thre 
sentiments of a gentleman (evidently no 
Jacobin or Radical, but) of the identical 
profession of the law itself, appealing to the 
sense of the Legislature and the nation, both 
as to the extent and nature of the evils com- 

lained of, and the necessity of speedy re- 
Seca One grand and obstinate obstruc- 
tion, however, he seems to find in the way 
and prospect of such remedy; and, as we 


“Delieve that the generality of those whose 
attentions have been turned to the subject, 


and who have noticed the fate,and the manner 
of the fate, of all the efforts that have beep 
made to bring the quéstion to fair issue, 
will be prepared to agree with him on thy 


point, he shall state it in his own words : 
«‘‘Lord Bison came into power at a conjunetute 

whep the decided change which was taking — 
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the texture of society, wealth, commerce, and popu- 
lation of the country, indicated that a greater change 
in our law and legal institutions would soon become 
‘desirable, than had taken place at any antecedent 
period of our history. Had he prompted, promoted, 
or superintended this great work, the length of his 
reign, and extent of his influence, would have ena- 


‘bled him to bring it almost, or altogether, to its 


completion, and thus to have left a monument to his 
memory, which it falls to the lot of few individuals 
to have the power of erecting. Unfortunately for the 
country, and his own reputation, he has pursued a 
totally opposite course. Feeling that his strength 
did not lie in the depth and comprehensiveness of 
his general views, so much as in the extent of his 
acquaintance with the minutise of precedent and 
practice, and perceiving also that the surest way of 
continuing in place is to abstain from all innovation, 
his love of power, combined with hjs love of supe- 
riority, induce him to withhold from all decided 
‘improvements himself, and to look with an un- 
favourable eye on those which were proposed by 
others. In this course he has invariably persevered. 
It can hardly be expected that confirmed habits and 
opinions should be changed at 75.”—‘* It is probable 
that, at this moment, Lord Eldon has no conception 
of the sentiments which are almost universally en- 
tertained of his judicial administration, either by the 
persons who frequent his Court, or by those who 
are capable of judging out of it.”—‘‘ It is one of his 
greatest misfortunes, that through life he has made 
age, submissiveness, and mediocrity, the passports 
to his favour, and has as studiously kept aloof from 
men of liberal and independent minds, as he has kept 
them aloof from him.”—‘* With all the knowledge, 
industry, and sagacity which Lord Eldon possesses, 
he is even now grievously hindering the law as a sci- 
ence, and has done an injury to it as a profession 
which is almost irreparable. While he feels no reluc- 
tance to testify the sense he entertains of the errors 
and imperfections of the law and its procedure, with 
the most unaccountable inconsistency he omits no 
opportunity of ridiculing and resisting every attempt 
which is made for its rectification.” 

The following, however, is, we hope, 
prophetic : 

** The government will at length see the indispen- 
sable necessity of no longer permitting the obstinacy 
or procrastination of one man to stand in the way of 
the wants and wishes of a whole people. The foun- 
tains of inquiry and discussion have been opened, 
the streams of information which they are sending 
‘forth are augmenting and collecting; and whether 
he resigns his office or retains it, he must either 
yield to the current, or with all his doubts aud diffi- 
culties he will find himself carried away before it.” 


Memoirs of Mr. William Veitch, and 
George Brysson, written by themselves : with 
other Narratives illustrative of the History 
of Scotland, from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. To which are added, Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Notes by Tuomas 
M‘CRIE, D.v. 8vo.—To those who are not 
already satiated with exhibitions, historical 
and romantic, of the days of the covenant 
—the reciprocal persecutions of bigotry 
and fanaticism, and the austere and the 
licentious mockeries of holy blasphemy and 
‘religious immorality—of the saints and the 
‘orthodoxers of church and state, who for 
half a century, in this country, “ played the 
fantastic ape (and tiger too) before high 
heaven, and made the angels weep”’—here 


[Aug, }, 


are more documents, bearing the stamp g 


authenticity. These autobiographies hay, | 


been written for the self-justification of guyz 


fering saints, and the exposure of the crus) 
oppressions of Babylonish Episcopacy ; bu, : 
in the eye of considerate reason, they ar 


i 


fer 


equally disgraceful to both— equally demon. 


strative how far the abuses of religious pre 


tension, under whatever denomination, may s 


operate to the extinction of every mor 
light of the understanding, and every sym. 
pathy that should mollify and adorn our na. 
ture ; and how far the may minister to the 
selfishness of tyrannic pride, the lust of 
power, and the exercise of the most ruth. 
less dominion over the property, persons, 
feelings, natural affections, and very thoughts 
of our fellow-men. Verily, in any other 
point of view, we think our historic shelves 
are overcrowded already with historic, 
anecdotic and biographic lumber relative 
to the period to which this bulky volume 
refers. 

- Treatise on Christian ps com. 
piled from the Holy Scriptures alone. B 
J sant ILTON. Translated From the origin 
By Cuaries R. Sumner, o. A. Librarian 
and Historiographer to his Majesty, and Pre. 
bendary of Canterbury. 4to.— This is a trans- 
lation of the MS. which was found, by Mr. 
Lemon, in the Treasury Gallery of White- 
hall, together with the Latin Letters written 
officially by Milton to foreign princes and 
states during his secretaryship. As such it 
will be read with particular interest, by the 
admirers of the divine bard—who was, 
indeed, not less a theologian than a patriot 
and a poet. The ladies, of course, will be 
particularly amused and instructed by his 
matrimonial divinity—his orthodox canons 
of authority and obedience, and his demon- 
strations of the divine right of husbands to 
absolute sovereignty over their wives (“ For 
the man is not of the woman, but the 
woman of the man; neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for 
the man” —] Cor. xi. 8& 9.—*‘I suffer not 
a woman to teach nor to usurp authority 
over the man, but to be in silence !’— 
1 Tim. ii. 12.—“ Thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee !"— 
Gen. iii. 16. &e. &e |!!!) but also to have, 
if it pleaseth them, more wives, at a time, 
than one. ‘To be serious, this latter is, upo" 
Old Testament grounds, at’ least, rather 4 
puzzling question. for the orthodox ; and 
Milton is not the only English theologia? 
who has upheld, with great learning a? 
by scriptural authority, the christian law- 
fulness of poligamy. Some thirty of five 
and thirty years'tigo, the Rev. Dr. Maddan 
marred his own promotion in the church 
by his “ Thelepthora; or a treatise 
Female Ruin ;’” but his book has nevéef 
been answered. Perhaps, however, it Te- 
quires no answer. We need not Moses 
and the prophets to convince us, in this 
country at least, that the settled order 
society, the well-being of offspring and. 
happiness 
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iness of the sexual union, are best pro- 
moted by the devoted singleness of attach- 
ment, and undivided affection. 


The Roman Nights at the Tomb of the 
Scipios, translated from the Italian of Verri. 
2 Vols. 12mo. These volumes have never 
before been, translated into our language, 
although, from the historical facts related, 
and the reasoning on the results, the vindi- 
cation and condemnation of many of the 
actions of the Scipios, &c.so contrary to the 
received opinion, renders them not only 
interesting, but highly instructive. And 
notwithstanding that the translator has been 
guilty of the timid error of being too lite- 
ral for the grace of English idiom, and 
the flattery and politeness of Cicero and 
Demosthenes become, in his English, some- 
what bombastic, and even ridiculous, the 
work might, by careful revision, assume a 
respectable station among the literature of 
its class ; and even as it is, it is worthy of 
some attention. It is well known on the 
Continent, there being few languages into 
which it has not been translated ; which 
makes it the more to be regretted that it 
has not fallen into better hands in England. 


The French Master, containing a French 
Grammar, with Questions and Exercises on 
the different Rules of it,—a Series of French 
and English Dialogues, and Selection of 
French Fables, with a small Dictionary, 
wherein all the words of the Fables are given 
with their English Significations ;_ by FE. 
DuvarpD. 12mo. 2d Edit. It is truly said, 
that if good sense be to be found in the 
progress of a work, strong traces of it will 
uppear in the preface. The author of the 
present little work (he seems very fear- 
ful lest, as a grammar, its small size should 
be an objection ;—but we do not think that 
he need be very apprehensive on this ac- 
count) has borne this in mind, and we find 
much pleasure in making short extracts 
from the remarks with which he has intro- 
duced it. 


‘It should never be forgotten, that the grand end 
of Education, in all its branches, is to teach ideas, 
not words alone,” 


whence he concludes, that . 

‘* The study of languages - ----- is one of the best 
calculated to form their judgment, by the constant 
exercise in which it keeps their reasoning faculties.” 


Having entered upon a brief detail of the 
contents, he truly observes : 


** It is not possible to give a correct idea of French 
Pronunciation to an English person; "by Rules, since 
there are sounds in the French Janguage that have 
no equivalent in the English” “(and vice versa). 

‘* The Introduction to the Grammar, merely con- 
tains a French Alphabet, with some account of the 


&<cents and other signs by which thesounds of French 
letters are influenced.” 


The remainder of the preface is princi- 
pally taken up by a refutation of the modest 
assertion contained in Mr. Cobbett’s Best 
of all Freneh Grammars, that “ nothing 
could be learned fromany other, while every- 


happ 
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thing might be gained from his.” Mr. 
Duvard proclaims “the writer of the book 
called ‘Cobbett’s Grammar,’ totally igno- 
rant of the language.” 

This short preface is followed by an ad- 
dress to his pupils, nearly at the commence- 
ment of which he states, “ all my efforts to 
teach will be of little avail, if you do not 
assist ;’’—he also says to them, that “ if, in 
translating, they have not made sense, they 
may be certain they are in the wrong.”’ 

Generally speaking, we like this little 
book: but, perhaps, the author has not 
always clearly made out. his own position. 
It certainly is curious, after Mr. D. has 
shown that words, though the same to the 
eye, have different significations, which is 
further demonstrated by detailed example,— 
to find at the end of the volume an adver- 
tisement of a Dictionary (“ preparing for 
Press”) containing this phrase: ‘ Several 
thousand words and idiotisms will be added.” 
We might too disagree with the assertion 
that, “‘ translating from a foreign language 
into your own, is a matter of little diffi- 
culty,’—but as the Grammar, which it 
precedes, scems well arranged and concise, 
we will not press the point. 


Le Trésor de L’ Ecolier Francais ; or the 
Art of Translating English into French, by 
means of an English and French Index at 
the end of the Book, of all the Words con- 
tained in the Trésor ; being a Compendium 
of the most useful Words used in Conversa- 
tion ; in order to acquire both a Theoretical 
and Practical or Colloquial Knowledge of that 
Language. Ona New System. Unknown 
to Modern Teachers. A work intended only 
for those who have learned the first rudiment 
of that Language ; by Monsieur Louis Fen- 
WICK DE Porquret, (a Parisian). . Chelms- 


ford. Printed for the Author -and by sub- 


scription. 

The author has probably found something 
wonderfully new and efficacious in his sys- 
TEM, Of which we can perceive no traces :-— 
but, however, we, too, call upon those who 
have not yet “learned the first rudiments of 
the language,”’ to beware lest they place too 
much confidence in this imperceptible dis- 
covery,—for such it was not intended, and 
we are apt to think that we only acta friendly 
part in advising others to seek elsewhere 
for further information. 


Theory and Practice of Warming and 
Ventilating Public Buildings, Dwelling- 
houses, and Conservatories. 8vo. This is 
one of that valuable class of works which 
we always hail with satisfaction, on account 
of their practical utility to society in general. 
Although “ the proper management of a 
fire’’ is presumed to be well understood by 
every codk-maid in the kingdom; yet its 
economical management, and the principles 
on which the combustion of fuel depends, is 
either very little known or practised in the 
ordinary consumption of fuel in our dwel- 
ling-houses. The author has given us, 
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under a popular scientific view, chapters on 
the nature of different kinds of fuel, so as to 
enable every one to estimate the value and 
salubrity of different species in the process 
of combustion. Of the effect of artificial 
lights, and of animal respiration, in deprav- 
ing the air; with the best means of obviat- 
ing its deleterious agency. Of the effect 
of animal and vegetable matter in a state of 
putrefaction, &c. &c., and which we parti- 
cularly recommend to the administrators of 
our local police: as well as the whole of 
the chapter on the “ Ventilation of Public 
Buildings.” 

The second (or practical) part of the 
volume (which is illustrated by numerous 
copper-plate and wood engravings) gives a 
description of all the various stoyes and 
grates at present in use, including one of a 
novel kind and of considerable ingenuity, 
according to the plate and description—“ for 
the purposes of economizing fuel and pre- 
venting smoke in dwelling-houses.”’ 

The latter portion of the volume treats 
of the mode of heating buildings of all 
kinds by air-flues and by steam-pipes: 
together with some original remarks on the 
process of vegetation, and the construction 
and management of garden-stoves and con- 
servatories, which are well worthy the 
perusal of all persons interested. 

In short, the whole work contains a mass 
of valuable information, both theoretical 
and practical, on-a very important branch 
of our domestic and civil economy. 


A Compendium of Mechanics ; or Text- 
book for Engineers, Mill-wrights, Machine- 
makers, Founders, Smiths, &c. containing 
Practical Rules and Tables connected with 
the Steam-engine, Water-wheel, Force- 
pumps, and Mechanics in general: also, 
es for each Rule, calculated in com- 
mon Decimal Arithmetic, which renders this 
Treatise particularly adapted for the Use of 
Operative Mechanics. By J. BRuntTON. 
With Plates, 2d Edition, Improved and En- 
larged. Glasgow.—Here, again, we have 
liberal promise ; but it is no part of our 
intention to co-estimate the works of Mr. 
Brunton and Mons. Porquet: in short, 
though not of the class to which the utili- 
ties of this work are peculiarly addressed, 
we thank Mr. B. for his very useful little 
volume, and heartily rejoice that he has 
been encouraged to persevere in his la- 
bours; and we sincerely participate his 
gratification in knowing “ that his work 


has accomplished the end for which it was 
intended.”’ 


‘At tou Avaxgeovtos QBat, var ta 
ts Lampous, xat ta tov Aaxaioy 


Aewbava. The Odes of Anacreon: with 


the Fragments of Sappho and Alceus. 
Literally Translated in English Prose. By 
THOMAS QRGER, LL.D.—This neat little 
volume (rather a monument of Mr. Richard 


Taylor’s typographical than Dr. Orger’s 
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classical ability) contains the original text gy” 


some of the odes and fragments, t 
with, as the title-page has it, a litera] prose 
translation,. concerning which the author 
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speaks thus in his brief “ advertisement,” | 


which, therefore, we quote entire— 


«« The following translation being intended fo 
young students, it is hoped the casual reader wij 
admit the necessity of aversion purely literal, and 
overlook the consequent inelegance of the style.” 


Now, as casual readers, we Do admit 
this necessity; and, had the version been 
purely literal, would haye overlooked conse. 
quent inelegance: but, unfortunately, we 
think that the version, while more literal, 
might have been more elegant. Instances of 
this might easily be given; but, lest (so 
doing) we should seem to lay too much 
stress on verbal differences, let it suffice to 
say, that Dr. O. does not appear always to 
enter into the sweet and beautifully simple 
enthusiasm of the Teian Lyrist. 


The Country Vicar ; the Bride of Thry. 
bergh; and other Poems. 12mo.—Tf the 
critic hath really a vivid perception of 
poetic beauty—of the imaginative and the 
impassioned,—if he be capable of Juxuriating 
in the creations of fancy and the emanations 
of soul and feeling, and hath therewithal 
a fine perception of rhythmical and euphonie 
harmony (and if he hath not these, what 
right has he to criticise poetry ?)—how 
lamentable is his lot, when called to 
the perusal of 192 pages of crabbed collo- 
cation and prosing inanity, to which the 
arrangements of the printer alone assign 
the semblence of verse; or in which, at 
best, doggrel without humour supplies the 
absence of wit and harmony, and counted 
fingers endeavour to supply the functions 
of deficient ears! Could it be wonderful, if, 
after wading through nine pages without 
> sg able to meet with any thing better 
than 

** But, finding all his efforts vain, 
To drag it when beyond the plain, 
Since now an ascent rough and high 


Does in his homeward pathway lie ; 
He breathless stops,” 


he should become breathless, and stop too, 
with some apprehension of being as effec- 
tually choked, in the attempt to give utter- 
ance to such versification, as the luckless 
sheep-stealer who is the subject of this 
poetical episode, was by the noose with 
which he had fastened his resisting prey t0 
his own neck. We, however, after taking 
a little breath, did venture to proceed ; and 
although, two pages farther on, our ears 
Were again assailed by the same mis 
placed as. or ass, where (fearful omen!) 

“* On the left a hanging wood, 

Conspicuous on an ascent stood,” 
we dragged on with the Country Vicar 
through about twenty s more. Then, in- 
deed, quailing at the prospect of between fifty 
and sixty other like pages that still remained, 


we even parted company from downright 
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i and sought for recreation in the 
Tighter paths of lyric andimpromptu. But, 
alas! the parterre was as dull as the high 
road. We found no fragrance in the flowers, 
and the creaking of a “ chimney top” was 
the best substitute for the harmony that 
should have breathed “ above, below, and 
all around.”” So we ventured once again 
upon a prolix ditty, “ The Bride of Thry- 
bergh ;” the versification of which we found 
almost as harmonious as the name, and the 
interest of the story almost upon a par with 
the versification. We got through, how- 
ever, in some sort of way, almost to the 
catastrophe where 

‘«« the wounded knight awoke 

From sleep which seemed his last, and spoke, 

As wild he looked the attendants on,— 

‘« Where, where is my Edwina gone?” 

Here was he interrupted by 

Edwina’s shriek of ecstacy,”— 


But finding that 


‘« Th’ emotions sweet, which then her breast 

With such o’erwhelming power possessed, 

The lovely maiden quite oppressed,” 
we even left her most ungallantly, with her 
wounded knight, to her attendants and her 
hartshorn :—i.e. we shut the book without 
reading the two remaining pages. We sus- 
pect that the generality of readers will make 
shorter work of it. 


The Maid of the Greck Isle ; Lyrics, &c. 
12mo. That the singular genius and splendid 
reputation of Byron should have produced 
a new school of poetry was inevitable: al- 
most equally was it inevitable that the 
scholars, in general, should imitate only the 
defects of the master. His excellencies 
originated in his extraordinary power, and 
what may be called his almost equally ex- 
traordinary adventures. These cannot be 
taught: they are out of the reach of imita- 
tion. Itis not merely dishing up the frag- 
ments of a story of rape and murder, with 
a Giaour and a Pirate and a Rock, that 
will make a Byronic poem ; nor the adop- 
tion of a few oriental names and words that 
will secure his affluence of imagination ; any 
more than brewing harsh compounds of 
“storm-wrought graves,’ and “ storm- 
wrought lightnings,”” and ‘“‘ storm-scared 
seagulls,”’ and ‘“‘ night-shrouded -deeds,’’ 
and “night-shrouded brows,” &c., will 
give his nervous energy of style; or, than 
inverted accents, or the disregard of num- 
bers and prosodial quantities will- transfuse 
his varied and expressive harmony. The 


. beauties of Byron’s versification resulted 


from the fine perceptions of his ear; his 
irregularities, and even negligencies, from 
his rapidity and careless confidence. What 
labour of scholarship can imitate these ? 
Of such affiances of prose and nonsense as 
the following, we might produce instances 
enough : 

“* The seream of the storm-scared seagull, 

Was ne'er so sadly musical !” 

If the poet can find music in such 
“creams, it would be unreasonable to look 
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for it in his verses. But let us give ope 


fair specimen : and without affirming that 


there is nothing better, or flattering the 
reader that he will find nothing worse, we 
may roundly assert that it is a fair specimen 
of the author’s style. | 
** While thus in stirless trance she lay, 

Like frozen flower on Winter’s day, 

While heedlessly her arm is thrown 

Round her conductor's blood-stain’d one, 

While with unconscious clasp she press’d 

Her guiltless, to his guilty breast, 

Like rainbow reund the tempest’s wrath.” 

The frozen flower on winter’s day, and 
the rainbow round the tempest’s wrath, are 
phenomena, we suppose, which the poet has 
alone beheld ; and both of them undoubtedly 
were very like “a guiltless, press’d to a 
guilty breast ;’’ but the substantive use of 
the numeral, the “conductor’s blood-stain’d 
one’, for “blood-stain’d arm,” though it 
cannot boast the same originality, is neither 
from the school of Byron nor of Scott, 
(who by the way seems also to be one of our 
tyro’s models)! but from the lack-a-daisical 
one of a very different master, who, with a 
prosing simpleness all his own, sweetens 
lengthy inanities with the barley-sugar of 
affectation. 

Of the Lyrics, &c. which follow, the 
author himself shall be the reviewer. He 
tell us that “ though he certainly wrote nota 
line of poetry till he was in love, and though 
love is the pure Castalian spring,”’ many of 
these were composed “before he knew 
prosody and composition ;”’ that “ they 
were, of course, critically incorrect, as well 
as radically poor ;” and that his “‘ friends 
and loves will find they have received no 
alteration since.’’ Nowif this be the case, 
which we have certainly no disposition to 
controvert, why are they published ? Is it 
fair and honest to get seven shillings out of 
the reader’s pocket by a catching title-page, 
and then tell him, by a preface in the middle 
of the book, how it happens that it is 
not worth reading? Of all authorial sins 

inst common sense and fair dealing, one 
of the most unpardonable is an apologeticat 
preface. 


The Troubadour and other Poems. By 
L. E. L., “ Author of the Improvisatrice.”” 
—We confine ourselves, for the present,. 
to the mere announcement of this volume ; 
for we have not yet had time for a critical 
perusal, and Miss Landon is worthy of con- 
siderate animadversion—worthy of having 
her fame and her talents rescued from the 
overlaying adulation of those who disgrace, 
not exalt her, by ill-written panegyrics and 
indiscriminate adulations—which look to 
the judicious like interested puffs; and to 
herself, if she have not the good taste to 
despise them, can only. act as intoxicatiogs 
of the ear that pervert the, inward sense. 
She has in fact great poetic beauties, but 
she has also faults; and if we can find time 
in our next, we will shew her how. highly 


we estimate her merits, by the — 
wit 
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with which we point out to her her 
defects. 

Joanna of Richmond. A Poem, in Six 
Cantos, with Notes. By SILvesTER PETYT. 
12mo. London: Published for the Author, 
—to which is added in manuscript (for 
private friends).—Published for private 
friends ! But why then intrude this private 
publicity upon a poor devil of a reviewer ? 
We are no private friends whom Mr. 
Silvester Petyt, or Silvester Daggerwood, 
or any other Silvester, should expect to 
wade through between two and three thou- 
sand lines of measured prose, most regularly 
dull, with no other atonement than a suc- 
cession of rhymes, certainly unusually accu- 
rate, though sometimes degenerating into 
such mere echoes as pressed and expressed, 
without venting at least some little anger 
at such waste of our time. We will give, 
however, Mr. Petyt’s other friends a single 
taste of his never-varying style; and, then 
let them, at their leisure, if so they list, turn 
to the perusal of the whole. 

** Bewilder’d in the fancies which I dream’d, 
Two leagues were pass’d, ‘ere one behind me seem’'d ; 
The spot, where dwelt a man esteem’d for worth, 
Though but a yeoman, and of lowly birth, 
My steed had gain’d;—his greeting. joy express’d, 
So well his suit, the valued yeoman press’d, 
I could not but agree the night to spend 
Within the cot where liv’d my humble friend.” 


The Sixth Report of the Committee of 
the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, and the Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders. Thick 8vo.—Though a good 
deal of moral quackery has mingled with 
the plans and projects for penitentiaries, 
the conversion of felons, and regulations and 
reformation of criminal laws and prison dis- 
cipline ; and, although it cannot be denied, 
that in many instances a most undue and 
pernicious degree of power has been thrown, 
by new regulations, into the hands of those 
functionaries likely, almost above all others, 
to abuse it—we mean, of course, what is most 
improperly called the unpaid magistracy—* 
yet we must be content, in this, as in other 
matters, to take the evil with the good; 
and we are thoroughly convinced of the 
advantages resulting, and likely to result, 
from the public attention that has been 
called to these subjects. The report, before 
us, is entitled to very general regard, both 
as a well-written memoir upon the history 
of the progress of criminal jurisprudence in 
this country, and for the numerous details 
of local facts, in the Appendix. And no 
one, we suppose, will call in question the 
statements in the resolutions of the meeting 
of the Society— 

** That a great number of the Prisons in question, 
although designed by law for the correction of 
the offender, are in fact so many public establish- 
ments for the growth and encouragement of crime, 
in which humanity is violated, and decency out- 





* No service so dear as that which is 
“aie done for 
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raged.” And ‘‘ That it is impossible to regard, but 


with great interest and compassion, the condition of 
many hundred boys in the metropolis, who derive 
their daily subsistence from the commission of 
That the situation of those who on their 

from prison are desirous of abandoning their vicioy, 
courses, but who are perfectly destitute, has a 
claim as well on the interests as on the benevolenc 
of the community.” 


ia 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, &, 


FRANCE. 

Lettre de Fénélon ad Louis XVI. Cop. 
respondence between Fenelon and Lonis 
XIV. with a Fac-simile; by M. A, D, 
RenovarD; Paris, 1825, S8vo.—This is 
truly a monument of literary, historical, and 
political curiosity. Published when doubts 
of its existence had long prevailed, pub. 
lished too with every appearance of authen- 
ticity, a large and vexatious gap in the 
Works of Fenelon will thus be filled up. 
‘* A piece of this importance, so imperiously 
demanded by history,” says the editor in 
his advertisement, “ calls for particular 
care and fidelity in editing, that it may be 
worthy of its illustrious author, of the gravity 
of the subjects treated of, and of the motives 
by which it has been dictated.” This beau- 
tiful little volume is embellished with 
vignette of Louis XIV., the portrait of 
Fenelon, and a very exact fac-simile of the 
first page of his MS.; but still its principal 
attraction will be found in the letter itself 
of the Archbishop of Cambray. This letter 
has hitherto been so little known, that, not- 
withstanding our extremely circumscribed 
limits, we will venture to enter into a short 
detail of its object and plan. Fenelon, 
little dazzled by the brilliant exploits of 
Louis, and moved by the complaints of the 
people, utters, to one of the most absolute 
despots that even France has ever groaned 
under, the whole undisguised truth. After 
a short exordium, he introduces this ad- 
dress. 


«* You were born, Sire, with a heart, just and 
equitable; but those, among whom you have been 
educated, have taught you that the art of ruling 
consisted in suspicious jealousy, estrangement from 
virtue, dread of excellence and all superior merit, 
relish for cringing and servile sycophants, haughtl- 
ness, and attention to your own interests alone.” 


The intrigues of courtiers to augment the 
power of the king; the flagrant injustice, 


by them unblushingly committed, not only 


towards their countrymen, but towards 
foreigners ; the ancient axioms of govern- 
ment giving way to the royal caprice; the 
public robberies, disguised under the name 
of conquests, defended by pretexts of ridl- 
culous frivolity; and the real impotence 

the prince, surrounded by hosts of bold bad 
men, who tyrannized under his name ; 


foreign courts ;—these are the topics that 


inspire the loyal zeal, the patriotic -love o 


Fenelon, 
The 


finally the just jealousy, and the league of 
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The picture given of the French interior 

resents truths still more bold, painted in 
colours even yet more sombre : 


«« The people: ----- is overwhelmed with sickness 
and despair. Sedition gradually illumes her torch, 
in every part;------ popular commotion, long un- 
heard-of, becomes frequent ;------ you are reduced 
to the shameful extremity, either of leaving sedition 
unpunished, and letting it, with impunity, enlarge its 
ranks, or of inhumanly massacreing those whom you 
have driven to despair, by tearing from their lips, by 
imposts for the support of war, the bread which they 
have earned by sweat of brow.” 


And, amid this deplorable state, the 
prince remained wilfully blind; he wanted 
resources, and dared not see; he perceived 
not his fatal errors; he continued ignorant 
of what the world well knew, that the lofty 
prelate who had enchained his confidence 
( Harlay de Chanvallon, archbishop of Paris) 
was “corrupt, scandalous, incorrigible, false, 
malignant, artful, inimical to all virtue, an 
oifence to good men;”’ that his confessor 
( Pere Lachaise) “‘ dreaded substantial vir- 
tue, and only loved the loose and immoral ; 
that he was jealous of his authority. . .. that 
he stretched it to its utmost limits,.... that 
he was duped by those who flattered him 
and made him little presents,’’ &e. 

We should, at least, have hoped that 
Madame de Maintenon and the Duc de 
Beauvilliers would have undeceived the 
king; “ but their feebleness and timidity 
dishonoured them, and scandalized the 
whole world....evil, evil to them that 
speak not the truth; evil to you, who are 
nut worthy to hear the truth.”’ 

So says the animated bishop of Cambray ; 
—but we must take our leave of this im- 
portant document. 


ITALY. 


Saggio sulla stria delle Mathematiche, &c. 
— Essay on the History of Mathematics, en- 
riched with select Biographical Notices, for 
the use of Youth. By Prof. P. Francuwwi.— 
Lucca, 1822, 8vo.—The great merit of this 
work is its conciseness. After a brief his- 
tory of mathematics from the earliest ages, 
follows a particular account of the arithme- 
tic of the Greeks, imitated from the Hebrews 
and Phoenicians ; and, with Cossali, Prof. 
Franchini agrees that Vieta (master of 
requests to Queen Margaret of France, 
born 1540—died 1603) was not the inventor 
of algebra (he only introduced the use of 
literal symbols for known quantities). He 
assigns the honour of this invention, after 
Diophantus (the real inventor, a mathema- 
teian of Alexandria) and the Arabians, to 
Leonardo Fibonacio of Pisa, who lived in 
the twelfth century. Statistics, particularly, 
and many other sciences, are mentioned 
with much precision ; and the whole is con- 
cluded by biographical notices, in which 
many Omissions must, of course, be par- 
doned. A History of Mathematics, from the 


ri of Newton to our own, is a desidera- 
m. 


Domestic and Foreign. - 63 


GERMANY. | 
Geschichte des Ost-Gothischen Reiches in 
Ttalien.— History of the kingdom of Ostro- 
goths in Italy. By J. C. F. Manso,— 
Breslau, 1824, 8vo.—M. Manso has already 
given many separate dissertations on this 
subject. ‘The present work commences 
with a general view of the Western empire, 
at the time when Theodoric entered Italy ; 
and proceeds with some general remarks on 
the Goths, and the extent of the empire of 
Ostrogoths, and the alliances of Theodoric 
with the Emperor of Greece, and with 
other states. The second section is allotted 
to the political and civil state of Italy, its 
administration, finance and agriculture. 
The third treats of the successors of Theo- 
doric, to the deposition of Theodatus. The 
Jourth, of the misfortunes of the Goths 
under Vitiges, Ildibad and Eraric, until 
the accession of Totila and the retreat of 
Cassiodorus. The fifth completes the 
history of the Goths; and the sixth treats 
of the state of Italy:—fifteen disserta- 
tions are added, on subjects which could 
not properly be introduced in the body of 
the work, and would have overloaded the 
notes. 

Phantasiegemiilde.—Fancy Pieces. By 
Dr. Georces Derinc; 1824. Francfort on 
the Maine.—This seems to be a work upon 
the plan of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
in which the author has introduced the his- 
torical characters of Francis I., Eleonora 
queen of Portugal, married to this prince, 
and Charles the Vth., around whom figure 
all the eminent knights, ladies, and learned 
men of the French court. The constable 
Montmorency, the CountessChateaubriand, 
the Duchess d’ Etampes, and the Marchio- 
ness de Canaples, are the principal actors in 
a court intrigue against the queen and her 
detested favourites and the constable, who 
is too susceptible of the beauty and virtues 
of this princess. Ona more extended plan, 
courtiers of an inferior order are exhibited : 
Albert, lute-player to the king, the celebra- 
ted fool Triboulet, and the astrologer Rollo. 
The first is attached to Annette, and has 
for his rival the Portuguese queen’s dwarf 
Coquelicot. The periodical press of Ger- 
many extends its instructive efforts to 
every branch of science, but all we can do 
here is to notice its activity. 

DENMARK. 

Grundtsdk, &c.—A Sketch of Sclavonian 
Mythology. By M. Ixcemany.—Copen- 
hagen, 1824.—This little pamphlet was 
published on the occasion of the public 
examination of the College of Soroe ; but it 
has a more general interest: it tends, in 
conjunction with the author’s late poem, 
‘“‘ Waldemar the Great,’’ to illuminate a 
very obscure period of weir” re : 

Spanish Sproglaere, §c.— Spanish Gram- 
wy on a Habs plan. By M. Rasu,—Co- 
penhagen, 8vo.—This is the first Spanish 
Grammar published in the Danish language, 


and is the work of a inan justly celebrated, 
from 
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from whom other performances are eagerly 
ted. 
mt elsk Lexicon, af Dorph.— Wiburg, 
(N. Jutland. )—This is a little dictionary of 
the language of robbers, by means of which 
they communicate between themselves in 
speech or writing, whenever occasion re- 
quires. In Jutland there are still hordes of 
bonds, similar to our gipsies, distin- 
guished by a language and kind of constitu- 
tion of their own, and by many customs 
resembling pagan superstitions. The peo- 
le call them Kjelhinger, or rogues, and 
their language (which seems Egyptian in its 
origin) the language of rogues. This dic- 
tionary will, perhaps, be a new instrument 
towards suppressing the disorders caused by 
these vagabonds. 

Smaadigte, &c-—Fugitive Poetry. By 
CiassEN-Honry; translated from the Swedish 
into Danish, by M. Ransec. Copenhagen, 
1824. —Count de Horn, implicated in the 
conspiracy against Gustavus III. of Sweden, 
was exiled, together with some other dis- 
tinguished men. Having changed his name 
to Classen-Horn, he came to Copenhagen 
to end his days, where he only lived two 
years. He was respected and beloved by 
all who knew him ; and was endowed with 
a mind, at once profound and lively, with 
extensive knowledge, interesting conversa- 
tion, and amiable dispositions. He was a 
profound mathematician, spoke French and 
German like his native language; was ac- 
quainted with the antient languages, and 
the literature of Europe, and was besides a 
celebrated poet and musician. He published 
his Fugitive Poetry some years before 
his death, at Copenhagen, for the amuse- 
ment of his friends ; and, to be known only 
by them, instead of his name prefixed his 
portrait. Of this collection, M. Rahbek 
has just published a translation. 


SWEDEN. 


Redovisning och Beriitseller, &c. An Ac- 
count of, and Reports by, the Society for the 
Advancement of Mutual Instruction, at an 
Annual General Meeting, on the 19th May, 
1824; Stockholm, 8vo. pamph.—This little 
work, which is addressed to the Society for 
the Melioration of Elementary Instruction 
at Paris, contains, 1. a list of those honour- 
able persons to whom the direction of the 
affairs of the society is confided, at the head 
of which we find Count Jacques de la Ger- 
die, Lieutenant General, president ; and &M, 
Ch. de Rosenstein, Archbishop of Sweden, 
vice-president ; 2. a list of forty-one ordinary 
members of the society; 3. an account of 
the operations of the board of direction; 4. 
a general report of the progress of the society, 
Since its formation the society has met 
with - zealous and flattering support from 
the friends of education ; but in the years 
1823-4, this was peculiarly the case. Many 
members of the Diet openly espoused the 
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cause, and the king addressed a citeplar , 
all the consistory courts of the kingdom, 
recommending the adoption of the pis 
not only in towns, but villages or 
localities. A correspondence with 
London, Brussels, and Copenh 
been entered on; and, Fas pgs 
offices of Dr. Sorensen, Bishop of Chris. 
tiana, with Norway. A number of ee 
mentary tablets, proportioned to the want; 
of their schools, have been published, ang 
a Manual for the. use of Instructors in th 
Swedish Schools of Mutual Instrvetion js 
in preparation. Sixty new schools bhaye 
been formed, in one of which young gits 
are clothed, and carefully and religiously in. 
structed: likewise, an extract of receipts 
and expenditure, together with a list of the 
members of the society at the time of 
meeting, and a discourse by M. Thyxell, 
keeper of the records, upon the utility of 
the system, have been published. 


RUSSIA. 


Cours de Littérature, &c.—A Course of 
Ancient and Modern Literature, containing 
complete Treatise on Poetry, extracted from 
the best Critiques and Commentators ; enriched 
with many Quotations and Selections from 
different Poets, in French, Latin, Greek, 
Russian, English, German, Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese. By P. HENNEQUIN.— 
Moscow, 1821-22, 4 vols. 8vo.—It com- 
mences with Marmontel’s “ fistoire dela 
Poésie,” of which M. Hennequin says, that 
if the perusal alarms the indolent mind, 
and leaves it cold and careJess to the real 
treasures of poetry, he may throw down the 
book—it is useless to persist—for not only 
will he never be a poet, but he will even 
be too ignoble duly to. admire those who 


are truly great. The author next gives’ | 


clear and concise definition of the poetic art ; 
then passes to the origin of poetry, and de- 
termines the end of poetry to be “ to instruct 
and amuse at the same time.” ‘The author 
points out three faculties, whence result al 
literary talent, and which may be called 
qualities necessary to a poet: they are mind, 
imagination, and sentiment; itis their union, 
in a greater or less degree, which const- 
tutes genius; and M. Hennequin adjudges 
—that “mind is the eye of Genius—imag- 
nation and sentiment, his wings.” 4 
Hennequin concludes his preliminary ™- 
structions by remarks on poetical manners 
and poetical pictures, referring whatever fe- 
lates to passion, style and imagery, &c. ® 
his Course of Rhetoric, published at Mos 
cow in J818, The rest of his work is given 
to poetry of every description, from 
Epic to the Acrostic. This is, perhaps, 
descend too low; but the author strongly 
urges young aspirants in the career 
letters. to disdain such puerilities ;- 
doubtless, only admits them to give * 
more complete treatise of poetry. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
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DOMEST C. 
MOST important addition has been 
A made to the National Gallery in Pall- 
Mall; it is a cabinet picture by Correggio, 
representing the Virgin and child: consider- 
ing the extreme rarity of this artist’s works, 
any tolerable specimen of his skill would 
be an acquisition. How valuable then must 
a painting be, which is in the very best man- 
ner of this exquisite master of graceful and 
delicate expression, and which is moreover 
in the highest state of preservation! It is 
altogether unique—at once so beautiful and 
so original, that, at a glance, even an 
unpractised eye would pronounce it the 
work of a first-rate painter, and that the 
painter could be no other than Correggio. 
There is no other undoubted picture by 
this artist in this country, except that in the 
Dake of Wellington’s collection ; but that 
is very inferior to the picture of which we 
are speaking. The pieture, in the National 
Gallery, which was formerly called a Cor- 
reggio, is now acknowledged to be a copy, 
and not a very good one. The present 
picture was in the Madrid collection, from 
which it found its way into the hands of a 
Dutch dealer, and from him passed into the 
possession of Casimir Perrier, the eminent 
Parisian banker, from whom it was pur- 
chased at a high price (if any price can be 
called high for a nonpareil), in order to be 
aes in the National Gallery, of which it 
ids fait to continue the brightest gem. It 
is the picture of which Raphael Mengs 
speaks with such just enthusiasm. 

Increase of Wealth.—In the year 1765, 
the number of four-wheeled: carriages was 
12,904; it is now 26,729, besides 45,856 
two-wheeled carriages. At the former 
period, the number of coachmakers in Lon- 
don was thirty-six, who employed - about 
four thousand men in the different working 
branches of the manufactory ; there are 
now one hundred and thirty-five, employing 
fourteen thousand. 

It is known that the recent discovery of 
the Miltonian MS. inthe State Paper-offiee, 
attracted the notice of his Majesty, under 
whose auspices the work, so long lost to the 
world, has just been published. We un- 
derstand that in consequence of this, and 
other interesting discoveries made within 
the last few years in the same quarter, his 
Majesty has been pleased to appoint.a com- 
MISs1i0A tO examine the documents in that 
valuable repository of the records:of former 
times, with a view to printing the most 
Important of them. The commissioners 
hamed are, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Mr.. Secretary: Peel, Mr. C. 
W. Wynn, Mr. Croker and Mr. Hobhouse. 
_ Lemon, the deputy keeper of the State 

aper-offiee, by whom the MS. above men- 
tioned was found, is appointed secre- 
tary to the commission. 

MONTHLY Mac. No. 412. 


The Wellin Windsor Great Park has beett 
opened, by command of His Majesty, and 
the wife of one of the keepers ordered to at- 
tend every morning from seven tonine. It 
is the opinion of the medical gentlemen that 
the water is equal tothe Leamington, and 
superior to the Cheltenham. That beautiful 
avenue, the long walk, is evefy morni 
thronged with persons frequenting it. 

French Plays, by the most distinguished 
performers from Paris, are to be acted next 
season by subscription at a new theatre, to 
be erected at the Argyle Rooms, under the 
patronage of the most distinguished nobility. 
Perlet is to be the manager, and Beazeley, 
of- Carlton Chambers, is appointed to'con« 
struct the theatre. al 

Adulteration of Bread and Tea.—Mr. 
Clark, the operator at Apothecaries’ Hall 
for the last twenty-two years, was engaged, 
from the 4th of September till the 28th of 
February, by the direction of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, in analyzing 1,467 sacks 
of flour, which werg lying in warehouses at 
Hull. He took gamples from each sack: 
and in some he found that upwards of a 
third was plaster of Paris and ground bones, 
two of the most abominable ingredients, 
and which the stomach of neither man nor 
beast is capable of digesting. He sent 
specimens of this stuff baked, in many of its 
processes, to the Lords of the Admiralty ; 
it was almost as black as jet, and required 
a hatchet to cut it: the person who owned 
it, and who was about to send it to Spain 
or Portugal, was fined in the penalty of 
£10,000. Mr.C. said a mixture of flour w 
generally thrown in, but the ground bo 
and plaster of Paris were exceedingly de- 
ceptious to the eye, although instantly de- 
tected by the chemist, as they would im- 
mediately effervesce upOh the application 
of vinégar or other acid, and affect the nose 
most powerfully. 

Mr. Clark has also lately analyzed some 
Caper Souchong tea, and found there was 
twenty-five per cent. of lead ore in it. 

Prof. Buckland seems to have ascertained 
the fact that hedgehogs prey on sviakes, 
by the following circumstance’:—A hedge- 
hog, which had been for some time in an un- 
domesticated state in the botanic garden at 
Oxford, was put into a box, together with 
a common sriake (coluber natrix). The 
hedgehog was rolled up at the first meet- 
ing, and appeared not to see its companion, 
which was ‘in continual motion, creeping 
round and round the box, but evincing on 
its part no inclination to hostility. Th 

then laid the hedgehog an the 
body of the snake, touching it with that 
part of the ball where the head’ and tall 
meet. The shake proceeded to cravl ; 
the hedgehog started, opened slightly, and, 
seeing’ what was under it, gave the snake 
a hard bite, then closed as if for defence ; 
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it soon opened (in the same way) a second 
time, and a third, when the back of the 
snake was quite broken. This done, the 
hedgehog stood by the snake’s side, and, 
passing the whole body, successively, 
through its jaws, cracked and broke the 
bones, at intervals of half an inch or more: 
it then placed itself at the tip of the snake’s 
tail, and began to eat upwards, as one 
would a raddish, till about half was eaten, 
when it ceased from mere repletion: but 
during the night the remainder was eaten. 

The number of degrees conferred at the 
late Cambridge Commencement was un- 
usually great—it is supposed, from the pro- 
speet of an approaching election ; it is said 
that upwards of fifty M. A.’s were com- 
pleted, more than at the same time last 
year. 

Barometers.—Mr Daniell has found that 
air insinuates itself into the vacuum of the 
best made barometers, by creeping up be- 
tween the mercury and the glass, and that 
it will insinuate itself between any fluid and 
any solid, when it has not attraction enough 
for the former to cause it to wet it. If any 
gas be confined in a glass jar for a length 
of time, over mercury, it will make its 
escape, and its place be occupied by atmos- 
pheric air; whereas the same gas, if con- 
fined by water, will be preserved unmixed. 
Hence the best made barometers are often 
studded with air bubbles, ‘To cure this, 
Mr. Daniell welds a narrow ring of plati- 
num to the open end of the tube, which is 
immersed in the cistern. Boiling mercury 
amalgamates itself with platinum, and 
adheres to it when cold, wetting, but not 
dissolving it, by which means the passage 
of the air is prevented as effectually as if 
the whole tube were wetted by it. 


—_————- 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. 

Periodical Literature of France.— Among 
the numerous journals edited in the French 
capital, the Revue Encyclopédique ; or, Ana- 
lysis of the most remarkable productions 
in Literature, Sciences and the Arts, is 


‘unquestionably entitled to the very first rank. 


It is published in Paris monthly, in the 


Street of St. Michel D’ Enfer, and is circu- 
lated in most of the principal cities and towns 


of Europe (in London, for example, by M. 
Rolandi, No. 20, Berners street). Tt is 
conducted upon a new plan, comprizing a 


complete monthly digest of the state of the 


science, letters, fine-arts and industry 
throughout the world. The 78th No. for 
June, consisting of 310 pages, which com- 
pletes the twenty-sixth volume of this 
valuable collection, contains, among other 
articles of interest and importance, a learn- 
ed report (by M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire) upon 
the zoological relations of a voyage Or 
the world, by M. Freyeonet ; a sketch of 


@ course of economy and morality, by M 


Dunoyer ; an interesting analysis of the 


Varieties. [ Aug, 


various works published in different \; 
doms, respecting Greece, &c., by M rn 
mondi. A hundred and forty new works, 
American, Danish, English, | Fyey 
Italian, Russian, &c., are noticed - thus & 
presenting a concise view of the literary and . 
critical opinions of our neighbours, under, 
variety of circumstances,* — Brougham’ 
Inaugural Discourse—Parry’s Last Da 
of Lord Byron—Lambeth and the Vai. 
can—Fairy Legends of Ireland, &., ap 
treated with much intelligence and impar. 
tiality. Among the many co-labourers, jj 
the conduct of this work, are found the 
celebrated names of M. M. Chaptal, C. Dy. 
pin, de Lacépéde, Magendie, Lanjuinais, 
Champollion, Jullien, J. B. Say, De Ségu 
Andrieux, Lemercier, Tissot, Montemont 
and many others we cannot here enumerate, 
The work has already attained to yey 
creditable consideration in Franee, and well 
deserves to fix the attention of the English | 
public ; one of our native cotemporaries 
has said— 

‘* There are only two periodical works in France, 
which approach within any measurable degree of 
comparison w:th our leading reviews or magazines. 
These are, the Revue Encyclopédique and the Revw 
Européenne ; which latter, having only started within 
the last few months, and being also printed in En 
glish, we shall not further mention in this place (it 
has, we understand, already gone to the “‘ tombef 
the Capulets”). The Revue Encyclopédique enjoys 
considerable reputation in the French provinces, and 
in foreign countries; but its pages are rarely opened 
in Paris, where the piquant style of the daily jow- 
nals is more suited to public taste.” 


Paris.—The daughter of Madame Gai, 
a young lady of great beauty and accom 
plishments, about 19 years of age, bids 
fair to. become the Delphine of Paris ; her 
poetry may be termed complete inspir- 
tions. Her mother is well known in the 
circles of rank and fashion; she was the 
rival in dress and equipage of Josephine, 
and, consequently was out of Napoleon's 
favour, who could not endure that 4 
banker’s wife should wear jewels as spler- 
did, and be as much admired as his em- 
press. | 

M. Gambart, of the Marseilles observa- 
tory, on the 19th May discovered a small 
comet in Cassiopeia. It appeared as & 
nebula of about 2’ in diameter, round and 
well defined. Right ascension 20’; de- 
clination 48° 22’ N. On Ist June, about 
midnight, its right ascension was 1° 51’, 
and its declination 73° 29. Thus it ap 
pears to move at the rate of 2° a day, ™ 
declination. We believe that it has esca 
the observations of our English astrond- 
mers, 

Electrical Eel.—A specimen of the Gym- 
notus Electricus has lately been examin 


by the Parisian savans; the greater nuil- 
ber 


eid 


* The value of this part of our cotemporaries 
work is greatly increased by the many known names 
appended to the various articles.—Edif, 
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ber were satisfied with a single touch, and 
consequently a single shock: but one of 
them, urged by a greater zeal for science, 
or a more insatiable curiosity, resolved to 
try the utmost extent of the _animal’s 
powers, and seized it with both his hands : 
but had quickly reason to repent of his 
temerity, for he immediately felt a rapidly 
repeated series of the most violent and 
successively inereasing shocks, which forced 
him to leap about in a most extraordinary 
manner, and to utter the most piercing 
screams; he then fell into convulsions, and 
either from the violent contraction of the 
muscles, or from some strange property in 
the fish, it became impossible to detach it 
from his grasp, till some person present 
suggested the plunging his hands in cold 
water, when the eelimmediately dropped 
off. 

Pectic or Coagulating Acid —This new 
acid has been discovered by M. H. Bra- 
connot, and receives its name from its 
resembling a jelly or gum. Itis found in 
all vegetables, is sensibly acid, and reddens 
turnsole paper. It is scarcely soluble in 
cold water, but more so in hot. It is coa- 
rulated into a transparent and colourless 
jelly by alcohol, by all the metallic solutions, 
by lime water, water of barytes, the acids, 
muriate and sulphate of soda, nitre, Xc. 
It forms, with potash, a very soluble salt, 
consisting of 85 parts of lead, and 15 of 
potash. The salt has the remarkable effect 
of gelatinizing large masses of sugar and 
water, which renders it of great use to the 
confectioner. M. Braconnot, in this way, 
prepared aromatized jellies, perfectly trans- 
parent and colourless, and very agreeable to 
the taste and the eye. He aiso made with 
rose-water, coloured with a little cochineal, 
rose jelly of exquisite taste. — Ann. de Chim. 

ITALY. 

A letter from Turin contains an account 
of an astonishing mechanical genius of that 
place. His name is Guiseppe Masera ; he 
was a simple peasant, and born in the vil- 
lage of Monte-falcone, near Chieri. He 
spent his youth in feeding sheep, or driving 
the plough; and the first discovery of his 
genius was on his beholding an ancient 
watch and an old pendule with wooden 
wheels ; in a short time after which he be- 
came the village clock-maker, and subse- 
quently succeeded in making pendules with 
music, figures, &c.: but one of his most 
remarkable productions of this nature, was 
a small throne of polished brass, upon which 
was seated King David with his harp, the 
Whole contained in the head of acane. This 
machine was wound up as a watch, and 
produced the sound of an organ with such 
exactness, and the figure followed the sounds 
with such accuracy, that it would really be 
imagined the sounds proceeded from the 
motion of the fingers. He, however, never 
took a lesson in drawing or music. In the 
composition of this and various other instru- 
ments, Masera lamented the want of an 
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instrument that could render an indefinite, 
number of airs: to remedy this defect, after, 
a variety of experiments and the most 
persevering industry, he succeeded in _per- 
fecting an instrument which has received 
the name of Musico-Grafo, which has the 
look of a piano, and which by its internal 
construction receives whatever air is played 
upon the keys with a most surprising ex- 
actness. To this is added another called 
the Pantaseno, which will repeat the notes 
communicated to it by the Musico-Grafo, 
and which may with facility be adapted to 
an organ, or piano. But this is not his only, 
effort; being very desirous of engraving 
some musical designs, upon an ivory tablet, 
he found his hand unable to perform the 
operation, and applied himself to the inven- 
tion of an instrument which will highly 
benefit the art of engraving. By its use 
the graver directs his tool with so much 
precision, that he can describe two lines very 
near approaching yet without the fear of 
uniting, and with greater nicety than the 
finest miniature painter can. describe the 
lines in the skin. In addition to these 
useful inventions, connected with the fine 
arts, he has communicated to the Royal 
Arsenal a method of turning and polish- 
ing gun barrels, ten or twelve at a time, 
and of polishing all kinds of metals. His 
majesty has given him an employ in the 
Royal Arsenal, and an exclusive privilege 
for twenty years, for the manufacture and 
sale of his different inventions. 
GERMANY. 

The academy at Munich is at variance 
with the royal schools respecting the pub- 
lication of the principal Greek and Latin 
authors; hitherto this privilege has been 
“attached to the schools, which now declare 
that any monopoly will essentially destroy 
the interests of commerce. ! 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussian Statistics—'The following rather 
curious details are found in the Annals of 
M. Campy, for 1817. Pomerania ranks 
first as to morality, and there, out of 4,760 
persons, there is only one criminal. | In the 
towns of Dusseldorf, Cologne, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the country round Munster, 
there was, on the contrary, one criminal in 
400. For 6,432 persons in Pomerania, 
there was only one thief, and only one for 
3,000 persons in Eastern Prussia and 
Silesia; while in Treves and Coblentz, there 
was one for 800. Where there are most 
holidays, there are most robberies ; but 
other crimes are not so frequent. 

DENMARK. 

Copenhagen.—A steam vessel, the ma- 
chinery of which was entirely formed in 
this town, on the model of Mr. Perkins, 
has been built. Though iron is brought 
from foreign countries, yet a foundry is 
established in Copenhagen, which bids fair 
to rival Mr. Owen’s at Stockholm. 

The ladies of this town have, for some 
months past, formed a society, the — 
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of which is to contribute various useful and 
ornamental works; the funds for which 
are distributed among the sufferers from 
the late inundations. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm.—The Swedish admiralty are 
sending commissioners to England to get 
information respecting the various 1mprove- 
ments in building vessels, and naval tactics ; 
they are to receive all necessary aid from 
our government. 

NORWAY. 

Norway.—In March last, a school was 
opened on the Lancasterian system in the 
town of Christiana. It is astonishing the 
extent of information that is spreading all 
over the world, through the establishment 
of these schools; they are rising even in 
the remotest villages. 


(Aug. 1, 
The Horticultural Society of 

has lately received, from New South Wale. 

a fine healthy hive of native bees, 

differ materially from the bees of E 

being infinitely smaller, and, like the Mex, 

can, wholly without stings. The 


which they produce is said to be of exci, . 
lent quality, and is distinguished by , 


peculiar fragrance; it is one of the fey 
products of that singular country whi 
serves as food for the natives. 





Unicorn.— Mr. Ruppell wrote from the 
interior of Africa to a friend in Germany, 
that a native had spontaneously mentioned 
the existence of an animal which he had 
seen, about the size of a cow, with a long 
straight horn growing from its forehead. 
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COVENT-GARDEN. 

== E tragedy of Orestes, of which we took 
but a slight and hasty notice on its first 
appearance, has continued to be occasion- 
ally repeated, and to be received, though 
with applause, not with the. appearance 
either of enthusiasm or sympathy, which 
promises any long career of favour. The 
actors did their utmost to sustain the in- 
terest of the representation: but it must 
be admitted that Miss Lacy, though she 
delivered several of the passages, and played 
several scenes of Electra, with ability, does 
not give, either to the eye or ear, the 
image of that beau ideal of tragic grace and 
dignity which we expect in the Grecian 
heroine; nor can we admit to Mrs. Bart- 
ley, in Clytemnestra, all the queen-like 
energy and maternal agitation, to a part 
which requires something, at least, like the 
talent which a Siddons would have brought 
to it, to render it dramatically respectable. 
Cooper deserves the praise of doing for 
Pylades, all of which the part is suscep- 
tible ; and Mr. Kemble, who poured all 
his energy into the part of Orestes, looked, 
most assuredly, the very Grecian. He 
must excuse us, however, if we hint, that 
in several passages, in the scenes especially 
before his discovery by the tyrant, he in- 
dulges in more vociferation than is per- 
fectly consistent with the dignity of the 
character, however impetuous, or with any 
consciousness, however irksome, of the 
situation in which he is placed: such, in- 
deed, as we cannot but have a feeling, 
must inevitably have alarmed the palace, 
and led to the instantaneous discovery of 
the disguised and pretended bearer of the 
ashes of Orestes. It is surprising how lit- 
we attention is paid by performers to the 
cultivation of those apparently restrained, 
but yet powerful tones, which belong to 
the deep and resolute passions of our na- 





ture, and are capable of spreading, with 
forceful impression, through an extensive 
area, without suggesting the idea of loud. 
ness. ‘These are the tones, however, which 
should have belonged to many of those pas- 
sages to which Mr. Kemble gave all the 
loudness of vehement vociferation. We 
cannot but think, also, that in several of 
the ambiguous speeches (speeches, at least, 
of which the words have an artful, and 
even elaborate ambiguity), in the scene 
where he presents the urn, both the pur 
posed ambiguity and the scenic probability 
were destroyed by the elaborately-marked 
and obviously-purposed sarcasm—the bit- 
ter and ranecorous irony of the delivery: 
His horror at the discovery of having 
slain his mother was finely acted: though 
the occurrence itself, by the way, is not, as 
the play now stands, very intelligibly, or 
very credibly, made out to the audience. 
Of Mr. Bennett, in AZgystus, we can only 
répeat, what we have had such frequent 
occasions to observe, that he shews himself 
to have the physical pewers and endow- 
ments of an actor, if his taste and judg- 
ment were but sufficient to lead him to 
nature, by a path suggested by his own 
feelings and capabilities, instead of com- 
descending to be a mannerist and an iml- 
tator. | 


The winter Theatres have at last 
closed a most unprecedentedly protra 
season. They produced however but little, 
during that protraetion, to require the dis- 
eriminative animadversion of critieism. 
of them got up, at inordinate expense, ® 
pageant of the Coronation of Charles X- 
We suspect they were bad speculations ; 4% 
notwithstanding the taste and.splendour,prv 
duced by the respective artists, in costumes 
scenery, mechanism, &c., publie curiosity 
does not seem to have been so forcing 
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cited, as to resist for more than a few even- 
ings the increasing temperature of the 
atmosphere. The great heats, indeed, came 
most unopportunely for these dog-day win- 
ter speculations. They must have had 
confidence indeed in the doctrine that 
plagues and desolating fevers are only to be 
generated by actual contact with persons 
and apparel imported from Smyrna and 
Constantinople, who would brave the ma- 
laria of a crowded winter theatre when the 
thermometer was at 100°. Covent Garden 
shut up, therefore, on Tuesday 19th, and 
Drury Lane, on Thursday 21st July. 

The recess at both will be short: Covent 
Garden opens again in the middle of Sep- 
tember. There will be, we understand, 
many changes in the company. Among 
the discharges are Miss Love, whose place 
is to be supplied by Mrs. C. Jones; Mrs. 
Pearce; and Mr. Connor, who is to be 
succeeded by Mr. Power, of the Adelphi 
and English Opera. 

The Haymarket, which, though built for 
summer ventilation, has been somewhat 
annoyed by so long a hot winter, is now in 
its glory. The temple of laughter-loving 
farce and humour! its rites, of course, 
wanted their due splendours, while the 
officiating high priests were detained in 
rival regions—but Liston has been for 
some time in his proper sphere, and Har- 
ley is now in his train, and Mrs. Gibbs has 
come again to what may be called her home : 
W. Farren has brought his dry humour also 
—though we question, for this theatre es- 
pecially, whether it is a good exchange for 
the natural jollity of Dowton; or for that 
strong impassioned acting, either, of which 
our comedy occasionally admits some 
mixture; and which, especially, attains 


most its end by not looking like acting at all. 


He is however the best Lord Ogleby we 
have seen since the days of Tom King. 
Mrs. Glover continues her wise course of 
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oe line of characters to her 
time of life. © appropriate im } 
of Mrs. Malaprop will add to ene 
tation in this way ; and her Mrs. Heidelburgh 
will support it. Vining continues to im- 
prove in his line of mercurial and eccen- 
tric character ; and when put into parts not 
suited to his vein, has the good sense to 
walk through them in a quiet respectable 
way; and not to pervert or caricature, by 
laboured attempts at what is not in his 
grasp. But Mme. Vestris is undoubtedly 
the star of this little sphere. Midas (the 
first and best of our burlesque operas) has 
been brought out here in order to shew her 
in Apollo ; but even in an artist-like point 
of view, the exhibition is not quite equal to 
her Ariel; and we have heard her more 
happy insong. But Midas, as got up here, 
is altogether a high treat in its way. 

The English Opera House has opened 
with unusual éclat. Miss Stephens is her- 
self a host; and Miss Kelly another. The 
unrivalled sweetness of the voice of the 
former, and the inimitable natural acting 
of the other, cannot fail to produce attrac- 
tion whenever their efforts are united. We 
wish, however, that the latter would recol- 
lect that she has no voice for song, and not 
break the charm, by ijl singing, which she 
spreads over us by the most perfect acting 
we ever witnessed. The new opera, Bro- 
ken Promises has been deservedly very suc- 
cessful. The piece has itself considerable 
merit. Independently of the stage’s sweet- 
est warbler Stephens, it is no small treat 
to see on the boards at once three perform- 
ers, acting so completely as if there were no 
acting in it, as Wrench, Power, and Miss 
Kelly, in some of the scenes of this drama. 
Miss Stephens’s engagement is, we believe, 
at an end. She is to be succeeded by Miss 
Paton—though not the sweetest, by far the 
most brilliant voealist! Braham also re- 


. appears, 








NEW MUSIC. 
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“ Faustus.”” Goulding, &c.—The music 
of this drama is a partnership composition 
of Messrs. Bishop, Horn and Cooke. We 
regret that Mr. B. admitted any coadju- 
tors, for there is, with, perhaps, one excep- 
tion (a Trio, by T. Cooke), so evident a 
superiority of style in his music, that the 
common-place style of some of the other 
pieces quite annoys us. 

The overture to Faustus, is bold, origi- 
nal and beautiful, but not a little difficult. 
_ The opening glee and chorus by Bishop 
is highly characteristic ; the subject of the 
little simple ballad, which we named in our 
last number, is sweetly harmonized, and 
forms a burthen which connects the open- 
mg scene with the body of the piece. 

““ Go, sech some Virgin Heart.” Quar- 


tetto. H. R. Bishop.—A very elegant 
composition of a superior order ; the legato 
accompaniment for a violoncello obligato 
is beautifully plaintive in the slow move- 
ment. 
“© The Hour is Come that We must Part.” 
Ballad. H. R. Bishop.—This, though .a 
pleasing air, possesses perhaps the least 
merit of any of Mr. B.’s compositions 
throughout the opera; there seemsa want 
of tact in the adaptations of the poetry. 
“Pma German Scholar.” Song. C: 
Horn.—Mr. Horn has succeeded well in 
this air, which is above the common run of 
humorous songs. There are some parts 
of it which, we are conyinced, Mr. Horm 
has borrowed, though: we cannot exactly 
point out the source. 
** Now 
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“ Now prithee your Laughing give o’er.”” 
Trio. C. F. Horn.-—Wants originality ; 1s 
otherwise not a bad composition. 

“Lucy Dear.” Song. C. Horn.— 
Pretty, but common-place. 

Finale to the First Act.—This, though 
completely dramatic, is one of the most 
characteristic and striking scenes in the 
opera ; there are one or two vocal passages 
of several bars, without accompaniments, 
which would have been improved by a 
richer harmony ; with this trifling exception, 
we approve of itin toto: the short allegro 
molto, which winds up the conclusion, 1s 
spirited and effective. 

“ 4 Bachelor he may Shew his Cares.” 
Quartetto. T. Cooke.—This is the excep- 
tion we named to the general superiority of 
Mr. Bishop’s music ; perhaps we ought to 
confine ourselves to the conclusion of the 
piece only, for there is a good deal of com- 

mon-place in the commencement. 

““ Hearken, Damsel, to Me.” Duet. H. 
R. Bishop.—In despite of the ludicrous 
character of the words, Mr. B. has managed 
to form a very pleasing and somewhat origi- 
nal duett. 

“ Oh Saul! Oh King! Scena. H. R. 
Bishop.—This is a truly elegant song of 
great capability ; we consider it requires a 
singer of higher powers of expression than 
Miss Stephens to do justice to it; the 
favourite air, with some slight alterations, is 
introduced with great effect at the end. 

* Oh! not in stately Halls!’ Song. W. 
Fitzpatrick. Eavestoff. —Thissong possesses 
great merit; some of the passages are 
beautifully melodious, and it is, generally 
speaking, of a superior class: not that we 
consider it without defects, but they seem 
to arise from a propensity of the composer’s 
which we have before noticed, of choosing 


* 


[ Aug. |, 
blank verse;.or words almost destitute o 
poetic rythm. " Words ‘of this class hg 
we allow, when adapted to a sublime sub. 
ject and a sombre style of musie, produce 
a splendid effect ; but they seem to us més 
unfortunately incapable of assimilating with 
tinkling lutes and honeysuckles. Layingaside 
the prosaic effect produced by this pecu. 
liarity and an occasional hurrying of the 
words, the song is extremely fine ; the 
harmonies varied and rich, and the imita, 
tive accompaniment that pervades almost 
every part of the song, highly ingenious, 

** Ave-Maria.” Solo and Trio. W. Fit. 
patrick.—A. very elegant chaste little hymn 
(perhaps serious song would be a more cor. 
rect title); very simple and beautiful ; we 
have no doubt of its proving a favourite, 
whereverit is known. 

** Savoyard Glee” in William Tell. H. 
R. Bishop.—The characteristic peculiar. 
ties of this glee are almost too strongly 
maiked ; some parts are extremely beautiful, 
but we are occasionally struck with a ballad. 
singing twang which grievously annoys our 
ears. 

** Romanza Giovinetto Cavalier.” Meyer. 
beer.—'The subject of this air, which has 
already become such a favourite, is ex- 
tremely simple; not very original, and the 
general construction is very Rossiniish— 
we fear it will become a sad bore, and be 
ground into our ears by all the organs in the 
metropolis, as it is just the sort of litte 
pretty melody to please an uncultivated ear. 

“ The Lullaby of the Dove.” J. F. 
Danneley, Preston.—Mr. Danneley’s song 
is original, scientific, and in many parts ex- 
tremely beautiful, but it is too difficult to 


be at all a saleable song ; few ladies can 
reach tenths. 
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_ is so little to say upon this 
subject at present, that it is hardly 
worth while to make it a separate head, 
especially in a miscellany which, though 
firm and unchanged in its political prin- 
ciples, has no connection with party in- 
terests or confederations; and whose 
conductors, whenever the tranquillity of 
the times will permit, are more desirous 
of concentrating their attention to the 
record and advancement of the progress 
of intellectual science and the useful 
and ornamental arts, than of expatiat- 
ing on the cabals of placemen and place- 
hunters, and the fugitive gossip of the 
day. The barrenness of matter of any 
real import has accordingly occasioned 
us, IN some instances of late, to pass 
over the subject in complete silence— 
in fact, to forget it. We have taken 











precautions, however, that for the future 
some brief notice shall be regularly 
taken of occurrences of this kind, 
though all we shall in this instance pre- 
sent, are some few paragraphs of do- 
mestic and foreign intelligence. 





The French government is beginning 
already to shew the kind of use they 
are disposed to make of the military 
possession of Cadiz. An English fri- 
gate being about to enter that port, was 
stopped by the French guard-ships, and 
ordered to perform quarantine. The 
English captain, however, with the 
spirit that characterizes and does ho- 
nour to.our navy, replied that he was 
about to enter a Spanish port, and h 
no directions to receive from any but 
Spanish authorities, and entered, 
cordingly; 
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cordingly, in defiance of French prohi- 
bition. 


PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS. 


A table of returns from the Surveyors 
of the Assessed Taxes has been printed, 
stating the number of surcharges which 
each has made within the last two years, 
with the proportion of those which have 
been allowed and disallowed, and the 
sums of money received by each survey- 
or on that account. A few instances 
will show to what an extent this art of 
tormenting has been carried. In Ches- 
ter there were 19 surcharges allowed 
and 36 disallowed. In Cornwall 43 
were allowed and 75 disallowed. In 
Cumberland 27 were allowed, and 81 
disallowed. What stronger argument 
for the repeal of a body of taxes, so 
little productive in comparison with 
their pressure ! 

Tue Report oF THE TURNPIKE 
Trust CommMitTeEs, for inquiring into 
the State of the Trusts within ten miles 
of London; states, that indifferent 
roads, multiplied toll-gates, enormous 
rates (provokingly and universally mis- 
applied, rather to the maintenance of 
clerks and other officers, than to the 
repair of the roads) have long been sub- 
jects of complaint: that from the num- 
ber of separate acts under which the se- 
veral trusts were created, there has been 
no general principle of management or 
control, by which the interests of the 
public might be protected ; the dilapi- 
dation of the funds, and the consequent 
heavy debts of many of the trusts; the 
much larger sum raised than would be 
necessary to keep the roads in the best 
repair; that the accounts were in a very 
confused state ; and that the needless fre- 
quency of ill-directed repairs, prove the 
badness of the system. Several trusts 
in possession of estates still continue to 
levy tolls, though their necessity. has 
been thereby superseded. The Com- 
mittee recommend that all the trusts 
near London should be consolidated 
under one set of Commissioners. 

The Duke of York’s mansion, now 
building, we understand was to have 
been erected by Mr. Smirke, who was 
employed and made the design for that 
purpose; but the royal Duke, dining 
with the Duke of Wellington, was over- 
persuaded by him to change his archi- 
tect, and employ his protegée, Mr. 
Vyatt; and, without further ceremony, 
the already-commenced plans of Mr. S. 
were resigned. There is one consola- 
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tion in this—it shews that a royal per- 
sonage may vacillate in his opinion ! 


IRELAND. 


The committee of twenty-one, ap- 
pointed to prepare the plan of a new 
association for managing Catholic affairs, 
have unanimously reported upon its de- 
tails and principles. After reciting the 
prohibitions of the recent statute, they 
expressly disavow the prohibited ob- 
jects, but maintain the necessity of some 
permanent body to watch over Catholic 
interests—public and private charity— 
religious and moral education—building 
churches—procuring burial grounds— 
promotion of science, agriculture, and 
manufacture —circulation of writings in 
refutation of charges brought against 
the Catholics in the last sessions, and 
completing a census of the population, 
Aggregate meetings, repeated and mul- 
tiplied; are henceforth to promote the 
redress of political grievances—meetings 
in all the parishes in Ireland on a given 
day—provincial meetings, and meetings 
in Dublin for procuring petitions. 






Carr or Goop. Horr.—It is stated 
that Lord Bathurst has communicated to 
the Governor, Lord C. Somerset, the 
long catalogue of accusations against 
him and intimated the expediency of his 
Lordship’s return to England to defend 
himself. Sir Lowry Cole, British Go- 
vernor at the Isle of France, is to repair 
to the Cape, and officiate as Governor 
ad interim. Mr. Greig, editor and pro- 
prietor of the suppressed newspaper, is 
to go back immediately, and to re-es- 
tablish his paper, under the full protec- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government at 
home. 


FRANCE. 


M. Casimir Perrier, the banker and 
deputy for Paris, having occasion to go 
to Grenoble on some family business, 
was not only cheered at several of the 
towns through which he passed, but was 
received at the end of his journey by a 
procession of between 4 and 5000 per- 
sons, at the head of which were forty 
young gentlemen on horseback, and be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty carriages. 
Having met the deputy, outside the 
town, M. Jules Mollien, an advocate, 
delivered, in the name of his body, a 
speech, in which he praised the consti- 
tutional exertions of their visitor, and 
expressed their hearty congratulations 
on his arrival among them. M. Perrier 


made a suitable reply, and was after- 
wards 
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wards accompanied to his hotel by an 
applauding crowd... On his entrance m= 
to the town, a circumstance occurred 
which. must strike Englishmen as, at 
least, an absurd precaution on the pre- 
sent occasion, Though his 4 or 5000 


attendants were shouting “ Vive Ca- 


simir Perrier!” acommissary-of police 
stopped him at the gate and demanded 
his’ passport; and had the honourable 
deputy lost the bit of paper which gave 
him permission to travel in the country 
of which he is a representative, neither 
his constitutional charaeter,in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, nor the public testimony 
ef his applauding friends, could have 
procured on admission into Grenoble. 





os PERU. 

Bolivar, in his address to the Con- 
gress of Peru, after informing them that 
“if the declarations of France can be 
believed, she will not be behind Eng- 
land in recognizing Peruvian indepen- 
dence,” adds the following memorable 
words :—“ On returning to Congress 
the supreme power which they have de- 
posited with me, F may be permitted to 
felicitate the people on freeing them- 
selves from what is most terrible in the 
world—from war, by the victory of Aya- 
cucho, and from despotism, by my re- 
signation.” He implores the people to 
proscribe for ever “so dreadful an au- 
thority,’ and retreats into the humble 
rank of “an auxiliary soldier,” whose 
daty calls him to assist in establishing 
the liberty of Upper Peru, and ensuring 
the capture of Callao. We confess we 
‘know of nothing to equal the subli- 
‘mity of this in the records of heroic vir- 


“tue, from the first page of human his- 


‘tory to that on which the deeds of this 
-illustrious champion of human liberty 
are inscribed ! !.! 

The total defeat of Olanetta, the last 
of the Spanish generals in Upper Peru, 
has been confirmed by advices from 
Bogoat and from Carthagena: two ac- 
tions were fought, one on the 2d, the 
other on the 4th of March, in the 
neighbourhood of La Paz, The dis- 
persion of the Spanish force was com- 
plete: Olanetta himself escaped, but 

ad only a few followers with him, and 
was supposed to be .making an attempt 
‘to cross the continent, with the view_of 
gaining, the. Brazilian territory, 
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i Extract of aletter from Bagota :— 
W e have.received news that General 

Bolivar has just escaped ‘assassination 

et Lima, His secretary was assassi- 
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nated in that city, and, upon exam; 


‘tion of the body, it was found thay — 


had been stabbed with a sharp ponian | 
All the cutlers of Lima were, of course 
examined; one of them said that, g 
the request of a negro, he had sharp, 3 
ened two poniards. A. proclamatio, |” 
was immediately ssued,- ordering 4 | 
general enlistment for the army, by © 
excepting all slaves and_black-mey, 
They presented themselyes accordingly 
and the cutler, who was concealed, 
easily knew the owner: of the two 
poniards: who, being suddenly seized, 
and asked where the two _poniard 
were, answered by. confessing his guil, 
and producing one of the poniards ; and 
added, that as he could not have been 
discovered. but by the decree of Prov. 
dence, he would declare that he had 
been seduced to that crime by. the 
Governor of the castle of Callao, and 
that the other poniard was to be fonnd 
within the sleeve of the left arm of 
General Bolivar’s head servant, who was 
to murder him the night of that very day, 
The poniard was found as it was said, , 

This story, “ told in different ways," 
is, in its principal features, detailed, we 
think, in the second volume of Co, 
chrane’s Colombia: the circumstances 
from which it is deduced took place 
perhaps eight or nine. years ago, at St 
Domingo; but now afford very interest 
ing versions, owing to the hero’s great 
and deserved popularity, 





NORTH AMERICA. 


The State Legislature of Georgia bas 
assumed.a menacing aspect. The Ge 
vernor of Georgia had-sent a messaget? 
the Georgian House of Representatives, 
charging with impropriety: the interfer 
ence exercised by the General Gover 
ment, and announcing, that'as the Geot 
gians “had exhausted - argument, they 
ought to stand by-their arms.” A tt 
port and resolution were founded on & 
couched in the most menacing, and eve® 
warlike terms, The .difference which 
menaces a defection.of all the. Souther 
States (including. Virginia. and South 
Carolina). from the: other: members 
the Republic, is, the opposition betwee? 
the interests of those-whe'deat in slaves 


and _the-sentinrents of those ‘who: wish 


_slavery.anaihilated; “One or two of the 


Southern States Baye resalved, thet 
every-‘man of ‘Solos be-entess thes 


harbours. in-a-foreign ship; shell ‘be-ta- 


prmones untit the ship is.agein ready fo 
Sajil er ove = vy 
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OMPARATIVELY speaking, _the 

metropolis has, during the last month, 
been healthy. Diseases, it is true, of every 
kind and character that occur in the climate 
of Britain, are, in a population so concen~ 
trated as that of London, continually pre- 
senting themselves to the attention of the 
practitioner. The extraordinary heat of 
the weather,* during the month, produced 
disorders, which owe their development to 
atmospheric heat. Cases of cholera have 
occurred, but most of them have been of a 
mild and manageable character. The high 
temperature of the air, concurring with 
influences, which are abundantly furnished 
in crowded cities, will, itis presumed, ren- 
der cases of fever more numerous; at pre- 
sent, the number of such cases has not 
exceeded the ratio of the preceding month. 
The remote causes of fevers being still 


























id a question sub judice, the immediate causes 
of of their increase and diminution are, neces- 
4 sarily, matters of doubt and mystery. 





The war between the contagionists and 
non-contagionists still rages ; the reporter, 
however, with the majority of pathologists 
in this country, subscribes to the doctrine of 
contingent contagion ; that is to say, that 
ordinary epidemic or endemic fevers do not 
arise from specific contagion, but that they do 
occasionally, and under particular circum- 
stances, diffuse a something which produces 
a similar disease in the individual who may 
happen to come within its range. No de- 
partment of the study of medicine is more 
important than the Etiology of Epidemics. 
The present contagion controversy— the 
investigations which are connected with it, 
and the philosophical spirit of research 
which characterizes the medical inquiries of 
the present day, may at length effect such 
precision in the knowledge of the causes of 
fevers, as may enable us to institute rational 
and efficient measures for their counter- 
action and removal. The late Dr. Bate- 
man shewed that, for nearly one thousand 
years, small-pox, measles and scarlet-fever 
were universally deemed varieties of the 
same disease, and that “ it was not till to- 
; wards the age of enlightened observation, 
} that the distinct character and independent 
| 
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Origin of these three contagious disorders, 
were universally perceived and acknow- 
ledged.” 
Several cases of vaséular fulness jn the 
head, or what, in the language of the 


schools, is called ‘determination of blood 
va the head,” have occurred; chiefly in indi- 





* The thermozieter, from the 10th tothe 2st of 
the month, stood as follows:— 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 
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viduals of an apoplectic diathesis : some of 
these cases have been caused by an incau- 
tious, or unavoidable exposure to the intense 
heat of the sun, and have been good exam- 
ples of the disease known by the name 
“‘ coup de soleil.”” A prompt and decided 
depletory mode of treatment is, in such 
cases, called for; and a rigid attention to 
dietetic rules must afterwards be enforced. 

Amongst children, measles and scarla- 
tina have been prevalent. It has happened 
to the Reporter to witness Rubeola occur- 
ring rather extensively in a large establish- 
ment of boys, at the distance of a few miles 
from the metropolis. ‘The discipline of a 
well-managed school, in a properly chosen 
locality, is as favourable to the physical as 
to the moral condition of the scholar; and 
in the instances in question, it might almost 
be said, that a community of habits had en- 
gendered a community of temperament—a 
healthful bearing of the body, favourable to 
the quick subsidence of disease. It is 
certain, however, that the mildness of the 
symptoms, and the success of the reme- 
dical measures in all of them were circum- 
stances as satisfactory to the Reporter, as to 
the parties to whom the youths were en- 


trusted. 
JAMES FIELD, 
Bolt Court, Flect-street, 
July 21, 1825. 
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| As supplementary to our medical report 
of the preceding month, we transcribe~ the 
following details, though we cannot vouch 
for the authorities on which they have 
been stated.—EDIT. | 


** During the month of June, disease in 
the metropolis assumed rather a serious 
aspect. Of the three principal disorders 
that are usually prevalent here, there died 
of fever fifty-two, of measles forty-five, 
and of casual small-pox, ninety-six; to 
which eight are to be added who died at the 
Small-pox Hospital, out of ninety-two 
patients admitted, of whom fifty-three were 
discharged well, and thirty-one still remain 
oncure. Vaccination has been resorted to 
by five hundred and seventy-six out- 
patients ; which, added to one thousand nine 
hundred and eighty since the commence- 
ment of the present year, amounts to two 
thousand five hundred and fifty-six in the 
first six months ; and this we mention, as it 
shows an increase of one thousand one 


-hundred and eighty beyond the number at 


this period of the last year. It is remarka~ 
ble, that during the month of June, deaths 
by fever increased from four to twenty-four ; 
in the last week, measles from eleven to 
seventeen, and small-pox from twenty-one 
to twenty-six; which had been, during the 
four weeks of the month, twenty-six, 
twenty-three, twenty-one and twenty-six. ° 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
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HE weather has been most propitious 

for the hay-harvest, which however 
excels more in quality than bulk, from the 
continued drought. The same cause now 
affects the pastures, even the marsh-lands, 
which have become very short of keep, re- 
ducing the price of store stock. The turnip 
husbandry has suffered considerably ; great 
part of the latter sown plants being de- 
stroyed by the blight insect or beetle ; the 
strong and early plants also being in great 
want of rain. This will be a trying season 
to those, who prefer transplanting Swedish 
turnips in drought, boasting of that practice 
as anew discovery, which has so often been 
triedand abandoned. The late great heats 
were constantly tempered with breezes, and, 
within a few days, by chilling easterly winds. 
Previously to the warm weather setting in, 
and during the blooming seasun of the 
wheat, north-east winds prevailed, and the 
nights were generally cold and ungenial, 
giving rise to considerable apprehensions, 
which since seem to have subsided; a 
dry summer in this country, being generally 
favourabie to the wheat crop. The other 
spring crops, barley, oats and pease, are far 
behind the wheat in Juxuriance, and suffer 
greatly from the want of rain; with many 
favourable exceptions however, on good 
Jands, and in particular situations. Beans, 
though short in the haulm, are well pedded, 
and promise to be a general crop. Much 
of the seed discoloured by blight. Crop 
of tares large, but, as with the barley, in 
too many parts, almost smothered by weeds, 
shewing a most unskilful husbandry. The 
crop of potatoes most extensive, and the 
quality expected fine, but the digging them 
Jate. Fruit, particularly the apple, has 
suffered greatly from blight. Hops a ruined 
crop, with very few local exceptions. The 
clay-fallows have worked hard, but with a 
very beneficial roasting. In the west and 
south, no doubt but wheat* harvest has al- 
ready commenced, and barley is expected 
to follow without delay. In the first week 
of next month harvest will be general, the 
extreme parts of the north excepted. Oak 
tunber is in considerable demand ; bark of 
dull sale at £6 to £8 per ton. Fat stock, 
as Jean, has declined somewhat in price ; 
pork in a small degree—the meat markets 
may be expected lower. Lambs in great 
plenty. Cows and calves somewhat re- 





* This seems to have occurred Toany days since, 


and in many places—but the report is of 
general—ait, , ier s 


duced in price. A great import of lin 
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stock from Ireland to our nearest ports, yy 


had considerable effect in reducing visa 
The Irish sheep complained of, as ordi 
and ill-bred. The price of horses somewhy _ 
reduced, although yet excessive for those gf 
figure and size. In our last report, the ex. | 
pense of breeding a colt was, by | 


stated at £190, instead of £120. Con 


holds its price, notwithstanding the bonde 


corn on sale, and itis avowed that theres 


no present prospect of its becoming cheaper, | 


but that a very slight cause might yet en. 
hance the price. 
to the stock in hand, are diametrically 
opposite from different quarters ; some 
accounts deciding the stock of wheat wil 


barely last until the harvest be secured, 7 


whilst others are equally confident of a con. 
siderable surplus of old wheat. We incline 
to the latter opinion, yet with some sur. 
prise that markets have remained so steady; 
but stocks of all kind are swallowed up by 
an immense and growing population ; a faet 


which will forward the views of those who © 
The accounts © 


advocate a free corn trade. 


Opinions, at any rate, a3 | 
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from Scotland, the West of England, and ~ 


the Midland Counties, are most gratifying; 
in general there seem scarcely any remains 
of that querujlousness 
farmers used to be haunted. All} seem 
satisfied with their prospects : the labourers 
fully employed at living wages. Looking 


over alate printed report from a midland = 


with which the | 


; 


at 

z 
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ee 


county, we were amused, not for the first 7 


time, by the opinions of the writer, that, 
“the smut in wheat originates in want of 
skill, and that no man need have smut ul- 
less he chose it.”” On this we shall only 
remark, how easily a man may become 
satisfied with his own limited experience. 


Smithfield : —Beef, 4s. Od. to 5s. Od.— 
Mutton, 4s. Od. to 4s. 10d.—Lamb, 4s. 0d. 
to 5s. 6d.—Veal, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d.—Pork, 
4s.— Dairy fed, 6s.—-Bacon, Bath, 5s. 10d. 
to 6s.—Irish, 4s. 10d. to 5s.—Rough Fat 
per stone, 2s, 2d. 


Corn Exchange :—-Wheat, 46s. to 80s— 
Barley, 34s. to 42s.—_-Oata, 28s. to 34.— 
Bread (London), 103d. the loaf of 4ib— 
Hay, per load, 66s. to 105s.—-Clover, ditto, 
80s. to 120s.—Straw, 40s, to 51s. 


Coals in the Pool, 30s. 6d. to 40s. Od. pet 
Chaldron. : 





Middlesex, July 23. 
+ When shall ail be truly said of Farmers—Als! 


there sre too many. exceptions.—Eait. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


SUG AR.— British Plantation continues in demand, the refiners and grocers_baving 
made extensive purchases ; and prices have advanced full 1s. to 2s. per cwt. since our 
last Report. <A sale of A/auritius Sugar:—10,085 bags sold, viz. Good Fine Yellow, 
G1s. to 63s.; Brown,- 62s. to 63s.; and Ordinary, 50s.6d. to 62s. per cwt. Refined 
Large Lumps continue scarce, and are in demand at our quotations. 
East-India Sugars:—The quantity brought to sale this week was 14,470 bags. The 
Bengals were purchased principally by the grocers, at advanced prices, viz. White Bengals, 
at 36s. to 38s.— Low and Middling, 34s. to 35s. per ewt. 

Coffee. —The quantity offered by auction this week consisted of 1,200 casks, and 500: 
bags of British Plantation; 2,700 bags of East-India; and 1,100 bags of Foreign. The 
fine qualities sold at an advance of Is. to 2s. per ewt., viz. Fine Ordinary, 66s. to 71s.— 
Low and Middling, 80s. to 86s.—Middling, 92s. to 100s. per cwt.— Domingos still cull 
in the market.— Mochas sell at 90s. to 105s. per ewt. 

Cotton.—The late arrival (in a few days) et Liverpool, of upwards of 50,000 bales of 
Cotton from the United States, has created such a sensation among the speculators in 
this article, that prices are quite nominal, and the Cotton market at a stand ; the holders 
being firm, and the manufacturers not willing to give the prices demanded. | 

Spirits— Rum is in demand, and the prices given as per our Price-Current. Brandy 
and Geneva are in little request. 

Dye-Woods.—The purchases are extensive, and prices steady. About 300 tons of 
Jamaica Logwood sold at £8 per ton, and other Dye-woods in proportion. 

Indigo.— Sales continue to be made at a discount of the last Company’s Sale, of 1s. 6d. 

; to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

= Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The two former articles continue steady, at the last week's © 
currency. Yellow Candle Tallow, on the spot, to be bought at 35s. to 35s. Gd. ; and to 
arrive, at 37s. to 37s. 6d. per cwt. 

Hops.—The accounts from the Hop plantation$ continue very unfavourable: the duty 
is, therefore, £5,000 less this week; so that it is estimated not to exceed £42,000 this - 
year. Prices of Hops in the market are 10s. to 20s. per ewt. higher. 
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Course of Exchange-—Amsterdam, 12. 2.—Hamburgh, 36. 10.—Paris, 25.45,——An- 


: twerp, 12.3.— Rotterdam, 12. 3.—Bourdeaux, 25. 45 — Vienna, 9. 56.— Madrid, S63— 

; Cadiz, 364—Gibraltar, 31.—Leghorn, 50— Genoa, 453--Naples, 40j—Lisbon, 51— 
Oporto, 51—Dublin, 94—Cork, 9}. 

; ; ; The 3 per Cent. Reduced, 921; 3 per Cent. Consols, 933; 4 per Cent. 1522, 1063 ; 

“- New 3§ per Cents., 101}; Bank Stock, 2334. 

| Prices of Bullion. —Foreign Gold in Bars, 3/. 17s. 103d. per oz.—New Doubloons, 

i 31.173. 6d.—-New Dollars, 4s. 114d.—Silver in Bars, Standard, 5s. O}4d. 

l- 


y | Premiums on Shares and Canals, and. Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Epmonxns 
yY | and Wotrr.—Barnsley CanaL, 340/.— Birmingham, 340/.— Derby, 295l.— Ellesmere and 
Chester, 123/ —Erewash, 0.—Forth and Clyde, 550/.—Grand Junction, 328/.— Leeds ' 
and Liverpool, 540/.—Mersey and Irwell, 1,150.—Neath, $85/.-~Nottingham, 300/ — 
























< Oxford, 800/.—Stafford and Worcester, $001.— Trent and Mersey, 2,100/.—Alliance British 

. and Foreign, 16/.—Guardian, 19/.15s.—Hope, 5/.17s. 6d.—Sun Fire, 2201. —Gas-Licet 

, woe Company, 65/.—City Gas-Light Company, 160/.— Leeds, 240/.— Liverpool, 

t ; . > 
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“3; MONTHLY PRICE-CURRENT. 

i ALMoxDS :— oth ire fs Cocoa :=— : 

Sweet, per cwk. 2... dl. 10s, to Sd. As. West-India........ per cwt 60s. to 60s 
| Bitter 4l. to 41. 10s ‘rinid “Bs, | 
Te eee wees ce evee cevdls LO 4, 1US, TriGidalds « oo 06a cccclec gen, S08: tO Bee, 
EE bainiiacken santa a coeecee Perton d5l. = Grenada........e0.-seeees 758. to 95s. 
Asrs :—Quebec Pot ....... per cwt, 33s. | ae ee ie 45s. to 60s. 
United States .........ececeeee 408, - A A 
vececetececetees 345, Corre® (in Bond) :— 

Baris :— Sy © Jamaica......s.-.. per cwt. 56s. to 61s. 
Teneriffe .......... perton 174 to 182. — » ZOOd .....000.0.- 678, to 7]. 
Carthagena....... +e. 221, fo 22 10s. - Aine . ose esse eens 728: 0 608, 
Alicant .......:.¢s0.8siee00 (BODE) ; _ very fine ,......, 81s, 16,100s. 

MeN sete ecoe sere e ABL 10s, 0.19% Domtinicd 2.0.2.0. 22 2+ + 675, 19 10s, 
KIMSTONE ;=- Rough ........ per ton 92. Berbice ...ccccccccccece 648. to 100s. 
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"6 , Bankrupts. 


Corton Woot (in Bond) :— 
West India, common, per lb. 13d. to 1434. 
Grenada ........++-+- we» 13d.to ldd. 
Berbice ......see0+-++0++ 14d. to 174d. 
Demerara.........0-e08-+ Lod. to Yd, 
Pe NE oc edie ces .eeee 24d. to 36d. 
New Orleans.........-..17d. to 183d. 


Georgia, Bowed..... oo 15d. to 1Bd. © 
BEE nc co ccccevececs ..- l6d. to 17d. 
Maranham .........-.++- 16d. to 17d. 
FOB ccce cc cesee woe ee oe Lddd. to 163d. 
Mina ..........62--0ee- Lid. to 164d. 
Pernambucco........+++- 17d. to 13d. 
Surat ..... Pwr wee; 
Madras......... veeeseee ld, to 103d. 
Bengal... .......0000 wee 7 ttl, to 9d. 
BOPP TTTT ETE eee 19d. to 25d. 
Smyrna .......-.+.-00++ Lod. to 14d. 
Egyptian .......+eeeee- léd. to 173d, 
CuRRANTS....... ... per ewt. 96s. to 102s, 
Fics:—Turkey..............45s. to 605. 
Fax :--Riga ......0 per ton 46J. to 54/. 
BORO ic cc c0 ce cess ce cccs See SOON, 
Petersburgh .......+00+-. . 402. to dll. 
Hemr :—Riga........ per ton 44/. to 45i. 
Petersburgh ........... ..- 421. to 430. 


shalfclean .... 36, to 371. 





InpIGO:— 
Caraccas Floras.... per tb. 7s. to 12s. 9d. 
Iron :— 
Petersburgh, per ton .... 16/.10s. to 22/, 
PE EE cn ccceseseses veerere 
Ors :—Palm.............. per cwt. 29s. 
Whale, Cape (in Bond) per tun 241. to 251. 
CIES cc ccceasdecesccs ». 021. to 531. 
EE 62 0400 + ch naenen sens eeas 241. 
Lucca ............ per jar 24 galls, 9/, 
Florence...... per half-chest 27s. to 2s, 
i Pree +. per lb. 53d. to 64d. 
Pimento (in Bond) ........ 94d. to 10d. 


Rice :—East-India .. per cwt, 21s. to 23s. 
Carolina, new ..... bP eseeos 390s, to 36s. 
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(Aug, I, 
Spirits (in Bond) :— 
Brandy, Cognac, per gall. 3s.2d. to 33.34 
, Bourdeaux.... 2s. Id. to 28.34. 
Geneve, DWC oo .000 0s csccesccas m 
Rum, Jamaica ........ 2s. 2d. to 33: 3¢. 
,» Leeward Island. . 1s. 10d. to 2s, 6g 
SUGAR :— 
Fe rere » per cwt. 63s. to 755, 
Demerara, &c...... oceeeee Gls. to 7h, : 
St. Kitts, Antigua, &c. .... 60s.to 71s. 
Refined, on board :— 
Large Lumps .......+.. 448. to 455, 
Good and Middling...... 4tis. to 4%, 
Patent Fine Loaves...... 908. to 58%, 
TaLtow :— 
Se per cwt. 33s. to 35y, 
Tar:— 
Archangel ...........- per barrel 17; 
ee err er ers. 
Tra (£.-India Company’s prices) :— 
Bohea........ per lb. 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5, 
i  PTeTrTy Tre »- 28. Sd. to 3s, 9d. 
Souchong ..........+ 3s. 9d. to 4s. 10d, 
Campel ....ccsccssce Sp 48: COS ae 
Twankay .......... 3s. dd, to 3s. bd, 
BED n0s0-ce en svees ..- 48. to 5z. 10d, 
Gunpowder .......... 5s.0d. to 65.24, 
Tosacco (in Bond) :— 
Maryland, fine yellow, per Ib. 2s. to 2s, 6d. 
, fine colour .... 8d. to Js. 10d, 











PD 0640 6466 oe 0s cues 23d. to 744. 
Wise (in Bond’ :— 
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, light brown ...... 4d. to Sd. « 
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Old Port, per pipe 138 galls. 42/. to 46), 


New ditto........00.+0-2+ 20k 0030 
Lisbon .. per pipe 140 ditto 20/. to 32. 
Madeira ............00-- 291. to Mb 
Calcavella ..........-.04 2al, to 40h 
Sherry .. per butt 130 ditto 25/. to 60. 
Teneriffe.......... per pipe 152. to 26. 
Cet o.oo tence per hlid. 102. to 50. 
Spanish Red ., per 252 galls. 12d. to 14. 





ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of June aid the 
19th of July 1825; extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Baghsce, Sir Paul, knt. Lyp 
t, Sir Paul, knt. iatt-park, Glou . 
shire, banker and dohia gimme 
Jones, E. A. and W. H. Hackey-fields, brewers 
Dent, F. and J. Mannett, Southampton, linen- 
dra (Hodgson and Ogden, Mildred’s court 
Lough, M. Minories, and Bridge-house-place, New- 
Causeway, chemist and druggist. (Alex- 
ander, Hatton-court, Threadneedle-street 
Moore, J. Houghton, Cumberland, butter and 
bacon-merchant. (Blow, Carlisle; and Birkett, 
Taylor, and Cox, Cloak-lane, London 
Meader, W. late of Shaftsbury, Dorset, chandler 
and shop-keeker. (Yatman, Arundel ; and Bowles 
wchitty: and Chitty, Arundel ‘ 
aish, J. e St. omas A iri 
NESE TERE sacencnns tienes 
. ercer, Scotland-road, Liv 
corn and flour-dealers. (Orud, Lowe, and H * 


; andJ. and H. Lowe, Southampton’ 
Smith, H. and S. 
/ em Finchley, builders. 


» SGemercer. (Morzis-arid - 


Saree Manchester » and Adlington and Co. 


Vaughen, S. Pool, Montgomeryshire, builder, 


and. 
carpenter. (Griffiths and Corrie, Welchpool; and 


Milne and Parry, Temple 
Whittaker, Leeds, common-brewer. (Hargreaves 
Leeds ; and Battye and Co. Chancery-lane 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 64.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


BUXTON, T. Compton, Derbyshire, tanner. (Ba 
ber, Fetter-lane 


Cadogan, J. Water-street, Arundel-street, Strand, 


carpenter. (Devey, Dorset-street, Fleet-street 
Casswell, Geo. jun., Borough-fen Northamp 


potatoe-merchant. (Barwis, Crowland, Lincoln: 


shire; and Monkhouse, Craven-street, S 


Dennis, W.W. Billericay, Essex, butcher. (Barbet, 


Chancery-lane 


De Pinna, J. S. St. Ann’s-lane, Cheapside, ostrich : 


feather-manufacturer. (Lane, Lawrence.Pounte 


ney-lane ~ es: 


Drake, J. Shoredi ani 
y 2 See tch, oilman. (Dixon 2 


East, S. Stratford, victualler, (Thompson, George: 


‘arnworth, Geo. -Fothersall, Lancashire: Cn 
(Sherwood and Son, “Canterbury-square, 


wark, ' 
Gors': 
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Gorst, Wm. Stafford, hide and leather-dealer. (Phil- 

pott and Stone, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury 

Gunnell, J. Platt-terrace, attle-bridge, bobbin and 

cap-maker. (Sutcliffe, New Bridge-street, Black- 
la 


my M. Liverpool, auctioneer. (Chester, Staple’s- 


ene, G. sen. Wapping, corn-factor. (Pownall and 
Papps, Old-jewry _ 

{sborn, Chas. Whitelion-street, Norton Falgate, vic- 
tualler. (Smith and Martin, Leman-street, Good- 

an’s-fields 

Jockson, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. (Wilson, 
Newcastle upon- Tyne’ and Dunn, Princes-street, 

ank-buildin 

Pa Sa nesepeen, Kent, tailor. (Lowe and Son, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane — 

Jupp, J. Horsham, Sussex, miller. (Steelman, 
Horsham; and Dendy and Morphett, Bream’s- 
buildings, Chancery-lane 

Kilner, W. Dorrington-street, Clerkenwell, victual- 
ler. (Birkett, Taylor, and Cox, Cloak-lane _ 

Lathbury, J. Burton-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
mercer. (Hurd and Johnson, Temple 

Lucy, J.Y. Paddington-green, hay-salesman. (Lane, 
Marshall-street, Golden-square 

Mare, T. T. J. E. and W. Plymouth, smiths. (Sele, 
Gray’s-inn ; 

Marshall, J. Birmingham, victualler. 
Baxter, Gray’s-inn ; 

Norton, Geo. White’s-yard, Rosemary-lane, builder. 
(Donne, Prince’s-street, Spitalfields 

Norton, Jas. Brompton, master-mariner. (Raven- 
hill and Crook, poultry 

Parkins, T. Borough-road, Southwark, baker. 
(Chester, Parsonage-row, Newington Butts, Sur- 





















(Heming and 










re 

Peas, T. Redman’s-row, Mile-end Old Town ; 
and Cooper’s-row, Tower-hill; merchant. (Hors- 
ley, Nassau-place, Commercial-road East 

Purser, J. Bowyer-lane, Camberwell, and Hull- 
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Richardson, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row : 7 

Rutter, J. formerly of Banbury, Oxfordshire, baker; 
afterwards of rae ne Warwick, farmer, 
and late of Whitechapel-road, » corn- 
chandler. (Winter and Williams, Sodioed vow 

Shave, J. Stoneham Aspall, Suffolk, grocer. (Gold- 
ing, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street 

Shelles, J. Merthyr Tidvill, Glamorganshire, mer- 
cer. (Ravenhill and Crook, poultry 

Street, J. Manchester, Commission-agent. (Hurd 
and Johnston, Temple 


Sumerfield, T. B. New Crane-wharf, Wapp‘ng, 
conntenareieaaats (Grace and Stedman, Birchin- 
ane 


Swindells, T. Bosden, Cheshire, farmer. (Makin- 
son, Temple 

Thackaray, J. Garratt, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
(Milne and Parry, Temple Z 

Thewles, R. Huddersfield, ironmonger. (Lever, 
Gray’s-inn 

Wall, E. Hastings, shoe-maker. (Osbaldeston and 
Murray, London-street, Fenchurch-street 

Waring, S. St. John’s-street-road, carpenter. 
foots, Temple 

Warpole, W. Carthusian-street, Aldersgate-street, 
dealer. (Rashbury, Carthusian-street ; 

Welchman, J. Trowbridge, Wilts, linen-draper. 
(Short, Bristol; and Williams and White, Lin- } 


coln’s-inn 
Welchman, J. Bristol, linen-draper. (Williams and ' 
(Few, Ash- 


White, Lincoln’s-inn 
more and Co., Henrietta-street, Covent-gardon 


(Bur- 


Wells, J. Aldbourn, Wilts, corn-dealer. 


Wheatley, E. Leicester-square, bookseller. (Hurd:° 
and Johnson, Temple 

Winder, E. Manchester, tailor. (Hurd and John- 
son, Temple 

Wisdom, J. Uckfield, Sussex, grocer. (Hindmarsh, 
Crescent, Jewin-street, Cripplegate 

Worthington, J. Manchester, draper. (Hurd and 


street, St. Lukes, dyer. 
ford, Cannon-street 


ACKLAND, H. Leadenhall-mar- 
ket, and Birchin-lane, Aug. 6 
Armold, W. J. Idol-lane, Tower- 
street, J ~ 
Austin, C. Luton, Bedfordshire, 

July 29 
Baines, B. Canterbury, July 30 
Batt, E. J. Backshell, and A. W. 
Witney, Oxford, Aug. 6 
Bealey, J. Little Lever, Lanca- 


shire, ~~. l 
erwick-upon-T weed, 


Bell, G. 
July 26 

Bell, J. Pocklington, Yorkshire, 
J. F. and T. Bell, Sculcoates, 
Yorkshire, Aug. 1 

Benelli, J.B. Quadrant, Regent- 
street, and King’s Theatre, Hay- 
market, Aug. 6 

Blunt, T. Twickenham, July 30 

Bolton, T. Ormskirk, Lancashire, 
July 22 

Bond, C. Gravesend, July 26 

Bowden, G. Barlborough, Derby- 
shire, July 14 

Bowes, J. Battersea, July 30 

Bracken, R. and L. Packer’s- 
court, Coleman-street, July 19 

Bradley, W. Louth, Lincolnshire, 


Aug. 9 

Broadhead, W. Ashton-under- 
Line, and G. Broadhead, Man- 
chester, Aug. 10 

a - Langley, Bucks, 

Burbery, R. Coventry, July 9 


urgess, A. Hulme, Lancashire, ~ 


July 12 


Burry, T. Little Hampton, Sus- 
sex, ag! 28 

Butcher, T. Holborn, Aug. 9 

G yo oA Nag’s-head-court, 

© racechurch-street, July 30 

cn E. Preston, July 16 
hittenden, E. Ashford, Kent, 
July 16- 


Clark, -G: B:-< New - Shotehzm.: 
Sussex, Ju) vad ‘ 


21. a sa 
Coates, “W. Kidderminster, and - 


Bowtley, July 30 


(Kirkman and Ruther- 


DIVIDENDS. 


Collens, J. and F. Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street ; and Brenchley, 
Kent, July 2 

Colston, D. E. 
July 26 

Compton, P. A. Beckenham and 
Lee, Kent, July 16 

Copley, B. and W. Hurst, Don- 
caster, Aug. 2 

Couchman,S.T hrogmorton-street, 
July 30 

Cradocke,J. Downing-street, West- 
minster, ory 2 

Crole, D. Old Broad-street, July28 

Cross, W. Liverpool, Aug. 10 

Cullingham, H. Kensington, July 
26 


Cumming, A. J. 
Southwark, July 26 
Davies, W. Neston, Cheshire, Aug. 


Islington-road, 


High-street, 


9 

Docker, Jane, Gt. Russell-street, 
Covent-garden, July 30 

Douglas, J. Blackburn, 
shire, Aug. 12 

Dowley, J. Willow-street, Bank- 
side, July 30 

Downes,S.Cranbourne-street, silk- 
mercer, July 20 

Drew, T. Exeter, Aug. 6 

Driver, J. Knowle-green, Dutton, 
Lancashire, Aug. 12 

Durham, J. atherine-street, 
Strand, July 16 

Dyball, D. Fetter-lane, eg 30 

Edmunds, E. Oswestry, Shrop- 
shire, July 12 


Lanca- 


Ellis, A. Mure-street; Hackney, - 
Aug. 9 
Elves, J. Canterbury, July 23 - 


Fairclough, R. Farrington, Lanca- 
shire, duly  & f 
Fereday, . H. Smith, and J. 


Fisher, Bilston, Staffordshire, - 


Aug. 29 
Foot, B.-Halfmoon-tavern, Grace- 
_cliurch-street, July 30 
>. W. Matgate, Kent, \Aug.5 


Gigney, S- Latchington, “Essex; © 
» . aes chin » “Essex; > 
u weed 


ly 30 


Johnson, Temple 


gardens, July 16 AZ, 
Kerbey, 0. T. Finch-lane, Corn, 
hill, and Merton, Surr , Aug-6 »* 
Kingham, J. Croydon, July 16." _ 
King, T. Oxford, July 19 ..- > ~ 
Kinning,T. Oxford-street, July 26 
Kite, J. and J. Best, Macclesfield, _ 
~>_ New. ~dNorth-road, -Shoreditch,-= 
































Gillbie, N. Denton, Kent, July 12 

Gillingham, G. Little Pancras- 
street, Tottenham-court-road, 
July 23 

Gray, J. Bishopsgate-street with- 
out, July 30 

Greening, W. Hampstead, July 23. 

Halmarack, J. sen. Madeley, Staf- * 
fordshire, Aug. 2 ri 

Hayes, C. and J. Old Jewry, July, 
23 


Hepple, J. Cambo, Northumber- 
land, July 21 

Herbert, B. Cheltenham, a 2 

Higgs, J. Dudley, Worcestershirg, 
Aug. 6 


Hippon, W.Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
Aug. 2 ' 

Hirst, G. Manchester, July 16 

Hobbs, H. Chichester, Aug. 12 

Hodge, W.Great Hermitage-street, 
July 23 

Holbrook, J. ~ ae iy July 26 

Horne W. and J. Stackhousey 
Live 1, July 29 

Hudson, J. Birchin-lane, and Wal- 
worth, July 16 

Humble, S.Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
July 26 

ae eat. S. Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place, July 16 

Hunt, R. H. Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, July 30 

Hurndale, J. Bristol, Aug. 6 

Jackson, T. Wath-upon-Dearne, 
Yorkshire, July 27 . 

Jay, C. and T. Ward, Burlington-* 


Aug.6~ lo ew re -< _ 


- Ladd; I..Corubill; July 3. 22 > - 
“Lee, P.C.-and ‘WW: puilardpBrent. 
ford and Hammersmith, Jak 
Leeming, 




















78 
Leeming, J. T- Salford, Lanca- 
ire, Aug. 1 
on ‘Hiue-anchor-yard, Ber- 


1 ii h, is. 
m r Au . 6 
‘ K frigston-upon-Hull, 


ol 

L le, G. B. Green-lettuce- 
lane, July 30 

Macdoutielly M/ and J. and’ J. 
Bushell, Broad-strect, July 25 

Mc Kinlay, D.and A.M. Belevario, 
Size-lane, Aug. 9 ti 

Mantle, T. Dover, July 26 

Marsh, W., J. H. Stracey, and G. 
E. Graham, Berners-street, July 


23—H) 
Maxwell, J. Boston, Lincolnshire, 


July23. 

May, H. Albion-terrace, Stepney, 
Aug. 9 

Melton, M. sen. and T. Melton, 
H ate, Aug. 6 

Meer’ T. Billinghurst, Sussex, 
July 30 

Middleton, T. Live 1, July 30 

Moody, W. Hollywell-row, Shore- 
ditch, 7g 28 

Moore, J. St. John’s-square and 
Mark-lane, July 16 

North, G. Sheffield, July 28 

Norton, D. S. Uxbridge, July 30 

Orme, W. Southwark, July 16 

Passey, S. High-street, Newington 
Butts, yo 6 

Peck, J. over, Hants, July 30 

Penn, J. Chepstow, Monmouth- 
shire, July 19 

Phillipson, W.Martin’s-lane, Can- 

Pine, T. and E. Davis, Maidstone, 
July 16 

Plaw, J. New Kent-road, Aug. 9 

Powell, P. Brighton, July 30 

Pugh, G. Sheerness, July 23 


Works in the Press. 


Pyke, T. T. and J. Bridgewater, 
Somerset, July. 27 
Radford, §. Chiswell-street, July 


30 

Redshaw, T. Fleet-street, Aug. 2. 

Richards, J. E. C. and J. Martin’s- 
lane, and Birmingham, July 26 

Rimmer, J. and J. Liverpool, July 
26 

Ronaldson, 
July 16 

Ross, A. and J. Murray, Leaden- 
hall-buildings, July 30 

Sanders, W. Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, and Coventry, July 23 

Satter, T. Manchester, Aug. 10 

Sherratt, T. Birmingham, July 26 

Sims, C. Crown-court, Broad- 
street, July 30 

Smith, A. Beech-street, Aug. 6 

Smith, T. Heaton Norpich, Lan- 
cashire,and J. Yates, New Mills, 
Derbyshire, Aug. 2 ° 

Smith, W. W. Holborn-hill, July 
12 

Smith, W. and A. F. Stockton, 
Durham, Aug. 6 

Smith, W. Funtingdon, Sussex, 
Aug. 11 

Sneade, W. Whitechurch, Shrop- 
shire, Aug. 6 

— K Kingston-upon-Hull, 

ug. 

Sparks, T. and J. Bailey, Chan- 
dos-street, Aug. 6 

Stephens, J. Liverpool, July 30 

Stephenson, R.Cottingham, Y ork- 
shire, and R. Hart, Sculcoates, 
Yorkshire, Aug. 1 

Stevens, W.H. Hedge-row, Isling- 
ton, July 23 

Stimpson, G. Brighton, July 18 

Stracey, J. H. and G. E. Graham, 
Berners-street, July 23 


J. J. Broad-strect, 


(Aug?) 
Stubbs, J. Maxey, Lincolnshis, 
‘ Aug. a 
tyring, C. jun. Sheffield, 
Tappenden, T.Cumberlandae 
Middlesex-hespital, July 9g 


Taylor, T. Ashton- ‘ 
y Jag under-Ling 


ug. 

Thompson, J. Manchester, Ay 1 

Thornley, J. Cheetham-hif, 
Lancashire, Aug. 3 

Trim, A. Davenham, Cheshire 

Walk = and , 
falker, H. H. P. P 

x. Aug. 20 ary, Dito 
falker, S. Bullwharf-lane 
hithe, Aug. 2 hg 

Walker, T. Bishopsgate-stree 
without, Aug. 6 

Waller, J. M. and M. Walle, 
High — Birstall, Yorkshire, 

u . . 

Weeden, J. Albion-place, Black. 
friars-road, July 2 

Welker, M. and J. T. Leicester. 
square, July 26 

West, W. Bredenbury, Hereford. 
shire, July 26 

Whitbread, W. Southend, Essex, 

’ July 30 

Whitby, W. and P. Withington 
Clement’s-lane, July 30 


Wilkins, S. Holborn-hill, om he 


Wise, C. Standling, Kent, July 0 

Wood, J. Birmingham, July 3 

Wood, J. Chandos-street, Covent. 
Garden, July 30 


Wostenholme, T. Sheffield, July | 


28 
Wylie H. and W. J. Richardson, 
bchurch-lane, July 23 


Young, W. and J. , 
Downes-wharf, Hermitage, Aug. 
13 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

A volume of Sermons by the Rey. Dr. 
Gordon of Horse Park Chapel, parish of 
St. Cuthberts, Edinburgh, is announced 
for publication in September next. 

London’s Eneyclopedia of Agriculture, 
is announced to appear in a few days ; and 
soon afterwards, No. I. of the “ Garden- 
er’s Quarterly Register, and Magazine of 
Rural and Domestic Improvement,” to be 
continued quarterly. This work has been 
generally called for, and is intended to form 
a focus for gardening discussion and gossip, 
acceptable to both praetical men and ama- 
teurs. 

Dr.Shearman is preparing for the press 
Practical Observations on the Nature, 
Causes and Treatment of Water in the 
Brain; wiewing this affection as an acci- 
dental circumstance occurring in various 
morbid conditions of the system, rather 
than as a distinct specific disease. 

In the press, in | vol. 8vo., Sketches, 
Political, Geographical and Statistical, of 
the united provinces of Rio de la Plata, to 
winch are added a Description of the Mines 
in that country, and an Appendix; concern. 
ing the Occupation of Montevide, by the 
traops of Brazil and Portugal. ; 

Preparing for publication, and dedicated 
by permission fo his Majesty; A Series of 
xty Engravings of Hanoverian and Saxon 





Scenery, from, Drawings, by Capt. Batty 


of the Grenadier Guards, F.n.s. The pub- 
lication of these Views will be conducted 
on the same plan as those of the Rhine, 
&e., and the plates will be engraved by the 
most eminent Artists. Wood-cut Vignettes 
will ornament the head of each Descrp- 
tion, and the interest of the work will be 
enhanced by appropriating for that. purpose 
many of those views, which though not 
considered of sufficient interest for a cop- 
per-plate engraving, will be valuable as e3- 


tending the Illustrations of the Scenery of 


these countries. 

Mr. Thomas Roscoe will soon publish, 
in a Series of six yolumes, The German 
Novelists. To be printed uniform with 
the Italian novelists. 


Early in July will be published, the Holy,” 


War with Infidels, Papists and Sacimans, 
or Visions of Earth, Heaven and Hell, and 


of the contending powers of Light and: 


Darkness in the 19th century, by John 
Bunyan Redivivus. | 


Dr. Birkbeck has announced a Grand Dis, . 
play of the Manufacturing and..Mechabie ; 


Arts of the British Kingdom. It is t@ 


. appear in Parts, appropriated to particulat 


branches, and the First Part will. appear in 
a few months. , 


A London Antiquary announces, for’ pub- : 
lication, Chronicles of London Bridge; , 


comprizing @ complete History of that An- 
cient 
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ejent Structure, from its carliest mention in 
the British Annals, traced through all its 
yarious destructions, re-erections, and nu- 
merous alterations, down to the laying of 
the first stone of the new Edifice, June 15, 
1825. Compiled from the most authentic 
and valuable sources, both public and pri- 
vate, consisting of Characters, Ancient His- 
tories, MS. Records, Original Drawings, 
Rare Prints and Books, and Official Papers; 
and illustrated with many highly finished 
wood engravings, by the first artists. 

Mr. Salame announces his own Life ; 
or an account of his Travels and Adven- 
tures from the age of ten to thirty years, 
with various other subjects hitherto un- 
published. 

Mrs. Hemans’s new volume of Poems, 
entitled the Forest Sanctuary, with Lays of 
other Lands, is just ready. 

The Gipsey, a Romance, by John Brown- 
ing, Esq. from the German of Laun, will 
be published in a few days. 

The German Novelists; a series of Tales, 
Romances and Novels, selected from vari- 
ous celebrated authors, by the Translator 
of Wilheim Meister, &c., are now an- 
nounced, in 3 vols. small 8vo. 

Mr. G. P. Scrope announces a Treatise 
on Volcanoes, and their connection with the 
History of the Globe. 

The Life, Diary, and Correspondence of 
Sir W. Dugdale, by W. Hamper, esq. 
F.S,A., will speedily be published. 

A Picturesque and Topographical Ac- 
count of Cheltenham and the Vicinity, 
by the Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, M.a., F.s.A. 
with an Account of the Waters, by John 
Fosbrooke, Surgeon, is nearly ready. 

The History of Rome, now first trans- 
lated from the German of B. G. Niebuhr, 
is announced for publication. 

Sir John Barrington’s Anecdotes of 
Ireland will shortly be published. 

The first number of the Pictorial Atlas of 
History, Chronology, and Geography, wiil 
be published on the first of August. 

Instructions for Cavalry Officers, trans- 
lated from the German of General Count 
Bismark, by Captain L. Beamish, are 
nearly ready for publication.—- _ — 

The Rey. A. Law announces a History 
of Scotland, from the earliest perigd to the 
middle of the ninth century. 

Mr. Crofton Croker has in the press a 
new series of Fairy Legends. | 

Dr. Ainslie’s Materia Indica ; or some 
account of those articles which are em- 
ployed by the Hindoos, and other Eastern 
nations, in their Medicine, Arts, Agri- 
culture, and Horticulture, is nearly ready. 

_ The “ Complete Servant” will be ready 
in a few days. 

The Adventures of Pandurang Hurrée, 
2 Hindoo, designed to illustrate the man- 
ners and character of the natives of Hindoes- 
tan, but more particularly of the Mahratta 
— will very shortly appear, in 3 vols. 

no. ' , 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
ae ARTS AND SCIENCRs. 
e Scientific Gazette ; with e ‘ings. 
4to. Is. sie 

The Art of Improving the Voice and Ear, 
and of Increasing their Musical Powers, 
on Philosophical Principles. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Taylor’s Household Furniture.  4to. 
£2. 2s. 

A Series of Tables, in which the Weights 
and Measures of France are reduced to the 
English Standard. By the late C. K. San- 
ders. S8vo. 7s. 6d. boards; or 8s. 6d. half- 
bound. < 

Notes to assist the Memory, in various 
Sciences. Foolscap 8vo. ds. 6d. 

The Art of Preserving the Hair, on Phi- 
losophical Principles. Post 8vo. 7s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Yates’s Life of Chamberlain. By F. A. 
Coxe. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Life of John Sharp, p.p. Lord Arch- 
bishop of York. Collected from his Diary, 
Letters, and several other authentic Testi-’ 
monies. By his Son, Tiomas Sharp, D.p. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1. Is. 

Memoir of the late John Bowdler, esq. 
To which is added, some Account of the 
late Thomas Bowdler, esq., Editor of the 
Family Shakspeare. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ritson’s Life of King Arthur. 
Svo. 10s. 

Memoirs of P. L. H. Clery, formerly 
Valet de Chambre of the Duchesse D’ An- 
gouleme, and Brother of Clery, Valet de 
Chambre of Louis X VI.; with Portraits 
of the two Brothers. 2vols. 8vo. £1. 5s. 

The Private Memoirs of Madame Du 
Hausset, Lady’s Maid to Madame de 
Pompadour. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The War in the Peninsula; or, Recol- 
lections of the eventful Life of a Soldier. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, 
Vols. iii. and iv. 16s.; French, 14s. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Conspicua, containing a Selection 
of the most Ornamental, Flowering, Hardy, 
Exotic, and Indigenous Trees, Shrubs and 
Herbaceous Plants ; the Botanical Charac- 
ters according to Linneus, and Particulars 
of Treatment, &c. By Richard Morris,. 
F.L.S., containing four coloured Delinea- 
tions, drawn and engraved by Wm. Clark, 
royal 8vo., Number I. 3s. 6d. (to be con- 
tinued monthly). 

Floral Emblems. By H. Phillips, F. 1. 
and F.H.s., with plates, plain 21s., coloured 


30s. 
CLASSICS. 

The Odes of Anacreon; with the Frag- 
ments of Sappho and Alceus. Literally 
translated into English Prose. By TT. 
Orger, LL.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Plutus, or the God of Riches ; a Comedy 
of Aristophanes. Translated in Verse, with 
an Introduction and Notes. - By E. F, J. 
Carrington, esq. Syo. 5s. 64. ) 


Crown 


FINE 
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FINE ARTS. 

The Children of C. B. Calmady, esq- 
Engraved by F. C. Lewis, from a Drawing 
by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. Prints, 10s.6d.; 
proofs, £1. Is. 

The Study of a Lady. By the same, from 
a Drawing by Sir T. Lawrence, P-R.A. 
10s. 6d. ; proofs, 15s. ; tinted, los. 

The Village School in an Uproar. En- 
graved by C. Turner, from H. Richter. 
Prints, £1. lls. 6d. ; proofs, £3. 3s. 

The Kent Indiaman on Fire in the Bay 
of Biscay. Painted and engraved by W. 
Daniell, R.A. Prints, £1. 1s.; coloured, 
£1. 5s. 

The Children in the Wood. Engraved 
by W. Greatbatch, after J. M. Benwell. 
Prints, 10s. 6d. ; proofs, £1. Is. 

The Lady’s Last Stake. Engraved by 
F. Cheeseman, from the celebrated Picture 
by Hogarth. Prints, £1. 11s. 6d.; proofs, 
£3. 3s. 

Goat-herds in the Cainpagna of Rome. 
Engraved by C. Turner, from a Picture by 
C.D. Eastlake. Prints, 10s.6d ; proofs, 15s. 

Views in the South of France, chiefly on 
the Rhone, No. VI., which completes the 
work. Engraved by W. B. Cooke, G. 
Cooke, and J. C. Allen, from Drawings by 
P. Dewint, after the original Sketches by 
J. Hughes, a.m. of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Royal 4to. 8s. 6d.; India-paper proofs, 
imperial 4to. 12s. 6d. 

The Golden Age. Engraved by W. 
Ward, jun. from a Picture by J. Jackson, 
esq. R.A. Prints, 6s. ; proofs, 12s. 

Venus and Cupid. Painted by R. West- 
all, esq. R.A.; engraved by G. Killaway. 
Prints, 4s. ; proofs, 7s. 6d. 

The Frosty Morning. Painted by M.W. 
Sharp, esq.; engraved by C. Turner, esq. 
Prints, 7s. 6d. ; proofs, les. 
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T. Biddulph, m a. 2 vols. Svo. £1. Is, 
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Svo. 4s, 
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M‘Neile, M.a. S8vo. 12s. 
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hes. E broke off, rather abruptly, our 


notice of the Royal Exhibition— 
and with a design of pursuing the subject 
in the Supplement—but found our space 
engrossed by other, perhaps more appro- 
priate, matter. The subject is now, in some 
degree, gone by ; and for a while, at least, 
every one will be thinking of indulging in 
the scenes of nature, rather than analyzing 
the rules of art. Yet it would be some- 
what unjust, after the attention we have 
given to three or four historical pictures in 
the gallery of Somerset-house, to pass over 
in utter silence all the rest. 

“ The Regent Murray shot’ by Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh” (W. Allan), is a well- 
threnged> picture of considerable merit, 
equally ¢reditable in, composition and co. 
Touring , The story is well told, and the 
Hie are quite sufficiently characteristic : 
the fault, we should say, is, that, for his- 
toric picture, individual nature is pursued 
, too far, and assumes the anti-epic sem- 
f blance of cari¢ature- Several of the figures 
would havé-better graced the rustie groups 
of Wilkie, than the canvas of the ‘historic 

painter. . By the : way, Wilkie’s * Hig 
Family”. shews_ that he ‘aspires to higher 
honours in his art than his former sketches, 
however: delightful--in. their. way,- could, 
claim. Faithful still to nature, station-and: 
locality, the present. picture bears: the same: 
~ Mowruiy Mac. No. 413. 
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original stamp of the painter; but’ it 
ascends in the scale of being, and is 
wrought and finished in a much higher 
style of art, and shews a talent not of 
necessity confined to that rustic walk, in 
which nature shews hefself only in her 
rudeness. He who pailited the Highland 
Family, could give grace and dignity to a 
subject that should require it. Stodart’s 
“* Titania,” though it has many of the cus- 
tomary graces of that artist, and the never- 
failing charm of his under-tone shadow, or 
second light, in particular, is not one of 
his happiest efforts. His fairies have some 
of them rather a heavy leadenness,: and: 
are more impish than fanciful. Cooper’s 
“ Bosworth. Field,” whicli (like Allati’s 
Death of Murray) presents a multitude of 
figures. on a small scale, has considerable. 
merit, but not of the first-order. .The story’ 
is not ill told; and the figure of Richard 
isin good action, and exhibits the coura- 
geous fierceness of the character, but not 
without some approach to caricature in the, 
person and features; and Richmond is @ 
tame, considerate kind of gentleman, whom 
such a dragon could not fail to‘have eaten 
up in personal conflict: “Thomson s““ Jritiet”™. 
is the best picture we ever saw from his 
pencil. Presenting her as reclining.op @ 
couch in the-balcony. is not quite/in. agcar-: 
dance with ‘the scene ; but-it is’ not Incon- 
M sistent 
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sistent with the character. She is the love- 
smitten maiden entire. —“ Poor smitten 


deer! thou hast it in thy heart !”—though 


perhaps we might say, that the uplifted 
knee has more of writhing, or of strenuous 
action, than consorts with the languor ju- 
diciously diffused over every other part. 
The colouring is in a tone beautifully tem- 
pered to the subject and the hour—such as 
one may weil imagine would be diffused 
over the objects by the moonlight of an 
Italian sky. But the most perfect picture 
in the whole exhibition, and that in which 
we were most deeply interested, is G. Hay- 
ter’s “ Trial of Lord William Russell at the 
Old Bailey, in 1653.” ‘Nothing can well 
surpass the skill with which the artist has 
arranged his very unpromising materials. 
He has contrived to make even the judges 
in their costume, and the barristers in their 
wigs and gowns, picturesque ; and the tech- 
nical arrangements of the court lose, in his 
management, their mechanical formality. 
If we descend to detail, every figure in the 
multitude assembled and grouped speaks 
the part he is bearing in the scene ; and the 
lovely form of Lady Russell, “‘ the virtuous 
daughter of Southampton,”’ as she sits at 
the table beneath the feet of her arraigned 
husband, with the pen in her hand, to assist 
him in his trial, and turns her fine eyes and 
features up to him, beaming through their 
sorrows with all the. tender attention of a 
sublime and dignified affection, seizes irre- 
sistibly upon the heart, and we lose sight 
of the artist in the perfection of his art. 
We gazed upon it till our eyes were full of 
that effusion which resembles weeping, as 
the smile of the heart resembles vacant 
laughter. We close here : for after dwell- 


ing upon this picture, we can remember no 
more. 


[ Aug. |, 


—.-— 


'Mr. HOFLAND—has just finished 4 View 
near Sheffield, which is considered aS 4 


chef-d’ceuvre ; and which, certainly, Dos. me 
sesses all the peculiar excellence for whig | 
this artist is so justly celebrated. The per. 


spective of the immense expanse of country 


embraced is really a surprising effort g | 


genius ; the distances are softened dow, 
with a mellowness and truth of nature 
that has rarely been surpassed. The fore. 
ground is also beautifully varied, ang 
finished with every attention to precision 
and effect. The grouping of three rustic 
figures in the centre, with cattle in the dis. 
tance, and the smoke arising from the town 
of Sheffield (which is hid among the hills 


to the right), give a life to the coup-deil 


truly enchanting. 


ZODIAC OF DENDERA. 


THE copy of this very extraordinary te- 
lique of ancient Egyptian art and science, 
which was made by order of Napoleon, 
before the possibility of removing the ong. 
nal was ascertained, is now exhibiting at 
No. 47, Leicester-square, and is as beaut 
ful as it is curious. There is also in the 
same exhibition a very large collection of 
portraits, by artists of all nations, amoz 
which are some fine ones by Rubens and 
by Vandyke: but the Knellers and the 
Lelys, &c. are numerous. Among the 
few by modern artists, Gerrard’s Jerome, 
King of Westphalia ; his Queen, and “ Na- 
poleon in his Robes, on black marble,” are the 
best. The miniature of Shakspeare, “ in 
an oval concave of virgin gold, formerly 
belonging to the Southampton family,” i 
a highly interesting curiosity. 
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WILLIAM BROWN, ESQ. 

N the 20th instant, in John Street, 
' Fitzroy Square, William Brown, Esq., 
m the 77th year of hisage. His talents 
as a gem engraver will hand down his name, 
m conjunction with Marchant and Burch 
to the latest posterity: his universal phi- 
lanthropy, his unaffected kindness and in- 
trinsic worth, will be ever remembered by 
his family and friends, to whom his death 
is a source of the mo 


' st sincere sorrow. 
In early life, Mr. Brown enjoyed the pa- 


tronage of the Empress Catherine of R 
us- 
sia, and had an unlimited order for her 


cabinet, in which the principal part of his 





works are deposited. The French revo 
lution having obliged him to quit Paris 
where he was much patronized by 
court of Louis XVI., he returned t0 
England, to find his favourite art neglected 
and forgotten, except where the ingenuity 
[talian artists could extract from his 
thy countrymen immense sums, for modern 
antiques and spurious specimens of Gre 
or Roman workmanship. Of Burch @ 
Marchant, the former had sheltered him 
Self in the Royal Academy, of which he 
was appointed librarian; the lattet 
accepted a place in the Stamp Office, 48 ™” 
engraver of stamps. Under these eet 
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ing circumstances, Mr. Brown still pro- 
secuted his art, and engraved a series of 
ortraits of illustrious persons of Great 
Britain, a part of which are in the posses- 
sion of his Majesty. His last great work 
was a cameo, on sard-onyx, for the lid of 
the box presented by the Light Horse Vo- 
junteers to Colonel Herries. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES-FERDINAND DEGEN,. 


The university of Copenhagen has just 
sustained a great loss in the person of 
Professor Charles- Ferdinand Degen, born 
November 1, 1766. His merit and great 
knowledge had first caused him to be 
chosen preceptor to the two princesses and 
prince Ferdinand, the children of the late 
prince Ferdinand, uncle to the present 
king. Since then M. Degen has filled dif- 
ferent otlices of public instruction, all of 
which he is honourably remembered. In 
1798 he was created doctor of philosophy ; 
and, in 1814, appointed professor of ma- 
thematics to the university of Copenhagen. 
He published a treaty, in 1817, entitled 
Canon Peliizanus, sive Tabula simplicissam 
equationis, &c.; and many of his mémoires 
may be found in the Acts of the Society of 
Arts of Copenhagen. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook, M. A., Fellow 
of Christ College, expired on the 3d of 
March last, between Mount Sinai and Tor, 
on the Red Sea. After spending some 
years in the university, with the highest 
credit and honour to himself, he went to 
the Continent in 1820. Having visited 
Holland, France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, and resided four years in Italy, de- 
voting his time to the public performance 
of his clerical duties at the English chapel 
at Rome, and that of the ambassador at 
Naples, and to the study and contemplation 
of the interesting objects with which those 
classical shores abound; and having quali- 
fied himself for a full and minute examina- 
tion of those regions—doubly interesting, 
as being the sources of both sacred and 
profane history—he set out from Malta in 
August last, on a tour to Egypt and the 
Holy Land, accompanied by Dr. Brom- 
head, of this university, and Mr. Lewis, of 
the navy. Having penetrated beyond the 
second cataract of the Nile, the party re- 
turned to Cairo, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to Mount Sinai. The fatigues of 
this journey, the inclemency of the weather, 
and the privations inseparable from travel- 
ling in those countries, so weakened him 
(although he left Cairo apparently in per- 
fect health), that after stopping a few days 
at Mount Sinai to recruit his strength, he 
was unable to reach Tor; and, under cir- 
cumstances fraught with the most deep 
and awful interest, expired on his camel in 
the Pass Wady Hebram, near Mount Ser- 
bal, to the inexpressible regret of his family 
and friends. His remains were deposited 

y his companions in the burying-ground of 
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a Greek church, near the wells of Elim, a 
spot which he had expressed his most 
anxious wish to visit, and which, to use 
the words of his friend, Dr. Bromhead, 
** could he have foreseen his fate, he would 
probably have selected as his last earchly 
abode.” 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL COWPER, 

Colonel William Cowper, of the Bombay 
Engineers, entere« the Indian army in 1791, 
with the advantage of an education at the 
Military Academy at Woolwich, which had 
previously been closed against young men 
destined for the Eust-India Company’s 
service. He soon attracted the notice of 
Government, by the earnest he gave of the 
talent, which afterwards placed him, un- 
aided by interest, in situations which it sel- 
dom falls to the lot of an individual to fiil. 
He was in consequence appointed Assist- 
ant to Capt. (now Colonel) Johnson, C.B., 
who was employed in surveying the coast 
and interior of Malabar, with whom he 
continued for several years, until obliged to 
relinquish the situation from ill-health. He 
then took the usual routine of duty, dis- 
tinguishing himself by the correctness and 
highly finished style of his plans and surveys, 
and particularly by the accuracy of his esti- 
mates, till 1804, when he was called to the 
field as Chief Engineer to the army, which, 
under the command of Sir Richard Jones, 
effected a junction with the Bengal army 
before Bhurtpore. A complete survey of 
that portion of Hindostan Proper, which 


was for the first time traversed by a British 


army, was the recreation of his active mind, 
adhd was gratuitously presented to the 
Government, as he had neither the esta- 
blishment nor the allowances usually grant- 
ed to officers employed in the Survey de- 
partment. 

Soon after the return of this force to 
garrison, he was selected for the national 
work which will perpetuate his fame along 
with that of the naval glory of Great Britain, 
with which it is so intimately connected. 
The commanding sea force which it was 
deemed necessary to. keep afloat, during the 
late apparently interminable war, naturally 
turned the serious attention of Government 
to the means of securing an adequate supply 
of timber, for the enormous expenditure 
which threatened to desolate our forests, 
whilst the increasing influence of the French 
Emperor deprived us of the usual resources 
on the Continent. In this dilemma, the 
extensive regions of our Indian empire, 
with its imexhaustible stores of durable 
teak wood, appeared to provide an ample 
remedy against the approaching evil ; and, 
to avail ourselves of its magazines with the 
fuliest effect, it was determined to have 
docks constructed in India capable of build- 
ing vessels of eighty guns. 

The local advantages of the island of 
Bombay, pointed it out as the best adapted 
for applying the resources of the East to 
the exigencies of the parent state. But 
the difficulties which attended the com- 
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mencement of the undertaking had nearly 
caused its abandonment, when Col. Cowper 
was requested by the Government to super- 
intend it. After a short deliberation he 
accepted the charge; but it was not till 
after he had commenced his labours, that 
he was himself aware of the numerous and 
unexpected difficulties with which he had to 
contend; to the world they will remain un- 
known, but it may be observed that the 
ordinary studies of a military engineer are 
not directed to such structures; and that, 
without the means of reference to scientific 
experience or books —and wholly dependant 
on untutored artificers, whom he was obliged 
personally to instruct, it is solely to the 
resources of his powerful mind that the 
British empire is indebted for one of her 
most durable and magnificent monuments. 
After the completion of this splendid 
achievement, he was selected by the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir John Abercrombie, to 
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| 
organize and consolidate the com 
department of the army, the duties of Whig, 
had previously been dispersed in a yar; 
confused channels, naturally produc; 
order and inefficiency ; the ill con 


equipments. The utmost success attende 
every measure entrusted to his judgmey 
and abilities. 

He returned to his native country with | 
an impsxired constitution, in 1817, ani 
retired from the service the following 
Respected by the whole army, esteemed } 
his numerous acquaintance, and loved 
the few who enjoyed his intimacy, and who 
alone could fully appreciate the unassuming 
virtue, honourable feelings, and zealoys 
friendship which distinguished his character 
through life, he finished his career at the 
early age of fifty, leaving a widow and thre 
young children—too young, alas! to be 
sensible of their irreparable loss, 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 


UNE 25.—The New College of Phy- 
@F sicians, in Suffolk-street, Pall- Mall, 
opened in the presence of the Dukes of 
York, Sussex, Cambridge, &c. An inau- 
gural oration in Latin was delivered by Sir 
H. Halford, president. 

27.—A numerous meeting of noblemen 
and gentlemen took place, to promote a 
subscription for the sufferers by the late fire 
in Mortimer-street, &c., Lord R. Seymotr 
in the chair. It appeared that, in addition 
to the great destruction of houses, no less 
than 215 men were thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the greatest number of them lost 
their working tools ; and 69 families, in 
which were 166 children, had been left 
houseless. A subscription commenced for 
their relief 

28,—A meeting took place at the City of 
London ‘Tavern, at which the Lord Mayor 
presided, for considering the propriety of 
establishing an university for the education 
of the youth of the metropolis, applicable to 
commercial and professional pursuits : the 
Lord Mayor in the chair. Several eloquent 
speeches were delivered commendative of 
the measure, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

July 1.—The poll for the election of 
sheriffs for London and Middlesex termi- 
nated: the numbers stood as follow : 


Be Se 4 onic Sessccscesccecs 945 
Mr BRGY occ cccvasccesscetcccecvccece 872 
TOD. Jchinwceaben edland Ghmmda ume 455 
— Hurd ... 287 
WE U$iebedepesdencthedadecdas 137 
ome Woolley (440650 en wep eneieenomncss 86 


2. — Ata meeting held at the Freemason’s 
tavern, the Duke of Sussex in the chair, a 


_ society was formed for promoting education 
| and industry in Canada, by the establish. 
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ment of schools of industry among the 
Indians and settlers. 

4. —The Old Bailey sessions terminated, 
when twenty prisoners received sentence ol 
death ; sixty-nine were ordered to be im- 
prisoned for various terms; six to le 
whipped and discharged ; forty-eight males 
and five females were sentenced to tran 
portation, viz. six for life, three for fourteen 
years, and forty-four for seven years. 

5.—The inhabitants of the parish of &. 
Mary, Lambeth, petitioned the House of 
Commons, praying for prevention of cruelty 
to cattle. . 

—. A destructive fire broke out m the 
spacious premises of Mr. Purdue, silver 
smith and salesman in Great Tothill-street, 
Westminster, which it destroyed ; and also 
those of a Mr. Watmore; of Mr. Walt 
feather maker, in Dartmouth-street ; and of 
Messrs. Hazell, grocers. The Joss est 
mated at £10,000. 

6.— Parliament prorogued. 

7.—A meeting of the Gospel Tract Society 
held at the London tavern, when scenes 
utterly contrary to the mild spirit of Chr 
tianity took place; an amiable Catholie 
priest, and another respectable individual 
were expelled by force, and a tract was 
then made (certainly not from the Christa 
source) by the supporters, which no doubt 
will tend to undo all those that have ems 
nated from the press through their means or 
instrumentality ! 

8.—A theatre or lecture-room of the 
London Mechanics’ Institution, in S0 
ampton-buildings, Holborn, opened. + 
president, Dr. Birkbeck, delivered a0 U 
teresting lecture, and was followed by #4 
Brougham and the Duke of Susse%; ¥4 
congratulatory addresses. Twelve 
persons were present. of 

14..A fire broke out on the estate 
S. Marriot, esq. M.r. at East Acton, one 
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very large hay-rick igniting, in conse- 
stb cditg 9 te over heated. Before 
assistance could be rendered, nine other 
ricks, of equally large dimensions, were 
included in the devastation, and burnt with 
unprecedented fury, till the whole of the 
valuable property was reduced to ashes. 
19.—The first stone of the splendid 
mansion intended for the residence of the 
Duke of York, which is to be erected on 
the site of the old building, was laid with 
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year, great splendour, and with the usual for- 
od by malities. 

d by 20.—A fire broke out in the pianoforte 
Who manufactory in Pratt-place, Camden-town, 
Ming belonging to Messrs. Gunter & Co., of 





Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
which nearly destroyed three houses before 













» the its progress was arrested. 
hree 
D be MARRIAGES. 






R. Currie, esq. to Laura Sophia, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. J. Woodhouse, m.p. 

J. Fountaine, esq. to Marian Catherine, 
daughter of the late W. Hodges, esq. R.A. 

Mr. J. Lawford, to Augusta Eliza, 
daughter of C. Wyatt, esq. both ef Upper 
Clapton. 

At Croydon, D. Birkett, esq. to Jane, 
daughter of J. Birkett, esq. of Norwood. 

Capt. E. Nepean, R.N. to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Capt. Stuart, x.x. of Mon- 
tague-square. 

At Islington, C. Charlett, esq. to Miss 
Martha Jennet Leek, youngest daughter 
of H. Leek, esq. of the custom-house, 















St, 
of Aberystwith. 
lty At Kew, Capt. Nooth, late of the Dra- 





goon-guards, to Emily, daughter of W. 
Brien, of Great Ormond-street. 

Colonel de L. Barclay, c.B., of the Gre- 
nadier-guards, aide-de-camp to the King, 
to Mrs. Gurney Barclay, of Tillingburne- 
lodge, Surrey. . 

H. Humphries, esq. of Serle-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Harriett Aneell, 
eldest daughter of Capt. Fleming, k.M,. 
Portsmouth. 

Lieut.-Co). G. Higginson, of the Gre- 
nadier-guards, to the Right Hon. Lady 
Frances Elizabeth, Needham, third daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Kilmorey. . oon 

T. Lichfield, esq. of South Moore, 
Berks, to Sarah, third daughter of R. 
Church esq. of the same place. 

F. D. Danvers, esq: to Charlotte Maria, 
daughter of J. J. Rawlinson, esq. of 
Doughty-street. 

Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, bart. of Hack- 
ness, Yorkshire, to Louisa Augusta Ver- 
Tek second daughter of the Archbishop of 

ork. 

G. W. H. Beaumont, esq. of Buckland, 
Surrey, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
the Bishop of London. 

Mr. J. G. Thursfield, of Wednesbury, to 
Eleanor Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Hunt, 
of Craven-street, Strand. 
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A. Dashwood, esq: son of Sir H. Dash- 
wood, bart. of Kirtlington-park, in this 
county, to Hester, daughter of the late Sir 
J. H. Astley, bart. of Melton, Norfolk. 

L. Lewis, jun. esq. of Camberwell- 
grove, to Mrs. Yarker, widow of the late 
Capt. Yarker, R.N., and of Newton-house, 
Warwickshire. 

At Hackney, G. Palmer, esq. of Wal- 

thamstow, to- Miss Elizabeth Leathly, of 
Clapton-square. 
. E. A. Lomitz, esq. of Leeds-town, to 
Caroline, second daughter of G. Oppen- 
heimer, esq. of South-street, Finsbury 
square, London. 

Lieut.-Col. Haverfield, of the 48d regt. 
of light infantry, to Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of S. Fisher, M.p. of Johnstone-street. 

The Hon. G. D. Ryder, seeond son of 
Earl Harrowby, to Lady Georgina Aus 
gusta Somerset, third daughter of the Duke 
of Beaufort. 

At Hampstead, Chas. son of A. Bacon, 
esq. of Elcott, Berks, to Caroline, daugh- 
ter of H. Davidson, esq. of Cavendish- 
square. 

The Rev. H. Wetherall, rector of Thrux- 
ton, Herefordshire, to Harriet Maria, only 
daughter of E. B. Clive, esq. of Whitfield, 
in that county. 

T. P. Medwin, esq. of Hartlebury, 
Worcestershire, to Miss Dodd, late of 
Lime-street. 

Duncan, eldest son of H. Davison, esq. of 
Cavendish-square, to the Hon. E. D. B. 
Macdonald, second daughter of Lord Mac- 
donald. 

At Islington, Mons. P. E. Alletz, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late J. Green, 
esq. of Highbury-park. 

Mr. W. P. Tribe, of Mortimer-street, to 
Miss S. Peake, of High-street, Oxford. 

At Kensington, H. Mostyn, esq. of Usk, 
to Miss Bower, of Brompton. 

The Earl of Sheffield, to Lady Harriet, 
daughter of the Ear) of Harewood. 





DEATHS. 


At Chiswick, 80, Mrs. M. Woodroffe. 

In York-buildings, New-road, Mary-le- 
bone, 65, Catharine, wife of J. Grant, esq. 

At Camberwell, 27, Mr. E. J. Malo. 

In Bryanstone-square, Mrs. A. C. Boode. 

At Tottenham-green, J. Patience, esq, 

At Spring-gardens, 77, S. Shephard, esq. 
late of the firm of Messrs. Hancock, Shep- 
hard, and Rixon. 

In Grosvenor-place, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Lilford. 

C. Cartwright, esq. late accountant- 
general to the East-India Company. 

I. Buxton, M.D. formerly physician to the 
London Hospital. 

E. Meyrick, esq. apothecary to the 
Westminster hospital thirty years. 

70, Marianne, wife of Gen. E. Stephens, 
and daughter of the late Sir E. Hulse, bart. 
of Breamore. 
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86 Marriages and Deaths Abroad. 


In York-street, Portman-square, 74, 
. Brent, esq. 
6 In semcbaarnplens, J. Forsyth, esq- 

At Bethnal-green, 84, W. Millan, esq. 

In Foley-place, 36, J. Burchell, esq. 

At Knightsbridge, 56, Mrs. Goding, wife 

T. Goding, esq. 

' At Ditton, oe, 87, G. Pears, esq. 
rmerly of Southwark. 

” In Tecncosmnaiane, Jane, wife of the 
Hon. Mr. Lumley, of Sulham-house, Berks. 

Queen’s-buildings, Brompton, 76, W. 
Warwick. 

At Stafford-house, Turnham-green, 69, 
T. J. Moore, esq. 

22, Caroline, eldest daughter of Col. 
Wood, and niece of the Marquis of London- 
derry. 

In Manor-street, Chelsea, 78, C. Smith, 
esq. late of Croydon. 

In Church-street, Paddington, 82, Mrs. 
Kerrison, 

In Heathcote-street, Mrs. S. Bell, late 
of Scarborough. 

82, George, Chalmers, esq. F.R.s. and 
s.A., Chief-clerk of the office of privy- 
council for trade and plantations.—He was 
the author of ‘* Caledonia,’ and several 
other works. 

In Old Burlington-street, J. Shaw, of 
Sherwood-lodge, Mitcham-common, Sur- 
rey. 
Tn Upper Gower-street, W. Smith, esq. 
late Capt. in the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s service. 

At Leigh Rectory, near Reigate, Surrey, 
58, S. Wilton, esq. 

79, J. Dowse, esq. late surgeon of the 
llth Royal Veteran Battalion, 

C. Shepherd, esq. formerly of Bedford- 
row, and late of Cobham, Surrey. 

In Southwark, Mr. J. Mounsey, chemist, 
of Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road. 

At Berkeley-cottage, Stanmore, Lieut.- 
general Burne, late commander of the 36th 
Regt. of Foot. 

In Upper Gower-street, 70, W. Smith, 
esq. late of the East-India Company’s mili- 
tary service. 

in Mare-street, Hackney, Mrs. Richard- 
by, widow of John Richarby, esq. of Grace- 
church-street. 

At Earlwood, Reigate, 76, Robert Nut- 
hall, esq. late transfer accountant to the 
East-India Company. 


In Brunswick square, 68, W. Thomp- 
son, esq. , 

At Hampstead, 73, S. Hoare, 
the firm of Messrs. Hoare, 
bankers. Lombard-street. 


-— ra Pe seria Mrs. Col- 
vule, widow of R. Colvilie, esq. of in- 
- Cambridgeshire. oe 
n Artillery-place Finsbury-s 

’ -Square, 82, 
the Rev. A. Rees, D.D. F.R.s. editor of the 
Cyclopedia, &e. He was for upwards of 
forty years the pastor of the congregation 
of Protestant dissenters of the presbyterian 
denomination, assembling formerly in the 


esq. of 
Barnett, and Co. 
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Old-Jewry, and latterly in the New chapet 
in Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street. 

who, for more than half a century Was 
actively engaged in the administration af 


some of the principal Dissenting trust, 


This eminent scholar and divine, who | 
held such a distinguished rank in the lit 
and scientific world, was a native of North 
Wales, where his father was respected a8. 
dissenting minister. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


At Colombo, Ceylon, W. Huxham, ex, 
of Exeter, to Jemima, eldest daughter, 
and C. Brownrigg, esq. only surviving son 
of Gen. Sir R. Brownrigg, bart. late go. 
vernor of Ceylen, to S. Moore, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. B. Clarke, of 4h 
Ceylon regt. 

At Arcot, in the East-Indies, the Rey, 
J. W. Massie, of the London Missiona 
Society, to Isabella, daughter of J. Grant, 
esq. of Avemore, Invernesshire. 

At Hobart-town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Mr. J. Aitkin, late first officer of the Aus 
tralian Company’s ship Triton, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of M. Symon, esq. of Bally. 
more, county of Armagh. 

At Calcutta, Lieut. T. B. Mecdougzl, 
sub.-assist.-com.-gen., to Miss E. Jackson, 
niece to R. Jackson, esq. 

At Paris, Vise. D’Estampes, of Barne 


ville sur Seine, France, to M. Hawkins, § 


daughter of the late C. T. Brereton, esq, 
of Soho-square. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


Of a jungle-fever, on the river Burrui- 
poota in Assam, East-Indies, Lieut F 
T. Richardson, interpreter and quarter 
master to the 46th regt. Bengal Nat-Int. 
He was the eldest son of F. Richardson, 
esq. of Devonshire-street, Portland-place: 

At Trinidad, G. son of the late T 
Latham, esq. of Champion-hill. 

At Ussyerabad, 42, Lieut.col. V. Baines, 
of the 36th regt. Nat.-Inf. 

At Paris, Anne Maria, widow of J. Alt 
ridge, esq. of St. Leonard’s-forest, new 
Horsham, Sussex. 

At Aix-les-Bains, in Savoy, 10, Charlotte 
Augusta Caroline, daughter of Sir. 
Lenton, bart. and niece to the Earl d 
Iichester. 

In the Mediterranean, C. D. Ryder 
second son of the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. Mr. Ryder was a midshipmat 
on board his majesty’s ship Naiad, the Hom. 
Capt. Spencer, and was unfortunately 
drowned on the coast of Naples, together 
with seven sailors, by the swamping 
boat under his command. 

At the Isle of France, G. C. Scott. &¢ 
storekeeper of the ordnance, eldest som 
the late Col. G. Scott, of the royal artillery: 

At Antigua, 35, Capt. Athill, 2.8. om 
son of S. Athill, esq. president and com 
mander-in-chief of the said island. 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 


pe 


-Tue Rev. M. Evans, vicar of Llangillo, 
in the county of Radnor, to the benefice 
of Builth and Llanddewir’ewm, Brecon. 

The Rev. W. B. Whitehead, M.a. vicar 
of Twiverton, has been instituted, by the 

ishop of the diocese, to the vicarage of 
Chard, Somerset. 

The Rey. R. Davies, M.A. to the vicar- 
age of Connington. 

The Rev. S. Davies, jun. B.A. to the 
rectory of Bringwyn, Radnorshire. 

Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.a. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and professor of 
mineralogy in that university, appointed, by 
the king, to the regius professorship of 
botany. 

The Rev. E. S. Pearce, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and F.s.a. appointed 
morning preacher of Hanover-chapel, Re- 
gent-street. 

The Rev. C A. Sage, to the vicarage of 
St. Peter, Brackley, Northamptonshire, 
with the, chapel of St. James annexed. 

The Rev. W. Pochett, M.a. to be 
prebendary of the cathedral church of 
Sarum. 


The Rev. T. Crick, 8.a. to the rectory 
of Little Thurlow, Norfolk. 

The Rev. P. Gurden, 8.4. to the rectory 
of Reymerstone, Norfolk. 

Rey. H. W. Rawlins, M.a. rector of 
Staplegrove, has been licensed to the per- 
petual and augmented curacy of Hill- 
Bishops. 

Rey. J. Cross to be precentor of Bristol 
Cathedral. | 

Rey. W. Milner to be minor canon of 
Bristol Cathedral. 

The Rey. J. Ion, M.A. rector of Hals- 
ham in Holdernesse, to the vicarage of 
Hemingbrough, in the East Riding of York- 
shire. 

The Rev. C. Sanderson Miller, vicar of 
Harlow, Essex, and chaplain to the Dow- 
ager Viscountess Chetwynde, to hold the 
living of Matching, Essex. 

The Rev. F. Woodforde, B.a., instituted 
to the rectory of Weston Bamfylde, void by 
the cession of the said F. Woodferde. 

The Rev. F. Lockey, D.c.L., licensed to 
the perpetual curacy of Blackford, within 
the parish of Wedmore. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS; 


Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last Twenty-nine Years. 


ee ae 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
NUMEROUS and respectable meeting 
was lately held in the round school, Ches- 

ter-le-street, Wm. Loraine, esq. in the chair, 

when several resolutions were adopted for 
the formation of a Mechanics’ Institute for 

Chester-le-street and its vicinity. 

_ An explosion took place within the month 

in the Judith pit, belonging to Messrs. W. 

M. Lamb and Co., situate at Harrington 

Outside, near Chester-le-street, Durham, 

when eleven human beings lost their lives, 

and all the horses down the shaft were de- 
stroyed. 
Married.| At Durham, Thomas P. Robin- 

Son, esq. to Laura, youngest daughter of 

Hammond, esq.—Mr. George Robson, 
of the Windmill-hills, to Miss Emma Beil, 
of Newcastle—At Gateshead, Mr. George 

Watson, to Miss Elizabeth Musgrave— 

At Kirkheaton, Thomas Wilson, esq., of 

Huddersfield, to Hannah, daughter of Jos. 

Beaumont, esq. of Dalton—At Bishop- 

wearmouth, Mr. Thomas Hodge, of Sunder- 

land, to Miss Lydia Wiseman, of Bishop- 
wearmouth— Mr. Jas. Bowie, to Miss Eliz. 

Jane Patrick, both of Berwick—At Belford, 


Robert Liddel esq. of Leith, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the late John Nisbit, esq. of 
Ancroft, North Durham— At Stockton, Mr. 
Proctor, to Miss Slinger, both of the Society 
of Friends—Mr. George Hornby, of Sun- 
derland, to Miss Hick, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Hick, of Scarborough—Mr. Thos. 
Brunton, solicitor, to Amelia, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. W. Wilkinson. 
_Died.| At Durham, in Old Elvet, Chas, 
Spearman, esq. one of the magistrates of the 
county of Durham—At Jesmond, 56, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mr. C. Stafford—At North 
Shields, 42, Mr. Edward Beliff; and 37, 
Ann, wife of Mr, James Storrick—At 
Bishopwearmouth, 65, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hazlewood, widow of the Rev. D. Hasle- 
wood, of Durham; 44, Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Wm. Bell—At Westoe, near South Shields, 
Henry Heath, esq.—At Sunderland, 40, 
Mrs. Margaret Clark —43, Mr. John Elliot, 
of Washington Staiths—At Ovingham, 54, 
Mrs. Jane Bewick—At Hexam, 66, Miss 
Mary Leadbitter— At the Parsonage-house, 
Lanchester, 30, Hannah, daughter of the 
Rev. Joseph Thompson—At Burnopfield, 


Frances, wife of Mr. Thomas Rippon—At 
Chatton, 
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Chatton, Mr. John Taylor, at an advanced 


~ age—89, Mrs. Barbara Alcock, relict of the 


jate Mr. Samuel Alcock—At T ynemouth, 


33, Mr. John Barras, of Gateshead—On . 


the New-road, near Newcastle, 38, James, 
eldest son of the late Mr. James Potts, of 
Rerry-hill, near Morpeth—At Wickham, 
Mrs. Richley, eldest daughter of the late 
Cuthbert Hunter, esq. of Medomsley, and 
sister of General Hunter, governor of Pen- 
dennis-castle—At Darlington, 85, Mr. Robt. 
Ingledew; 34, Mr. William Boyes— At 
Welpington, 74, Mrs. Bolam—At the 
Manse of Wilton, in the vicinity of Hawick, 
84, the Rev. Samuel Charters— At Ber- 
wick, 72, ‘Thomas Waite—At Workington, 
lately, 57, Mr. William Swinburne. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELA sD. 


A beautiful and substantial bridge over 
the Clyde, on the new line of road to Car- 
lisle, has within the month been opened to 
the public. It is constructed of durable 
stone, and consists of one beautiful arch 90 
feet span, neatly and substantially built by 
Mr. Park, from a plan drawn by Mr. Tel- 
ford. 

Marricd.| At Workington, Mr. Peter 
Waters, to Mrs, Margaret Cowan. 

Died.| | At Carlisle, 58, Mr. Thomas 
Waugh—At Appleby, William Holmes, 
esq. of Crosby-ravensworth, senior Captain 
of the Royal Westmoreland Militia—At 
Oulton, 79, Mrs. Jane Liddle—At Collier- 
row, near Maryport, Mrs. Hastie— At Ellen- 
boro’, 61, Capt. P. Robinson, of Maryport 
—At Whitehaven, 70, Ann, wife of Mr. E. 
Williams, Dawson-place, Duke-street-—A. 
Kendal, 89, Mrs, Elizabeth Whitelock, of 
Patton ; 58, Miss E. Docker, formerly of 
Morland—At St. Nicholas, near Carlisle, 
80, Mr. J. Studholme—At Wigton, 49, 
Mrs, Ann Railton— At Drybeck, 37, Mrs. 
Dixon—At Maryport, 70, Isabella, wife of 
Mr. T. Huddart— At Workington, 81, Mrs. 
Martha Younger; 35, Mrs. Mary Burns. 


YORKSHIRE, 


In consequence of the sulphurous mineral 
waters at Slaitewaite being much resorted 
to, and found beneficial by the public, the 
Earl of Dartmouth, on whose estate they 
spring, has patronized the erection of com- 
modious buildings for the purpose of warm 
and cold bathing. The baths were open to 
the public within the month; and, on the 
occasion, Mr. Richard Varley, the spirited 
proprietor, gave a sumptuous entertainment, 
at the long-room over the baths, toa nume- 
rous party. 

An adjourned public meeting for the for- 
mation of a Mechanics’ Institution at Dews. 
bury, was held in the school-room of Ebe- 
nezer Chapel. Thos. Todd, €sq., president, 
was in the chair, and several of the principal 
manufactures of the town were present. 
Mr. Edward Baines, jun., who had been in- 


| vited by the committee to attend the meet- 
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ing, gave an account of the formation anj 
success of the Leeds Mechanics’ [astiny 
as well as of other similar societies, The 
institution was resolved upon. 


_ Married.| Sir-J. V. B. Jobnstone, ban | 
of Hackness, to Louisa Augusta Vern © 


second daughter of the Archbishop of Yu; 
--T. Wilson, esq. of Huddersfield, to Hyp. 
nah, second daughter of J. Beaumont, 
of Dalton—Mr. J. Gregory, of Wakefield, t 
Miss Dyson, of Crigglestone—At Don 
Capt. Saunders, adjutant of the South Wey 
York Yeomanry Cavalry, to Christian, 
daughter of the late T. Elston, esq—a; 
Overton, the Rev. J. Heslop, of Haxby-hal), 
to Mary, second daughter of E. Place, en 
of Skelton-Grange—The Rev. C. Wimbe. 
ley, B.A. son of Mr. Wimberley, of Doncas. 
ter, to Mary, second daughter of the lat 
General Irvine, of Drum-Castle, Aberdeen. 
shire—Mr. John Hird, to Miss Cotton, 
both of Skipton—At Askham Bryant, -Mr, 
T. Routlidge, to Miss Brown, both of Pon. 
tefract—Mr. M. Wice, of Silcoates, to Mis 
Haigh, daughter of Mr. J. Haigh, of Wake- 
field—Mr. §S. Haslam, of Willow-hous, 
near Halifax, to Miss Lee, of Beverley— 
Mr. J, Drake, of Selby, to Miss Elizabeth 
Pearson, of York—Mr. J. Lodge, to Mn, 
Henrietta Jackson, both of Leeds—Mr. J. 
Fryer, to Miss S. Bradley, both of Mark- 
ington—Mr. M. Binns, of Bradford, t 
Miss M. Thomas, of Leeds. 

Died.| At Leeds, Mrs. Hogg—27, Sarah, 
the wife of Mr. W. Walker—22, Mr. 6. 
Beverley, of Northowram, near Halifax— 
Mrs. Kemp, wife of Mr. E. Kemp, of Golds 
bro’—44, C. Mavor, esq. of Northowram— 
At York, Miss Maria Knapton—42, Mr. 
Cowling, attorney, and coroner for the 
county, -city, and ainsty of York—At Hal- 
fax, 43, Mr. J. Farrer—Mr. J. Driver- 
87, Mr. G. Beecroft, of Thorner—2, 
Lucy, second daughter of the late Mr. J. 
Wood, of Pleasant Dairy—At New-house, 
Huddersfield, Sarab, the youngest daughter 
of the late Mr. J. Broadbent, of Leeds— 
The Rev. Mr. Trickett, Baptist Minister, 
at Bramley—At Thorp-Arch, 74, the. Rev. 
F. Wilkinson, a.m. vicar of Bardsey 4nd 
Paxton—At Barnsley, John, the eldest so 
of John Greenwood, esq.—93, Mrs. Anne 
Grey, eldest daughter of the late W. Gray; 
esq. of Newholm—At Woodthorpe, nes 
Wakefield, 64, the Rev. R. Wood, minister 
of St. John’s church, Wakefield, and many 
years a very active mmagistrate and 
lieutenant for the West-Riding of York- 
shire—Miss Elizabeth Bronte, daughter o 


the Rev. P. Bronte, incumbent of 
worth, 


LANCASHIRE. 


No less than 10,837 vessels entered Liver 
pool in the year ending 24th Jun 
more than in the year preceding. __ the 

A company was announced, within 


mouth, with a capital of £100,00, to lish 
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blish a communication between Liverpool 
aud other great commercial towns by tele- 
graph. , _ 
A distressing scene took: place within 
the month, in Oldham church, when the 
place was excessively filled. A loud crash 
was heard on the roof, and the plaster of 
the ceiling began to fall. It was imme- 
diately apprehended that the edifice was giving 
way, and the congregation rushed to the 
doors and windows, and got out with all 
possible expedition; ‘several persons were 
trampled upon and bruised. 

Married.} Mr. J. Beaumont, of Man- 
chester, to Miss S. Monhouse, of Oldham— 
Mr. J. Kenworthy, of Quilk, Saddleworth, 
to Miss M. Mann, of Prestwick—Mr. C. 
Ilawkesworth, of Manchester, to Miss S. 
Mitchell, of Sheffield—The Rev. J. Ack- 
worth, a.m, to Sarah, daughter of M. Thack- 
ney, esq. of St. Ann’s-hill, Burley—Mr. R. 
Dewhurst, to Miss Hardwick, both of Liver- 
pool—Mr. E. N. Crossley, of Timplerly, to 
Miss Robinson, of the Lower-horse-farm, 
near Cheadle— Mr. H. Nelson, to Miss A. 
Greenwood, both of Blackburn—Mr. Alher- 
ton, of Manchester, to Miss E. Ramsden, 
of Lee Bridge-house, near Halifax—Mr. 
A. Lawne, of Liverpool, to Margaret, 
daughter of the late J. Kerr, esq. of Grena- 
da~E. H. Lushington, esq. to Miss Cathe- 
rine Philips, daughter of the late T. Philips, 
ésq. of Sedgley—Mr. H. H. Fishwick, to 
Jane, daughter of the late W. Fishwick, esq. 
both of Numley. 

Died.| At Lancaster, 63, J. Watson, esq. ; 
66, J. Hinde, esq. a magistrate for the 
county—At Manchester, 80, Mr. P. Young 
—In Lumber-street, 72, Mr. W. Haigh, 
late of Huddersfield—In Deansgate, 22, Mr. 
H. Hiles—In Lever-street, Mr. W. Leigh 
—At Liverpool, 33, A. Gilfillan, esq.— 
Rev. T. Edwards, for many years a labo- 
rious minister among the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, Liverpool.——At Rochdale, 82, 
Mr. T. Collier, painter; second son of the 
late J. Collier, alias Tim Bobbin, author of 
the ** Lancashire Dialect, Remarks on the 
History of Manchester,” &c.; 74, Mr. J. 
Lord; 74, Alice, widow of S. Patten, sen. 
esq.—At Blackburn,. Mr. Cunliffe, sen.— 
At Pendleton, 78, the. Rev. J. Pedley, m.a. 
He had been forty years and upwards an 
assistant master at the Free Grammar School, 
Manchester, and for forty-nine years incum- 
bent curate of St. Thomas’s chapel, Pen- 
dleton. 

CHESHIRE. 

A large fish was lately observed by some 
boatmen at Runcorn, when the tide was 
ebbing, to be entangled between two stones. 
With some difficulty they secured it. It 
attempted to bite the man who held it; they 
were therefore compelled to knock it on 
the head. It turned out to be a young 
basking shark —the first, we~believe, that 
has ever been heard of in the river Mersey. 
It measures about four feet six inches long. 
It was brought to Manchester on the follow- 
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ing day, and is now deposited in the museum 
of the Natural History Society of that 
town. 

At Little Leigh, a poor woman was de- 
livered, within the month, of a child with 
two heads, on which the hair was an inch 
long, two necks, which unite above the 
shoulders, and four arms, four hands and 
fiagers beautifully formed; one body down 
to the hips, with one umbilical cord or 
navel ; the organs of generation perfect as 
in two male children; four thighs, four 
legs, feet, and toes, all well formed. A 
short time before birth the accoucheur 
thought one of the heads shewed symptoins 
of life. 

Married.}_ Mr, G. Williams, of Chester, 
to Miss J. Watkins, of Shrewsbury— Henry, 
eldest son of P. Marsland, esq. of Wood 
Bank, near Stockport, to Maria, second 
daughter of H. Hollins, esq. of Pleasley— 
Mr. T. Egerton, to Miss Hussey; Mr. 
J. Maddox, to Miss Anne Birrom, all of 
Knutsford... 

Died.) At Neston, Mrs. Dobsin—At 
Birkenhead, Ann, widow of S. Humphreys, 
esq. prothouotary of Chester— At Stocks, in 
Stayley, J, H. Cooke, esq. eldest son of the 
late Rev, J. Cooke, m.a. of the formcr place. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. A. Harvey, of Derby, to 
Miss E. Hall, of Mansel-park—Mr. R. 
Pitman, of Derby, to Miss Holland, of 
Worksworth— Mr. B. Gillett, of Dalley- 
house, near Balper, to Miss Watson, of 
Court-house, near Duffield—At Derby, Mr. 
W. Clifford, of Hegworth, to Miss Wateruall, 
of Little Chester— The Rev. R. Wallace, of 
Chesterfield, to Miss S. Lakin, of Leicester 
— Mr, Hallam, of Kegworth, to Miss Shep- 
pard, of Shardlaw— Mr. J. Brown, to Miss 
A. Turner, both of Barlborough—The Rev. 
C. H. R. Redes, M.a. of Balboro’-hall, to 
Anna Maria Harriet, youngest daughter of 
W. Gossip, esq. of Hlatfield-house, near 
Doncaster. 

Died.| At Derby, 80, John Borough, 
esq.—In the Ashborne-road, Mrs. Jenkin- 
son—At Chesterfield, Mrs. Snibson; 83, 
A. L. Maynard, esq.— At Etwall, 24, Mr. 
W. Bosworth, late of Queen’s-college, Cam- 
bridge—At Staveley, Mr. W. Flint; 84, 
Mr. S. Kirk—At Melbourne, Mr. Haines 
—Mr, R. Bellingham. of Bakewell, late of 
Bourne, Lincolnshire—At Stoney Middle- 
ton, Elizabeth, wife of J. A. Shuttleworth, 
esq.— At Hulland, 20, Miss Colburn—At 
Darley abbey, 65, T. W. Swinburne, esq. 
of Mill-hill-house. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A considerable number of persons, natives 
of Leicester, Loughborough, and Notting- 
ham, are now living at Calais, where they are 
employed in the manufacture-of lace. They 
have formed a reading society among them- 
selves, and regularly receive the Monthly 
Magazine, and several of the London jour- 
nals, They have also established a protes- 


tant place of worship, and afford a liberal 
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salary to their minister, Mr. Liptrot, for- 
merly a curate of Oadby, near the town of 
Leicester, for performing service for them 
every Sunday. 

Married.| At Nottingham, Mr. A. E. 
Johnson, to Miss Mary Tootal; Mr. R. 
Jebb, of Bingham, to Miss Ann Longdon 
—Mr. S. Fiinders, of Woodborough, to 
Miss Elizabeth Parr, of Arnold; Mr. G. 
Elliot, to Miss Esther Briggs; Mr. G. 
Woodward, to Miss Saiah Pimm; Mr. W. 
Marriot, of Car Colston, to Miss Elizabeth 
Hall; Mr. J. Broadhead, to Miss Sarah 
Clarke; Mr. J. Cash, to Miss Elizabeth 
Hollis; Mr. J. Richards, to Miss Mary 
Brunt; Mr, W. Kirkham, to Miss Rebecca 
Commory; Mr. R. Speed, to Miss Eliza 
Golling; Mr. F. Parker, to Miss Ann 
Chester; Mr. T. Hazledine, to Miss Mary 
Turner; Mr. T. Fletcher, to Miss Ann 
Millos; Mr. T. Hind, to Miss Elizabeth 
Goddard; Mr. W. Gamble, to Miss Fliza- 
heth Wagstaff, of Snenton; Mr. T. Hall, 
to Miss Elizabeth Johnson; Mr. J. Huish, 
to Miss Martha Burge; Mr. J. Sumner, to 
Miss Jane Hind—At Arnold, Mr. W. 
Jeffery, to Miss Holmes—At Winthorpe, 
near Newark, Mr. J. Bradshaw, of Holme, to 
Miss Sarah Hancock, of Winthorp—Mr. C. 
Beastal, of Sutton in Ashfield, to Miss A. 
Clay, of Hardstaff—H. G. Knight, esq., of 
Ferbeck, to Harriet, daughter of A. Har- 
dolph, esq., of the Grove, near East Ret- 
ford. 

Died.| _At Nottingham, in Bridleswith- 
gate, 85, E. Towndrow, esq—On Drury- 
hill, 60, Mrs. H. Timms—In Long-row, 
20, Miss M. Blackhall—At New Snenton, 
65, Mrs. R. Towle, of Scarrington—At 
Ordsall, 88, Mrs. Jettery—At West Red- 
ford, 64, Mrs, A. Cutler— At Worksop, 92, 
Mr. T. Hawson—At Alfreton, the Rev. H, 
C. Morewood—At Old Basford, 51, Mr. 
W. Buck—At Newark, 54, Mrs. Glover. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Married.| Mr. R. Newcomb, of Stam- 
ford, to Anna Maria, widow of S. Sharp, 
esq. of Romsey—Mr. J. Roberts, of Filling- 
ham, to Miss Kirkby, of East Retford. 

Died.| At Grantham, Miss E. Jobn- 


son. 
LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 


Married.| At Thorney-abbey, the Rev. 
H. Smith, w.a., to Ann, daughter of the 
late J. Wing, esq.—At Burton Overy, Mr. 
T. W. Needham, to Eleanor Mary Frances, 
second daughter of the Rev. H. Woodcock 
vicar of Barkby. ; 

Died.) At Oakham, 55, Mrs. Keal, wi- 
dow of W. Keal, esq.—Lucy, wife of Mr. 
Bucknall, of Market Bosworth. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married} Captain W. Arden, of Lone. 
eroft-ball, to Lettice, daughter of the Rev. 
J. Watson, of Bunisal—The Rev. Thomas 


Muloch, to Miss Dinah Mell 
Btohe-uyon-Trent, ellard, both of 








Died.| At Stourton,69, Mr, W, Now: 


—At an advanced age, Mr. W. Sherray 
At Rugeley, 85, Mrs. Anne Fletcher, widoy | 


of the late Rev. G. Fletcher, of Cubley, 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


A news-room, upon an extensive sale | 
J . ’ 
has been opened within the month at Bir. | 


mingham. This, and most of the large com. 
mercial towns of the kingdom, are making 
rapid advances in science, in art, and general 
intelligence. Birmingham will shortly hold 
no mean rank ; as its commerce flourishes 
so will its spirit, and consequently its in. 
telligence and science. 

Three thousand females, inhabitants of 
Birmingham, within the month, agreed upon 
a petition to the House of Commons for 
the abolition of negro slavery, especially the 
slavery of children. 

Married.] At Birmingham, Mr. J. Read. 
ing, of Edmund-street, to Miss Bardell, of 
Prospect-row ; Mr. W. Palmer, of Wolver- 
ton, to Miss H. Brain, of Lillington; Mr, 
Davis, of Rugby, to Miss S. Neal, of Lutter. 
worth—At Coventry, Mr. T. Warwick, jun, 
of High-street, to Mary Anne, daughter of 
Lieut. W. Taylor, of Bloomsbury-place, 
Ashted; J. Townsend, esq. of Honington- 
hall, to Louisa, daughter of the Rev, R. 
Barnard, 

Died.| At Warwick, 35, Mrs. Cooke ; 
Miss A. M. Cope; 78, Susannah Baker, 
a member of the Society of Friends—In 
Vauxhall-grove, 64, Mr. W. Wright—At 
Coventry, 64, Dr. Leen—In Spon-street, 
69, Mrs. Barnes—70, Hannah, relict of J. 
Frearson, esq. of London—At Shustoke, 84, 
E. Croxhall, esq.— At Smethwick, 87, Mr. 
J. Stanley—At Clift-house, Mary, wife of 
S. P. Shawe, esq.—At Leamington, Mrs. 
Kinnersley, widow of ‘I, Kinnersley, esq. of 
Clough-hall. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


A mine of lead ore has been lately dis- 
covered at the Brow-hill, near Ellesmere, 
the property of Messrs. Edwards and Wil- 
liams, by men getting gravel for the tura- 
pike-road. 

Married.| At Chetton, G. P. Aston, 
esq. of Newton, to Mary Ann, youngest 
daughter of J. Baker, esq. of the Downes; 
R. S. Dieken, esq. of Roughton-villa, 
Miss J. Parker. of Loppington. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, 41, Martha, the 
wite of the Rev. J. Langley; Mr. T. Lary 
— At Wellington, 64, Mr. Webb—At West 
felton, suddenly, 65, Mr. J. Duckett—At 
Skipton in Corvedale, 90, Mrs. Milner—At 
Ollerton, 44, Mr. T. Bill, of Birmingham; 
78, the Rev. R. Outlam, rector of Longford. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


An infant school has been recently este 
blished at Kidderminster, the object 
which is to remove poor children of an ea! 
age from scenes of vice and idleness. 
Married.} ‘The Rev. D. Davies, ™-4- © 
Jane, daughter of the late R. Nott, esq., of 
Worsley— 
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Worsler—Mr. J. Cartwright, of Halley- 
hail, to Miss Pagett, of Kingswinford—!. 
‘Tavior, esq. of Moor-green, to Miss E. A. 
Mos+ley, of Winterdyne—At Maivern, E. 
Graham, esq. to Catharine, eldest daughter 
of Lieut. General Williams. 

Died.| At Malvern, M. Wise, esq. of 
Leamington Priors - At Churchill, 61, of 


Ascites, or abdominal dropsy, Mrs, Ozen,- 


relict of G. Ozen, esq. of Burrington. 
During the last four years she underwent 
the operation of tapping 106 times, and bad 
1048 quarts of water drawn off !! 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Married.| At Mordford, David Thomas 
esq. of Dolgoy, Cardiganshire, to Mary 
Jane, daughter of the late Mr. J. Nicholls 
of Hereford—Mr. H. W. Woakes, of Here- 
ford, to Ann, youngest daughter of Job 
Lawrence, esq. of Norten—T. P. P. Wight, 
esq. of Collington, to Mary Maria, widow 
of Richard Wight, esq.of Tedstane Court— 
At Leominster, H. ‘Tymbs, esq. of Corner 
Cop, to Miss Weyman, of Stagbatch. 

Died.| At Hereford, 50, J. Scudamore 
Lechmere, esq. of the Court House, Town- 
hope—At Bishop’s Frome, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. G. Patrick, L.B. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


Another mechanics’ institution has been 
recently formed at Bristol. 

The Bristol Rail Road Company have 
Jately determined to carry their line no fur- 
ther than Worcester, intending to open a 


communication with Birmingham by the 
Worcester Canal. 


Married.|_ Mr. E. Smith, of Bristol, to 
Ann Bletchley, daughter of the late C. 
Sumsion, esq. of Colerne—Lieut. F. H. 
Billamore, of Cheltenham, to Miss Cath. 
Pruen, of Dursley—J. P. Waldo, esq. of 
Clifton, to Araminta, second daughter of 
Samuel Waring, esq. of Springfield, co. 
Kilkenny, Ireland—At Clifton, E. Nor- 
wood, esq. of Hertford, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Ford, esq. 
of King-street Hall—J. Kendrick, esq. of 
Cheltenham, to Ann, only daughter of the 
late Mr. T. Breese, of Great Bridge, Tip- 
ton—Mr. J. Walwyn, of Cheltenham, to 
Miss E. A, Boardman, of Warrington—J. 
Fosbroke, esq. of Cheltenham, to Sophia 
Louisa, daughter of the late W. Sarel, esq. 
of Calcutta—At Cirencester, the Rev. T. 
Keble, b.8., to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. G. Clarke, of Meysey, 
Hampton—Mr, J. Reid, of Newland Val- 
ley, to Anne Yerbury, daughter of R. Per- 
kins, esq. of Penmaen—At Newport, J. 
Morgan, esq. to Miss Jones—J. Watkins, 
sq. of Wernycwm, Llanferin, to Anne, 
second daughter of Mrs. Adams, of Peny- 
dre, Llanvihangel—Mr. W. Skinner, of 
South Cerney, to Miss J. Gawn, of Bisley. 

Died.) At Bristol, 86, W. Acraman, 
esq. Itis worthy of remark, that around 
his vault lie four of his doméstics, whose 
collected periods of service to him were 160 
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years, and his housekeeper, who is now liv- 
ing, served him 63 years |—Mr .W, Swayne, 
late apothecary to the Bristol Infimary—At 
Cheltenham, 67, Sir J. Benn Walsh, bart., 
of Warfield, Berksbire, and of Ormath. 
waite Hall, Cumberland—75, Elizabeth, 
widow of J. Howes, esq. of Winson— At 
West-hall, Cheltenham, 28, Sarah, wife of 
Dr. Butler, of Sackville-street, Dublin 
2, St. James’ Square, Cheltenham, Mrs. 
Briggs, wife of Dr. B.—At Tewkesbury, 
65, Mrs. Lewis—Mrs. Prew—At Stroud, 
85, Mr. B. Fisher. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Prizes for the year 1825, at Oxford, 
have been awarded to the following Gentle- 
men—Latin Verse : Incendium Londinense, 
anno 1666. E. P. Blunt, Scholar of Cor- 
pus Christi—Latin Essay: De Tribunicia 
apud Romanos Potestate. ¥. Oakley, B.A. 
Christ Church.—English Essay: ‘* Lan- 
guage in its copiousness and structure, con- 
sidered as a test of national civilization.” 
J. W. Mylne, z.a. Balliol —Sir R. Newdi- 
gate’s Prize: English Verse. ‘* The Tem- 
ple of Vesta, at Tivoli.” R. C, Sewell, 
Demy of Magdalen. 

A curious specimen of fossil zoology, an 
enormous nondescript animal, has recently 
been discovered at Stonesfield, near Oxford. 
The remains are very imperfect, but it is 
estimated that this Saurian reptile extended 
to the length of more than sixty feet, and 
that its bulk equalled that of an elephant 
seven feet high ! 

Married.| The Rev. F. Rowden, 8.p., 
Rector of Cuxham and Ibstone, to Catha- 
rine Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Benson, Rector of Hampton Poyle and of 
South Weston. 

Died.| At Oxford, 48, Mr. Wn Cross, 
B.M., Organist of Christ Church, St. John’s, 
and the University Church—At Christ 
Church, 81, The Rev. J. Burton, D.p, 
chaplain inordinary to his Majesty, canon 
of Christ Church, Rector of Over Worton, 
in Oxfordshire, with the perpetual curacy of 
Nether Worton annexed.—At Stanton St. 
John, 82, Mr. T. Aunting, steward to the 
last five bishops of Oxford. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

The Humane Society have lately presented 
the Dispensary of Windsor with a handsome 
and complete apparatus for the restoration of 
persons apparently drowned, for the use of 
that establishment, and the medical gentle- 
men of Windsor. 

Married.} At Hurst, near Binfield, 
Berks, W. Johnson, esq. eldest son of the 
hon. Judge Johnson, to Ellen Clare Glasse, 
youngest sister of G. A. Elliott, esq. of 
Binfield Park, Berks—At Hanney, Cor- 
nelius Hammans, esq. of Garford, Berks, 
to Jane, second daughter of the late Mr. 
Giles, formerly an opulent farmer in the 
said county. : Ye 

*Died.| At Datchet, near Windsor, the 
Rev. 'J. Phillips, ».a., late of the University 


College, and lecturer of Wyrardsbury/ .. 
N 2 HERTFORD 
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HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. ; 

A line of railway on the suspension prin- 
ciple, by Mr. H. R. Palmer, was opened at 
Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, within the 
month, for inspection, when a numerous and 
highly respectable assemblage of spectators 
attended to witness the carriages 1n opera- 
tion. The line of railway runs from the 
high road at the lower end of the village to 
the river Lea, and is nearlya mile long. It 
consists of a single elevated line of surface, 
supported upon vertical posts of wood, fixed 
in the ground in a peculiar manner, to 
render their position secure. 

On the 2d of July last, the sum paid into 
the Herts Savings Bank, amounted to 
£183,173 15s. 7d., of which £68,406 13s. 
has been withdrawn; £114,084 Os, 2d. 
invested; and there remains in hand £683 
Ys. 5d. 

Married.| The Rev. W. T. Haddow, 
Am. to Eleanor Ann, daughter of Col. 
Drinkwater, of Palmer’s Lodge, Elstree— 
At Turvey, the Rev. J. Ayre, of Islington, 
to Henrietta, daughter of the Rev. L. Rich- 
mond—At Therfield, the Rev. Chaloner 
Stanley Leathes, m.a., late of Exeter Col- 
lege, to Miss Leathes, daughter of the Rev. 
Isaac Leathes, rector of Mepal-cum-Sutton, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Died.| At Watford, 71, Mr. J. Lang- 
ham—At Wellwyn, 83, Susannah, widow 
of the Rev. C. Chauncey, of Ayott, St. 
Peter’s—At Pertenhall, Bedfordshire, 89, 
the Rev, Thomas Martyn, n.p.F.n.s., Regius 
Professor of Botany in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, for the long period of 64 years. He 
was editor of Miller’s Gardeners’ Dic- 
tionary—At Hadley, Herts, 10, M. Bur- 
rows, only son of the late J. Burrows, esq. 
of Glaucester place. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.| 'T. Walker, esq. of Peter- 
borough, to Mary Isabella. daughter of Ed- 
ward Jenkins, esq. of Thorpe-hall—W. 
Cornwall, esq. of Barkway, to Miss S, 
Stallybrass, of Nuthampstead, Bury—At 
Cotterstock, the Rev. H. Good, to’ Anne 
Maria, daughter of the late C. Berkley, esq. 
of Bigyen-hall, Norts. 

Died.| In the Cathedral-close, Peter- 
borough, 28, Harriet, daughter of J, Spould- 
ing, esq.—-At Boughton, 20, H. Isham esq 
eldest son of the Rev. H. C, Isham—At 
Bulwick-hall, 68, ‘I’. Tryon, esq. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

At Cambridge, Sir W. Browne's gold 
medals were lately adjudged as follows : 
Greek Ode: W. Selwyn, St. John’s College 
i Ae : R. Snow, St. John’s Col. 

, tiierams: B. H. Kennedy (a 
pupil of Dr, Butler's, of Shrewsbury), St. 
ag § College-—Subjects . For the Greek 
Astpie pg TNacayn Ta90¢——— 

ie atin Ode :—<«« Academia Canta. 
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For the Latin Epigram :—“ Summ 
summa injuria.” 

Married.| ‘The Rev. W. Harris Paro 
of Downing College, Cambridge, 


Parker, esq. of Parknook, Cumberland, 


Died. At Cambridge, 66, Mr. Hollanj © 


—65, Mr. J. Fuller—72, Mr. G. Ivesiay | 
St. Ives, 39, Mr. W. Paine. 
NORFOLK. 
Married.| The Rev. J. H. Fisk, of 


Bracondale, to Miss Eaton, of Norwich. 
At Norwich, the Rev. T. Collyer, to Mis 
E. A. Ward, of Thelnetham—F, North, 
esy. of Rougham, to Janet, eldest daughter 
of Sir J. Marjoribanks, bart. M.r. 
Died.| At Yarmouth, 60, Capt. R. 
Booth—64, Mrs. M. Harwood—At Ket. 
teringham-hall, Harriet, wife of N. W. 
Peach, esq. of Saville-row, London. 


SUFFOLK. 


Married.] Mr. Martin, to Miss Wool- 


roffe, bothof Berclee—Mr. J. Mayhew, of | 
Wissett, to Miss H. Spalding, of Hale. 7 


worth. 

Died.| At Bury, Ann, the wife of John 
Scholes, esq.—At Whickham-market, 45, 
Alison, daughter of the late Rev. J. Black, 
of Woodbridge. : 


ESSEX. 


A quarterly meeting of the trustees and 
managers of the Romford Savings’ Bank, 
was lately held, when the treasurer reported 
the number of depositors to have been 1870, 
The sum total now invested in the Bank of 
England, is £42,249 10s. 8d. The total 
amount of interest, added to the depositors 
accounts, has been £5886. 

Married.| ‘The Rev. W. Worsley, t 
Louisa Ann, daughter of the Rev. W. Ben- 
son Ramsden, of Stainbridge—At War- 
stead, W. Comfort, son of W. Comfort, 
esq. of Holloway, to Catharine Hornet, 
daughter of the late J. Horner, esq. of Lay- 
tonstone; and W. Horner, of Laytonstone, 
to Miss Sarah Comfort—Rev. W. Toweh 
youngest son of the late C. Tower, esq. of 
Weald Hall, to Maria, third daughter of 
Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, M.P. 

Died.| At Colchester, 36, the Rev. C. 
T. Keymer, 8.a., late curate of Gosfield— 
Mr. Lovett—At Tollesbury, Mr. W. Car 
rington— At Waltham Abbey, Essex, #™pP 
son Middleton, esq¢.— At Fordham, ‘T. Sad- 
ler, esq. late of Breewood Hall, Horkesley 
—At Walthamstow, 81, B. Gibson, e&4— 
At St. Lemards’ Nazing, 61, J. Bury, 


_—At the Grove, Stratford, 83, Ann, widow 


of the Rev. P. T. Burford, late of Chigwel. 


KENT. 
The first stone of a Literary and Philo 
sophical Institution was laid within 
month, at Canterbury, amidst a numerous 
body of spectators. ‘The undertaking has 
been commenced with a spirit that oes 
honour to the intelligent inhabitants of 
city. p 
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Montagu, relict of the late T. Murthwai, ” 
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A fine vein of iron-stone has recently 
been discovered in the Beam Woods adjoin- 
ing the city of Canterbury—some of it is 
beautifully impregnated with quartz crystals. 
In the opinion of practical men, it might 
be smelted with advantage. 

Married.) 5. Metcalfe Latham, esq. of 
Dover, to Emily, eldest daughter of J. 
Larking, esq.——At Chatham, Lieut. R. 
Lewis Jones, 8.N., to Miss Margaret Ann, 
daughter of — Millions, esq.—At Ick- 
ham, B. M. Lucas, esq. of Hasland, Derby- 
shire, to Eliza, only daughter of the late 
Capt. J. Wood, R.N., of Brambling-house, 

ent. 
Niet) At Ramsgate, the Rev. C. Pryce, 
u.a. Vicar of Wellingborough, and one of 
the Prebendaries of Hereford Cathedral— 
At Gillingham, 96, Mr. E. Herd, one of the 
oldest warrant officers of his Majesty’s 
Navy. He was carpenter of the Nightin- 
gale sloop of war in the reign of George IT.; 
was at the taking of Louisbourgh, under 
Admiral Boscawen, and was superannuated 
from the Thunderer of 74 guns, in the year 
1792—At East Langdon, the Rev. ‘I’. Del- 
larney, curate of Charlton—At Woolwich, 
Sophia Mary, wife of It. W. Roberts, esq. 
surgeon-general, Royal Artillery, and 
daughter of the late Sir. G. Bolton, of Tuts- 
hill, in this county—At Erith, 62, C. Gars- 
tin, esq. 
SUSSEX, 

An interesting experiment is making at 
Linfield, respecting the instruction of the 
poor. Some benevolent individuals, con- 
ceiving that the labour of children might be 
made to pay for their education, have united, 
and built school-rooms at the above-named 
place, of sufficient capacity for 200 boys and 
200 girls. During one part of the day 
(from 9 to 12) the children are to be taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. In the 
other part ( from 2 to 5) the boys will be in- 
structed (in classes) in agricultural labour, 
when the weather permits, and in some of 
the most useful mechanical arts; while the 
girls will be employed in needle-work, the 
duties of the household and dairy, making 
butter, netting, straw-platting, and every 
species of domestic industry that will con- 
tribute to make them valuable servants. 

The bones and teeth of a gigantic species 
of crocodile, together with bones of various 
species of animals of the order of Sauriens, 
or lizards, have recently been discovered at 
Cuckfield, in the stratum called green sand, 
which lies under the chalk in that county. 
One of these animals appears, fromits bones, 
to have been of a most enormous size, not 
less than sixty feet in length ; its bulk and 
height were equal to those of the elephant. 
It belongs to a species hitherto undescribed. 
The form of the teeth indicate that it lived 
upon vegetables; the celebrated anatomist 
Baron Cuvier, who has seen specimens of 
these teeth, is decidedly of this opinion. 

Married.| At Chichester, the Rev. T. 
Baker, son of T. Baker, esq. of Ashurst 
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Lodge, Kent, to Elizabeth Lloyd Carr, 
third daughter of the Bishop of Chichester— 
Mr. Turner, to Miss J. Breen, both of 
Brighton, 

Died.| At Worthing, 73, the Hon. Mrs. 
Lionel Damer—At Brighton, 92, Mrs, Ann 
Crofts. 7 

HAMPSHIRE, 


The annual meeting of the Portsmouth 
and Portsea Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, took place within the month, 
J. Cull, esq. in the chair. The meeting was 
numerous, and several pleasing and instruc- 
tive details were delivered. The institution 
is in an increasingly prosperous state. 

Married.| Lieut. W. Prowse, k.N., to 
Miss S. Palmer, of Portsea—At Cowes, 
Mr. J. Bates, r.N., to Miss H. Deacon—At 
Kingston, Lieut. W. Gill,. x.x., to Miss 
Beecher, daughter of Capt. Beecher, #.N. 
—At Overton, the Rev. J. Heslop, of Hax- 
by-hall, to Mary, the second daughter of 
E. Place, esq. of Skelton Grange. 

Died.| At Portsea, 84, Mrs. Woodham 
—At Alton, 72, Mr. W. Dyer—J. Todd, 
esq. of Oak-tree cottage, Christchurch—At 
Twyford Lodge, near Winchester, 66, Sir 
T. Bertie, Kt., Admiral of the Blue—At 
Spring hill, Isle of Wight, Catherine, 
widow of W. Goodrich, esq. 


WILTSHIRE, 


The collection of the grass of the crested 
dog’s-tail kind for making bonnets (says a 
late Bath chronicle) affords employment to a 
great number of children in the parish of 
Box and that neighbourhood. The plait, 
which is manufactured in this city, is equal 
in colour and durability, and much superior 
in texture, to the finest Leghorn. 

Married.| Mr. J. Langridge, of Salis- 
bury, to Miss A. Holmes, of Bristol—At 
Malmesbury, I! Conte Emilio Guidoboni 
Visconti, of Milan, to Frances Sarah, daugh. 
ter of P. H. Lovell, esq., of Cole-park— 
The Rev. Wadham Knatchbull, to Louisa 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Wyndham, 
esq., of Dinton—Mr. T. B. Sims, of Hin- 
don, to Miss A. E. Baxter, of Bristol—Mr. 
W. Pullen, to Miss E. Figgins, of Trow- 
bridge—The Rev. Mr, Cornwall, of Ave- 
bury, to Miss Marler, of Corsham. 

Died.| At Trowbridge, Mr. Matthew 
Willis—At Devizes, Mr. Neate—Mr. 
Harding—At Hartham-park, Michael Joy, 
esq., an active magistrate for this county— 
At Malmesbury, 59, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Roberts, esq.— At Lacock, Mr. Richard 
Taylor—82, the Rev. T. Stockwell, rector 
of Stratford Toney—At Westbury, 50, Mr. 
J. Highett — At the Rectory, Collingbourne 
Ducis, 96, Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, mother 
of the Rey. Henry Wilson, rector of the 
above place—Miss Dowling, of Durrington, 
sister of Mr. W. Dowling, of Enford 
cottage. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

The spirit of improvement in the western 

parts of the kingdom is very actively at 
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work. Two bills have passed in parliament 
relating to Weymouth: one for the harbour 
and wharfs, the other for the roads, and also 
one for the Portland railway. Farther down 
in the west, there have been bills for the 
Tavistock and Plymouth road, the Shaldon 
and Torquay road, the Dawlish and Exeter 
road, the Liskeard and Looe canal, and the 
Sidmouth pier. Somersetshire has obtained 
a road-bill for Crewkerne. Wiltshire has 
inclosure-bills for Pewsey and Wilton. 
Berkshire has inclosure-bills for East and 
West Ilsley and Twyford, and an improve- 
ment-bill for Newbury. Hampshire has a 
road-bill for Winchester and Petersfield. 
In short, the West of England is not behind 
any part of the kingdom in its activity and 
enterprize. The great undertaking of the 
Western Ship- Canal, afier a warmly con- 
tested opposition in the House of Commons, 
has been sanctioned by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 

Married.| At Bath, George Fursdon, esq. 
of Fursdon, Devon, to Georgiana, eldest 
daughter ef the late H. G, Alleyne, esq.— 
At Walcot, the Rev. James King, son of the 
Bishop of Rochester, to Maria, daughter of 
the late Hon, Lieut.-Col. George Carleton— 
At Shepton- Mallet, H. Bayly, esq., captain 
Hist, to Jane, third daughter of William 
Purlewent, esq. of that place—At Wells, 
Jeffery Davis, esq., of Green-lane Farm, to 
Miss Ellen Thompson, late of Milton-house, 
near Wells. 

Died.| At King-street, Queen-square, 
Bath, 83, Mrs. Shuttleworth— 74, Angus 
Macdonald, esq. mp. of Taunton, and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh—At Shepton-Mallet, Mrs. 
Coombs, wife of Mr. Coombs—92, the Rev. 
J. Jones, for the last $4 years rector of 
Shipham—At Canington, 57, the Rev. 
C. H. Bust, vicar of that parish for more 
than twenty years—At Britton, near Bath, 
the wife of Captain Lysaght, r.n.—At 
Bishop’s Lydeard, Mr. J. Hawkins. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


Married.| Mr. G. Chitty, jun. of Shaftes-" 


bury, to Miss Bragg, daughter of J. Brae 
esq. of Winterborne Stickland—_H. as 
Munro, esq. late of Ensham-house, to 
Lewina, daughter of L. D. G. Tregonville 
esq. of Cranborne—At Abbotsburgh, T. 
Forster, esq. to Sarah Ann, daughter of the 
Rev. W. A. Barker, m.a. vicar of the former 
place. 

Died.| At Weymouth, on the Es 
J. B. Vince, esq. of Devizes. 

a _ DEVONSHIRE. 

an auction held lately, afew mi 

from Exeter, a curious as fein oe, 
script on vellum was put up, but could find 
no bidder, and was afterwards purchased b 
Mr. Shirley oolmer, of Exeter, it 
appears to be the production of Robert de 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who lived 
in the 13th century, and transcribed in 
French into a religious poetical romance, 


an Englishman ; 
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containing upwards of 400 
octavo size, beautifully written jp black 


letter, and illustrated with some singular 


miniature figures. The book is ip 


: high | 
preservation. 4 
A meeting was lately held at Plymouth, | 


and a petition to parliament agreed to, pray. 
ing that the present corn-laws may be al. 
tered, ard that the bill now before the 

for bringing ‘into the market bonded con. 
be passed. . 

Some elegant buildings, to be named 
Trafalzar- place, have been commenced in the 
immediate vicinity of the town of Bam. 
staple. They are designed as residences for 
families of the highest respectability, and 
will command an enchanting prospect. 

A fire lately happened at Clist Honiton, 
near Exeter, which destroyed the whole 
village, except two or three houses ; and 
one hundred and fifty-three individuals, from 


a comparative state of comfort, have been | 


reduced to the greatest possible distress, 
sheltered in unoccupied dwellings, barns, 
stables, &c. in the neighbourhood. A public 
subscription is now making to relieve them, 
Married.] Mr. R. Mayne, to Miss Rad- 
den, both of Exeter—Mr. ‘I’. Fryer, to Miss 
E. Charlton of St. Thomas’s, Exeter—Mr. 
C. Dawe, of King-street, to Miss Burn, of 
North-corner-street, Plymouth—C. Tayler, 
esq, of Plymouth, to Miss Reed, of Tavistock- 
street—At Stroke, the Rev. J. Jacob, 11.0. 
to Maria, daughter of H. J. Johns, esq. of 
Davenport—-Mr. J. Liscombe, to Miss A. 
Morris, of Plymouth—A. G. Stapleton, 
esq. to Miss Catherine Bultad, of Fleet- 
The Rev. E. Rudall, of Crediton, to Miss 
Cann,daughter of Mr. Cann, solicitor, of Ha- 
therleigh— At Bishopteignton, A. Rogers, 
esq. of Calcutta, to Miss Emblyn Edwards 
Middleton, of Bishopteignton— At Honl- 
ton, J. Baker, esq. of that place, to Mis 
Pitfield, of Symonsbury—J. Flond, esq. to 
Miss Charlotte Donndey, both of Honiton. 
Died.| At Exeter, 80, James White, 
esq. bencher of Lincoln’s-inn—In North- 
street, 51, Mr. J. Riehards—JIn Baring 
Crescent, Anne, wife of the Rev. C. Tucker 
—The Rev. J. Carrington, prebendary of 
Exeter cathedral—At Plymouth, in Park- 
street, the Rev. A. Ellis, a.m.—At Davet- 
port, Monica Margaret Jennings de Cibat, 
daughter of Colonel Jennings, of Trafalgar 
place, and wife of Don Francisco de Cibat, 
of the Royal Spanish body-guards, and aide- 
de-camp of General Mina—In George 
street, Mrs. Hulke—In Queen-street, 73 
Mrs. Capron—In Prospect-row, 60, Mts. 
H. Moore— At Exmouth, 70, John Worthy, 
esq.—At Yalberton, suddenly, H. Brown, 
esq.—At Penhoe, Mr. J. Waters—At Chud- 
leigh, Mrs. Hellyer—At Moreton-hamp 
stead, 59, Mr. J. Gray—At Norley-hous 
John Arthur, esq. collector of the customs at 
Plymouth—At Modburo, Mrs. Perring: 
widow of the late Philip Perring, es4- 
Membland— At Ambrook-cottage, M 
M. A. E. Neyle. 
CORNWALL: 


Pages, royal | 












1825.] Cornwall, Wales, 


CORNWALL, 

The corporation of Penzance have lately 
replaced a pole on the Geer, a formidable 
rock in the centre of Mount’s Bay. ‘This 
most useful sea-mark was fixed under the 








th. | superintendence of a committee, and in 
y. conformity with an ingenious plan suggested 
al. by Dr. Penneck. 

n, The Redmoor copper mine is about to 





be effectually wrought by a respectable and 
opulent company. Several other mining 
grants on the manor of Stokeclimsland have 
been obtained from the lessees of mines and 
minerals in the duchy; and there is every 
reason to believe that the upper part of the 
county will ere long be as great a mining 
district as the lower part of it. 

It is proposed to establish a school for 
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le miners at Redruth, with three professors to 
nd teach the arts and sciences connected with 
m mining. 

on | Married.] Mr. J. Knight, of Lostwithich, 
3, to Miss A. Halls—At St. Malyn, J. G. 
is, Thompson, esq. x.N. to Betsey, daughter of 





J. Harry, esq.—At Probus, Mr. J. Andrew, 
of Cubert, to Miss B. Rooke; Mr. J. 
Nicholas, to Miss C. Tresawnor. 

Died.| At East Looe, 77, Mrs. Thomas 
—At Bodmin, 68, Mr. Mudge—At Port 
Isaac, Mr. Pascoe Billing—At St. Minoer, 
Mr. M. Gummow, suddenly— At South 
Petherwin, Mr. Rattle—At Roseyvick, in St. 

Keverne, 26, Mr. W. Pascoe. 

; WALES, 

A new line of road lately opened, between 
North and South Wales, has afforded facili- 
ties to travelling, that cannot fail of being 
highly beneficial to the trading and commer- 
cial interests of the principality ; and to give 
further effect to these advantages, a new 
post-coach and fly-van have been started to 
run between the two districts. 

Married.| J. Charlett, esq. to Martha 
Jerrett Locke, of Aberystwith—'The Rev. 
P. Williams, of Malidan, Flintshire, to 
Lydia Sophia, daughter of the Rev. J. 
Price, rector of Llanfechan, Montgomery. 
shire—Mr. T. Sheppard, of Foxhole, to 
Miss E. Davies, of Swansea—W. H.-Dea- 
con, esq. of Long-Cross-house, Glamorgan- 
shire, to Eliza, daughter of John Bennett, 
esq. of Laleston—'I’. L. Lloyd, esq. of Wern 
Newydd, in Cardiganshire, to Anne Eliza, 
eldest daughter of Evan Davies, esq. of 
‘Trevorgan, in the same county—H. M. 
Ormsby, esq. to Susannah, only daughter of 
the late Hugh Stodart, esq. of Elwy-place, 
St. Asaph— At Corwen, J. Jones, of Havod, 
esq. to Miss Williams, of Plasyn Ddol, both 
in the county of Merioneth—At Mordiford, 
D. Thomas, esq. of Dolgoy, Cardiganshire, 
to Mary Jane, daughter of the late Mr. 
James Nicholls, of Hereford. 

Died.| At Swansea, Mr. P. Andrewes 
—At Llanelly, 76, Ann, widow of W. 
Yalden, esq. of Lovington, Hants—At 
Cartlet-house, Haverford-west, Mrs. Rees— 
At Carmarthen, 43, the Rev. J. Evans, 
minister of the Unitarian congregation in 
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that town—At Wrexham, W. R. Barber, 
esq. of Clay-hill, Bushy—72, the Rev. S. 
Powell, rector of Bryngwyn, Radnorshire— 
At Baglan, -Glamorganshire, 23, J. A. 
Dighton, son of. Major-Gen. Dighton, of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s service— 
Rev. C. A. Wighton, vicar of Holt, Den- 
bighshire. 
SCOTLAND. 

A numerous meeting of the Highland 
Society of Scotland took place lately at 
Edinburgh, Lord Abercromby in the chair, 
Many respectable gentlemen were made 
members; and there was entire unanimity 
to support the objects of the society. 

Married.| At Edinburgh, Mr. A. Burr, 
to Miss Margaret Macgibbon — At the 
Abbey-hill, Mr. J. Cockburn, to Miss E. 
Clirehugh-— Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H. Dal- 
rymple, bart. of Cousland, to Adamina, 
daughter of the late Viscount Duncan— 
The Rev. S. Lindsay, of Edinburgh, to 
Miss G. Anderson, of Peebles—J. R. Sil- 
bald, esq. of Edinburgh, to Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. Greig, of Dalmeny—Mr. 
T. H. Weir, of Leith, to Miss Arabella 
Maclagan—At Rothesay, J. Muir, esq. 
sheriff substitute of Buteshire, to Miss 
Douglas, daughter of the late W. Douglas, 
esq. of Glasgow. 

Died.}| At Edinburgh, Sir W. Ogilvie, 
bart., heir-male of the family of Boyne, 
whose claims to the Banff peerage is now 
in dependence before the House of Lords— 
Mrs. Margaret Howison, relict of the late 
Mr. J. Laing, Lawnmarket—Mr. C. Su- 
therland, Golspie, Sutherlandshire — In 
North Charlotte-street, J. W. Horne, esq. 
of the bank of Scotland—At Delvine, Ame- 
lia Euphemia, daughter of Sir A. M. Mac- 
kenzie, bart.—At the Manse of Wilton, 
near Harvick, 83, the Rev. S. Charters, in 
the fifty-seventh of his ministry—At Edin- 
burgh, Lady Elizabeth Finch Hatton—In 
Hill-street, Robert, son of John Gairdner, 
m.p.—At Langside-house, J. Barram, esq. 
of Peebles— At West Houses, near Dalkeith, 
Mr. J. Porteus, Edinburgh—At Anchler- 
tool, 58, H. Spears, esq.— At the Manse of 
Roferton, the Rev. J. Hay. 

IRELAND. 

At a late meeting of the Catholics of St. 
Audeon’s parish, Dublin, some opposition 
was made to a vote of thanks to Mr. O’ Con- 
nell, on account of his “ advocacy of the 
wings.’ Mr. O'Connell, in returning 
thanks, stated that he never would have 
approved of the bill for pensioning the 
clergy, if it had not received the sanction of 
two of the most venerable and pious of the 
Roman Catholic Prelates. He also declared 
that he would never again bring forward or 
support such a measure, as he now felt con- 
vinced its effect would be to retard, rather 
than advance, the Catholic cause. ‘This 
declaration was received with much applause ; 
and the meeting separated, 

Died.| At Newry, 106, Mrs. Anne Flan- 
nigan. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


¢ 


WE have paid attention, as will be seen, to the extracts from the Journal kept by Lieut 
H. Ewnts on board the Tamar, the commencement of which will be found in our present 
No. We lament that the inadequacy of our limits does not permit us to present, at once 
much larger portion of this original document. It will be continued, however, from No, 1j 
No. without intermission till the whole is completed. 


We have, also, as will be seen, many other debts of gratitude (more indeed than we hay 
room to acknowledge) to valuable correspondents, whose stations and reputation in the pr. 
fessional and scientific world are the best testimonials of the enlarged attention with whid 
our recent labours have been honoured. As the M. M. was the first to set the example of 
what may be truly called the new and improved order of periodical publications, our readers 
may rest assured that no effort on our parts shall be spared, to make its future precedency 
commensurate with its primitive claim. 


Wallenstein wants entireness, and therefore wants interest. The lighter article from th 
same correspondent will be found ia our columns. 


A. L.’s “ Infancy” is rather too infantile, we suspect, for the taste of our readers, 


The ingenious demonstrations of A. in further solution of Mr. Davies’ geometrical pn. 
blem have been put into type, and would have appeared in our present number but fora 
mistake of the engraver in cutting the figure, which obliges us to defer it to the next. 


We are much obliged to W.G. LP. for the proffer of his elaborate calculation of th 
amount of a farthing laid out at compound interest from the birth of our Saviour, &c, 
but as we had no intention of depositing any such piece of money eighteen or nineteen hun 
dred years ago, in order to receive the usurious product at the present time, we advise Mr. P. 
to keep both principal and interest to himself. We hope it .will be quite sufficient to enable 
him to shut up school: though, certainly, it would be a great pity that the rising generation 
should lose the benefit of being instructed in such useful calculations, 


W. B.’s ingenious paper on the speculations on the Bed of the ‘Tiber has been set, but 
on account of its length and the press of other valuable matter, is obliged to stand over for 
our next number. 


Several other approved articles are also in type, waiting for the convenience of future 
space, 


We congratulate ourselves and our readers on the accession of an Italian Correspondent 
of high literary reputation and attainment. His valuable and elegant communication 0 
the Literature, Arts and Sciences of Naples, we have caused to be carefully translated ; and 


it enriches our present number. The proffered series of such communications will be 
highly acceptable. 


The original Essay on the Philosophy of Descartes is translated also, but was not i 
readiness time enough for the present occasion. 


Our readers will perceive that we have procured assistance of undoubted competence fot 
the department of the Medical Report. 


tended information, we trust that this article will from henceforth be found to have increas 
ing interest and importance. 


win e lament that for two successive months we have been disappointed of our customary 
eteorological Report. We wiil do our best to remedy this deficiency for the future, 


A notice of “ No.1 of Engraved Specimens of the Architectural Antiquities of Not- 
mandy by J. and H. Le Keux, after drawings by Aug. Pugin ; the literary part by J. Brit 
a. F.S.A.” was prepared for the press, but by some inadvertence has been omitted: 

The foilowing Articles of Review, thouch set 
want of room: Pitman’s Isthmus of Suez: Nj 
iver ; Chambers’s Traditions of Edinbureh 
Nights; Rennie on Gout, and Leich’s New P 


have of necessity been adjourned for 
Nicholson’s Key; Keating’s : St. Peter’ 
; Stevenson’s South America; Homa" 
ocket Road- Book of England and Wales 


From the known means of this gentleman of ex: | 
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